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FAIR TO SEE.—PART X. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue next few days passed off some- 
what in the following fashion. Sir 
Roland was most attentive to Eila— 
driving her out, accompanying her in 
her rides, walking with her in the 
Park, or attending her in the Place, 
when the band played. He never 
ventured within the M‘Killop walls, 
however, and his attendance on Eila 
was tacitly understood to be con- 
ditional on the absence of her step- 
dame. 

They did not meet in the even- 
ings. ila, indeed, did not quite 
see the advantage of drawing off 
from the society in which she was 
a particular star, until a substitute 
was open to her, and only stayed 
away from those parties which were 
undeniably of the baser sort; but 
Sir Roland spent this part of his 
day in the small and select coterie 
to which he had the entrée, and to 
which she had not. The Pau gos- 
sips, were, of course, at their wits’ 
ends to account for all the strange 
phenomena connected with Sir Ro- 
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land’s intercourse with Eila; but: 
their various solutions we need not 
waste time in chronicling. She kept 
her own counsel, it need hardly be 
said, and Mrs. M‘Killop was under 
her husband’s strict injunctions to 
do the same—a circumstance which 
had latterly come to have some weight’ 
with her; besides, to have bruited the 
marriage, when she was so evidently 
ignored by the bridegroom’s prin- 
cipal relative, would have been un-. 
pleasant. ‘“ When Bertrand comes,” 
she said to herself, “I shall not be: 
treated so vilely.” And so she held 
her tongue—en attendant. 

The slight badinage which Sir 
Roland met with from his dis-- 
tinguished friends, on his public 
appearances with the young beauty, 
he had little difficulty in parrying. 
It was pleasant to him, in fact. "te 
had always been his réle to be a 
“sad dog” among the sex; and to. 
take up that of the evergreen, on 
his return to Europe, was by no- 
means disagreeable to him. 
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And so the days passed on; Eila 
finding her future uncle the most 
charming of men—so kind, so con- 
siderate, so lavish of promises for the 
future, so lively and entertaining, 
that she never felt dull with him for a 
moment. Although, when away from 
him—when alone—when she allowed 
a certain grim contingency with all 
its direful consequences to throw its 
_ shadow across her thoughts—she was 
not dull certainly, her feelings were 
simply those of desperation. If any 
one could have looked into her mind 
at such moments, and seen all its 
tumults and anxieties, he would 
have regarded her radiant aspect in 
public, with amazement and some- 
thing even of admiration. She was 
living, as it were, within a bubble, 
owing much of her ornamental as- 
pect to its prismatic colours, and 
conscious that a breath might, even 
then, be travelling towards her 
which would dissolve that frail 
surrounding. It was a critical posi- 


tion for a young lady to be in, and 


yet carry so brave a front withal. 

Let us go back to Bournesmouth, 
and see whether a breath to dissolve 
the bubble was really to travel from 
its shore. 

When we left Bertrand and his 
friend, they had just adjourned, un- 
til the morrow, the consideration of 
Eila’s letter and the form which Ber- 
trand’s answer to it should take. 
When the morrow came, hawever, 
and the matter was opened, Pigott 
found that his friend’s mind was al- 
ready quite made up, and that he had 
resolved simply to write to Hila, and 
tell her that he had considered her for- 
mer letter as finally breaking off their 
engagement, and that no circumstance 
had intervened to make him take a 
different view of the subject. He 
had determined, also, to leave her 
to make what explanation she 
pleased to her father, being satis- 
tied that, in her own interest, she 
would not compromise him by the 
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manner of doing so. Further, as his 
uncle had not thought proper to 
renew relations with him directly, 
he would not take the initiative in 
bringing about a reconciliation. 

Such were his fixed resolves, and 
it was in vain that his friend com- 
bated them, pointing out that, in 
justice to himself, he was bound to 
let Mr. M‘Killop understand why he 
declined to go on with thé marriage, 
and that the chances were, he would 
only aggravate the eventual exposure 
which Kila’s conduct was certain 
to undergo, by being obliged to meet 
an action for breach of promise. As 
to his neglecting the opportunity of 
a reconciliation with his uncle, that, 
in Pigott’s view, was almost indica- 
tive that the fever had permanently 
weakened his friend’s brain. But 
all his arguments and expostulations 
were useless ; and Bertrand cut th m 
short by sitting down to write the 
letter, according to his own plan. 

It was short and very much to 
the purpose, and ran as follows :— 


“Your letter of the —th has 
reached me, and I will not trouble 
you with a long answer to it. The 
very great misconception of my 
character which could alone have 
induced you to write this second 
letter, is perfectly consistent with a 
statement in your former one, that 
you had no great belief in your own 
love for me. It certainly would 
justify a feeling of contempt, rather 
than of love; but you are apparently 
indifferent to this, and willing, not- 
withstanding, to ally yourself with 
the very simple person you take me 
to be. Your former letter, however, 
perfectly satisfied me that we are 
quite unsuited to one another; and 
this would only confirm that im- 
pression, if confirmation were at all 
necessary. And when I assure you 
that I am not quite a simpleton, and 
that I value and respect truth be- 
yond all qualities, I think you will 
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understand, without any broad speak- 
ing, why farther relations between 
us are impossible. I have deter- 
mined not to write to your father. 
If I did write, I should, in justice to 
myself, be compelled to speak in 
plainer terms. You may account 
to him for my decision in any way 
you please, consistent with the fact 
that I have not wantonly vivlated 
my engagement. 

“T have only farther to add that I 
have undergone not a little pain and 
sorrow at your hands. I am neither 
too proud to own this, nor so poor 
in spirit as to reproach you with it, 
but I shall be glad if the confession 
has any effect in influencing your 
future conduct to others, and if you 
also extract, as I do, some whole- 
some lesson from what has passed 
between us. 

‘“‘ BERTRAND CAMERON.” 


The spirit, though not the letter 
of this, Bertrand communicated to 
his friend, who pronounced it to be 


a masterpiece of Quixotic folly. 
“She deserves a deal more plain 
speaking,” he said; ‘and the whole 
clan M‘Killop eught to know what 
a little serpent is nestling in. the 


folds of their tartan. However, it 
is a mere matter of time, and you 
will have to do as I advise in the 
long run, with the difference that 
you will have to pay for the process 
a good many six-and - eightpences 
into the bargain. May they be very 
many. It will serve you right. As 
to your uncle, why, that branch of 
the imbecility simply sickens me; 
that’s all. If ever there was a case 
of cutting off a nose to spite a face, 
here it is. Oh dear! oh dear! I 
am the object of very few mercies, 
but for this one I desire to be thank- 
ful—that I was not born a Celt.” 

“T could only reply with a tu 
quogue, my dear fellow, which I 
scorn; so let us say no more about 
it. I have signed and sealed this 
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my act and deed. I am now going 
to deliver it to the post-office; and, 
at the same time, I will pay my re- 
spects to Miss Grant, if you will 
give me her address.” 

“T will go with you and show 
the way.” 

“No, no; I shall have to tell her 
about this affair more or less minuce- 
ly, and a third party would be de 
trop.” 

“Tl go with you to the door, at 
all events. Between ourselves, Ber- 
trand, I would tell her as nearly the 
truth of the matter as your Quixotic 
soul can bring itself to do. It can 
never displease any well-regulated 
young lady to hear that her step- 
sister is a mauvais sujet. Besides, 
this girl is of the right sort; and 
she may be of use hereafter in flav- 
ouring the other young lady’s roman- 
tic account of the matter with some 
spice of the truth. She may even 
save you the breach of promise case 
—who knows? Be open with her, 
most noble M‘Quixote.” 

““Come along in the meantime, 
most sapient of Sassenachs.” 

As luck would have it, long be- 
fore they reached the house where 
Morna was visiting, they espied her 
in the distance, walking slowly by 
herself in a solitary path among the 
pine-groves, “A la bonne heure!” 
said Bertrand. “Leave me, Pigott, 
and I will give chase. Nothing 
could be more fortunate.” Where- 
upon the two friends separated. 

Before that eventful day when 
Bertrand Cameron waited upon Mr. 
M‘Killop in his business-room at 
Cairnarvoch to ask him formally to 
sanction his engagement with Hila, 
we have Mr. M'‘Killop’s own state- 
ment on record, that no idea of such 
a solution of the problem how to 
reconcile the whispers of conscience 
with the dictates of his own interest, 
had crossed his mind. ; 

Any statement from such a source 
is, of course, liable to grave suspicion ; 
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but it is more than probable that, in 
this case, he spoke the truth. We 
must remember that he led a solitary 
life, and mingled but little with the 
rest of the circle. We must also 
remember that he was a man not 
likely to be much versed in the ways 
of womankind ; and, therefore, that 
what he did see of what went on at 
Cairnarvoch, when Eila was playing 
her elaborate game and employing 
Mr. Tainsh and his misplaced passion 
as a fulcrum, was not very likely to 
enlighten him as to the real state of 
matters. 

The fact of the matter was, that 
the sight of Bertrand Cameron for 
the first time, made the wrong he 
was doing much more tangible to 
him ; and that, instead of plotting a 
compromise, his better nature was 
struggling with his worse to decide, 
once for all, to.do what was right, 
and make the declaration. But duty 
has an uphill task to perform, when, 
in opposing self-interest, it is only 
backed by a moral principle, weak at 
best, and become somewhat decrepit 
from wart of air and exercise. The 
devil’s own middle course of procras- 
tination, paved with the best inten- 
tions, is the course, at best, generally 

ursued under such circumstances, 
and M‘Killop adopted it, deceiving 
and, even while he deceived, torment- 
ing, himself. As a relief under the 
circumstances—to assure himself, as 
it were, that his act of justice was 
but temporarily postponed—he was 
in the habit of writing letters to Ber- 
trand informing him of his rights, 
and stating that the proof of them 
lay in his hands. These letters he 
of course destroyed, one by one; but 
the writing of them served as a sort 
of anodyne for the inflammation of 
his conscience; and, as one of them 
was always in existence, he laid 
great stress on the fact that, if any- 
thing happened to him, Bertrand 
would not be defrauded of his rights. 

But the moment Bertrand came 
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forward as the suitor for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, he saw. how a compro- 
mise might be effected; and his 
attenuated moral principle could 
offer no resistance. He resolved, 
therefore, to discontinue his one- 
sided correspondence, which would 
otherwise have probably gone on 
till the day of his death; and it 
was the last of that celebrated col- 
lection which fell into the hands of 
Morna Grant, under the circum- 
stances already detailed, on the night 
of Bertrand’s proposal. The posses- 
sion of this secret had sorely dis- 
quieted Morna all along, for there 
was no attenuation about her moral 
principle; and, when she heard that 
the marriage had become a matter 
of uncertainty, her anxiety and dis- 
quietude largely increased. She had 
seen at a glance, that the restitution 
of Bertrand in his rights was, some- 
how or other, grievously counter to 
Mr. M‘Killop’s interests and inélina- 
tions ; and she had felt that pressure 
would be necessary on her part, to 
bring it about. 

On hearing, therefore, that the 
marriage was jeopardised, she wrote 
to Mr. M‘Killop in-a very decided 
tone, insisting upon being informed 
what further limit he claimed for 
his concealment. Her letter troub- 
led him not a little, for he saw that 
even when the marriage was a fait 
accompli, some especially well de- 
vised fable of a compromise between 
uncle and nephew would be neces- 
sary to satisfy so conscientious an ob- 
server. His answer was of course 
“Time ;” that the marriage would 
come off certainly; and that, until 
it did, secrecy was indispensable. 

As to Morna, she had felt com- 
pelled to be satisfied with his assur- 
ance, and waited on, with an uneasy 
mind. But yesterday had brought 
her a letter from Mr. M‘Killop, in- 
forming her that Sir Roland’s con- 
sent had finally removed all ob- 
stacles to the marriage, so the period 
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of her complicity in a guilty secret 
was apparently nearly terminated, 
and she had felt a corresponding 
relief. 

Under all the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that on this morn- 
ing, as she strolled about the syl- 
van pathways, her maiden medi- 
tations should be a good deal de- 
voted to him who was even now in 
quest of her. The marriage was now 
coming off, and she need no longer 
feel like a receiver of his stolen 
goods ; she might now think of him 
without a pang of shame. The mar- 
‘riage was coming off, and all the 
connection that, unknown to him, 
had existed between them would 
now terminate. Was there nothing 
else that the marriage would finally 
extinguish? Had he never been 
strongly in her thoughts in any 
other connection than with this 
odious secret? If he had not, how 
was it that her thoughts wandered 
back, and dwelt, with something 


more than a sweet pain, on.the early 
days of their acquaintance ? on those 


pleasant hours by the river—on 
those twilight hours on the terrace 
—on that quick sympathy and un- 
derstanding that had risen up be- 
tween them, amid music and laugh- 
ter, and the free interchange of their 
vagrant thoughts ? 

There can be no doubt that poor 
Morna had had her little excursion 
into fairy-land—conducted thither 
by a beautiful prince—and that the 
counter-magic of a hostile enchant- 
ress had sent her back to the cold 
world, and robbed her of the dear 
companionship. How brief had been 
the bright illusion! how complete 
and sudden its departure! for it was 
all gone, leaving nothing behind but 
an aching void in her heart, and 
a blush of maidenly shame on her 
honest, innocent face; no indigna- 
tion against any one; neither spite, 
nor envy, nor any such thing. She 
was humbled, but it was by her own 
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act: merely, she assured herself, as 
the result of her own folly and pre- 
sumption. ‘ Who was I to attract 
him ?” was her thought. “No rival 
was necessary ; he never did think, 
and never could have thought, of 
me, but as an uncouth girl, who 
might amuse him as a pis-aller, when 
there was nothing else to be done. 
When she came, I saw it at once. 
Even his first manner to her was 
so utterly different; and I was in- 
stantly forgotten. He might have 
spoken to me a little; but I was 
too insignificant; and it was evi- 
dently by an effort of good-nature 
and good-breeding, that he con- 
trived to show me that he re- 
membered my existence at all. 
Yes, I have been very foolish and 
very wrong, and I could die of 
shame if [ thought he suspected; 
but he does not. Oh no, he can- 
not. How he would despise me if 
he knew that I had this secret about 
his fortune. It would look like spite. 
It is intolerable. I could contain 
it no longer if the marriage was not 
to come off immediately. But it is 
coming off, and there is an end of 
my—my misery. Ishall be at peace 
again.” 

In the midst of these thoughts, 
she heard her name pronounced by 
a voice, the sound of which arrested 
her as if her heart had stopped 
beating, and turning, she was con- 
fronted by Bertrand. Her agitation 
was great, and naturally so, under 
the circumstances. It was quite 
unconcealable, and Bertrand noticed 
it, saying, as he held out his hand, 
“T beg a thousand pardons, Miss 
Grant, for coming on you like a foot- 
pad. I fear I have startled you.” 

“T was a little startled,” she mur- 
mured ; “it was very foolish of me. 
I never heard you coming; and I 
have not been very strong lately.” 

“T am really very sorry, but I 
remembered you had the nerves of a 
mountaineer, or I would have been 
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more careful.” His own illness had 
revealed to him for the first time the 
existence of nerves. 

~ “Pray don’t apologise,” said 
Morna; “it was nothing. I hope 
you are quite recovered.” 

“Thank you; I am quite an im- 
postor now, to be playing the inva- 
lid, and Tam going back to my duty 
soon.’ 

Morna observed a great change in 
his appearance. He had no longer 
the air of an invalid, but what he 
had gone through had given him a 
much older look. His features were 
sharper, and the lines of his face 
more strongly defined, and his ex- 
pression had lost its quick vivacity. 

“T am afraid you have had a very 
serious illness,” she said. 

“Yes, it was serious enough 
while it lasted, I believe; but one 
shakes these things off quickly 
enough.” 

*“You are not old enough to be 
offended by being told that you look 
a great deal older, than when I last 
saw you. You do look years older. 
You must have been very ill.” 

“TI feel years older, Miss Grant,” 
he said quickly, and then went on, 
**T was on my way to call upon you 
just now, when I saw you in the 
distance.” 

**' You are very kind; we can turn 
down this path—that will take us 
home.” 

“Tf you have no objection to let 
me escort you for a little in your 
walk, I would rather do so than go to 
your friend’s house just now. I 
have, in fact, something to speak to 
you about privately, and we shall be 
more private here. Have you any 
objection ?” 

““None,” said Morna, faintly, and 
they walked along together in silence 
—her thought being that he had got 
a clue to the secret, and was come to 
cross-examine her. 

They walked on for a little in 
silence ; and at last Bertrand spoke 
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with an effort. “I daresay, Miss 
Grant, you divine what I wish to 
speak about ?” 

Morna could make no reply. She 
was about to be arraigned, tried, and 
convicted as a receiver of stolen 
goods. 

“ At any rate,” he went on, “I 
need not trouble you with a preface. 
I have come to speak to you about 
my—my marriage, Miss Grant.” 

“Oh!” said Morna, with some- 
thing like a sob of relief; “‘ and—and 
—I am glad to hear that 1 have now 
to congratulate you.” 

“ Captain Pigott told me you were 
under this impression, and I have 
lost no time in hastening to undeceive 

ou.” 

““Undeceive me!” ejaculated 
Morna, stopping in the sudden 
tumult of her thoughts. “‘ What? 
how? Is it again postponed ?” 

“As far as I am concerned it was 
finally and utterly broken off, months 
ago.’ 

** And. will not now take place f 1‘ 
she inquired. 

** Never, certainly.” 

She looked at him in dumb 
amazement ; all the consequences of 
this state of things—all the entangle- 
ments of her situation—the secret 
again—the difficult duties she would 
have to perform, even the wild hopes 
that but now had seemed so dead 
and gone for ever—all rushed over 
her mind together in one tumul- 
tuous flood, and overwhelmed her. 
She could say nothing but repeat 
mechanically his words, “ Never, 
certainly.” 

“*T see you are astonished,” he 
continued, “‘and naturally suppose 
that Iam grievously to blame—that 
this is my doing. Miss Grant, it is 
none of my doing, or I would not be 
here beside you now.” 

*““T do not understand,” faltered 
Morna. “TI had a letter.” 

“T know you had, but a letter 
which deceived you.” 
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“Good heavens! is it possible 
that he could have deceived me for 
the purpose of “g 

“T do not say that Mr. M‘Killop 
deceived you ; indeed, I am certain 
that he was himself deceived. I 
will tell you, in as few words as 
possible, how matters stand. When 
1 said that the termination of the 
engagement was by no act of mine, 
I did not speak quite correctly ;- I 
should have said rather, that it was 
terminated by no blamable act of 
mine.” 

“ But—but it is not understood 
by Kila to be terminated at all. Mr. 
M‘Killop writes that she is so happy 
in the prospect of the marriage— 
the immediate prospect.” 

“J will explain that presently. 
Miss M‘Killop discovered, some 
months ago, that she had mistaken 
her feelings, and that her affection 
for me was not proof against the 
obvious inconvenience of marrying 
a disinherited husband; for you 
must know that I had accepted 
the disinheritance with which I 
was threatened if I persevered in 
my engagement with her. You 
must understand that I had done 
so, however, without consulting 
her, for reasons which I need not 
mention now, and I found that 
I had made a mistake. It would 
almost seem that it was my inherit- 
ance, and not myself, that she had 
intended to marry; for, when the 
one went, her feelings changed, and 
she told me that our engagement 
must terminate. It did terminate, 
then, as far as I was concerned, 
finally. By some unaccountable 
change, the prohibition, which had 
forbidden the marriage under pains 
and penalties, seems to have been 
removed— my disinheritance would 
appear to be cancelled—and, logical- 
ly enough, from her point of view, 
Miss M‘Killop seems to assume that, 
by that circumstance, our engage- 
ment is renewed. As I am not a 
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mere puppet, however, I take a dif- 
ferent view, and I have written to tell 
her so. There were also circum- 
stances connected with the rupture . 
of our engagement, which entirely 
altered my view of her character, 
and made it impossible for me not 
to consider that I had made an 
escape, rather than sustained a loss. 
I will not, however, pain you 
and: myself, by going into de- 
tails. But, in justice to Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop, it is necessary that I should 
tell you that his daughter has evi- 
dently all along deceived him with 
the idea that the engagement was 
only in abeyance; and I may say 
that it was necessary for her to do 
so, to prevent the discovery that her 
conduct to me had been what she 
might probably be ashamed to own. 
There, Miss Grant, is briefly the 
real state of the case.” 

“Tt is astounding and incompre- 
hensible to me,” said Morna, rather 
thinking aloud than addressing Ber- 
trand. 

““T will, however, pledge my word 
of honour as a gentleman, that I 
have given you a true, and as mild 
as possible a version of the story.” 

“T never doubted that for an in- 
stant, Mr. Cameron—but have you 
written to Mr. M‘Killop ?” 

“T have not. I could not write 
to him without giving him, as the 
young lady’s father, a complete and 
detailed account of his daughter’s 
line of conduct. In my own justifi- 
cation, I could not do so; but I am 
anxious to spare him, and even her, 
unnecessary pain; so I have left 
it to Miss M‘Killop to explain the 
rupture, in any way she pleases that 
shall leave me clear from the charge 
of having violated my engagement, 
and as blameless in appearance, as I 
am in fact.” 

“But you must write to Mr. 
M‘Killop,” cried Morna, vehement- 
l 


“T cannot see why.” 
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“ There must be no more delay, 
doubt, or deception—he must have 
it from you direct.” 

“ Why ?” 

“For his sake, for your sake, for 
the sake of honour and honesty.” 

“T think my honour will be suf- 
ficiently guarded. Miss M'‘Killop 
will scarcely venture to misrepresent 
me. If she does, please remember 
what I have said, and call upon me 
for the proof.” 

“Oh, it is not that! Oh, if it 
was only that! What am I to do? 
Who will tell me what is right ?” 

Bertrand looked at her in surprise. 
Her manner was much excited— 
unaccountably so. 

“T do not understand your allu- 
sion, Miss Grant; but pray do not 
distress yourself any further. All 
has been said that need be said. 
Let us change this unhappy subject. 
No amount of words can alter it.” 

“Oh! yes, yes, much has to be 
said, and everything has to be 
altered, and I have to do it—but 


how? how? I wish to do my 
duty. GodknowsI do. But what 
is it ?” 


Her mind seemed to be wander- 
ing strangely, and Bertrand, in great 
perplexity, again begged her, with 
soothing words, to dismiss the sub- 
ject from her mind and allow him 
to escort her home. 

“No, no,” she cried, “ not till I 
have spoken. I am absolved from 
my engagement now, for the mar- 
riage is never to come off. I must 
speak, and I wil/. Listen, Mr. Cam- 
eron, [ have a secret about you.” 

“ About me,.Miss Grant? That 
seems strange. Not a very import- 
ant one, I fancy.” 

“Yes, an important one—of the 
greatest importance to you—affecting 
your fortune and your career, and 
which I have had in my keeping, 
Heaven knows how unwillingly, all 
these months. You will hate and 
despise me, perhaps, for having kept 
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it; but I was bound—bound by a 
promise—to keep it, until the arrange- 
ments for your marriage were com- 
pleted,—until you were married to 
my step-sister. I believe I ought 
to have made no such promise ; but 
there were many circumstances ; and 
oh! it is so hard, so difficult, to know 
how to act, when one is groping in 
the dark, not knowing whether what 
appears the right direction may not 
turn out the wrong one, and whether 
to take it may not be to mislead and 
compromise the interests of others. 
But the time has come—the limit of 
my compact has been reached—and 
right or wrong, I will speak. I can 
endure the burden no longer.” 

“Tam sure you are agitating your- 
self most-unnecessarily, Miss Grant. 
There is little that can damage the 
fortunes of a man further, when he 
is ruined.” 

“* Not ruined, Mr. Cameron,—there 
is the secret. You are being un- 
justly kept out of your fortune, 
yours by birthright; and I have 
been conniving at it for months . 
past. What do you think of me ?” 

Morna’s excitement was great ; and 
Bertrand thought to himself, that 
this poor girl was certainly under 
some delusion— partially deranged. 
The commonest form of insanity is 
this upon the subject of “rights,” 
so he said to her,— 

“My dear Miss Grant, another 
time you will tell me of this; but 
kindly delay the communication. 
I am still a little weak, and would 
rather defer unnecessary agitation. 
Suppose we return now ?” 

“ No, no, no; it is not unneces- 
sary agitation ; and I will not defer 
it. Listen to me!” And she told 
Bertrand her story, with which we 
are already acquainted. 

He soon. saw, as she proceeded, 
that it was no creation of a disor- 
dered fancy she was reporting, and 
he heard her to the end without 
interruption. 
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It was a communication that might 
have moved any one profoundly, and 
a sordid soul would have been trans- 
ported with exultation at the sudden 
access of fortune, at such a time and 
in such a mode, carrying with it the 
downfall of one who had cast him off 
with scorn and contumely. 

But Bertrand’s first eager question 
was, “Did it appear that my uncle 
was aware of all this ?” 

“No,” said Morna, “he is quite 
ignorant of it.” 

“Thank Heaven! the honour of 
our name is untarnished. How 
could I doubt it ?” 

“Can you forgive me for my part 
in it ?”’ said Morna. 

“Forgive you, Miss Grant! There 
is nothing to forgive. It appears to 
me that one who opens the door of 
fortune to you, and says ‘ Walk in,’ 
does not require to make many apol- 
ogies. It is gratitude I owe you, 
nothing else; and I am grieved in- 
deed that you have suffered so much 
distress, more especially since that 
very distress springs from a tender 
sense of honour which, believe me, 
I appreciate. You were bound to 
keep your promise till the condition 
was fulfilled or became impossible, 
and I am only not sure that you 
have done right in anticipating Mr. 
M‘Killop.” 

“Oh, do not blame—do not blame 
me! If you knew, if you only 
knew, how I have weighed and bal- 
anced and argued it, over and over, 
from one side to another, till my 
head was nearly turned, you would 
not blame me.” 

““My dear Miss Grant, nothing is 
farther from my thought than to 
blame you, and here is an expedient 
which will set everything to rights. 
I will delay taking any action in the 
matter till Mr. M‘Killop has time to 
make the communication to me him- 
self, and he shall never know from 
me that he is not my first inform- 
ant. Will that satisfy you ?” 
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“Oh, thank you—thank you! 
how good you are! There can be 
no harm in that, can there ?” 

‘“‘ None whatever, undoubtedly.” 

“Then my mind is at rest—what 
a burden it has been! I can hardly 
believe that it is removed. If Mr. 
M‘Killop does not do what is right, 
then my communication will not 
have been premature.” 

‘““But have you any doubts of 
him? Forgive the question.” 

“To speak the plain truth, it was 
evident that it would be a most 
stupendous effort to him to make 
the declaration, and the very thought 
of it seemed to agitate him deeply ; 
why, I cannot understand, more 
particularly when your interests were 
to be bound up with his, to a certain 
extent.” 

“Tt is certainly most mysterious ; 
and how he* comes to have this 
intelligence exclusively, still more 
so; but I am sure he will do his 
duty.” 

“T fervently hope so. And now 
I think I must goin. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye; but I hope you will 
allow me to come and see you. You 
are not going to leave Bournemouth 
yet, are you ?” 

“No, not yet. In a week or ten 
days I am to accompany Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop to Pau; but I do not think it 
could be a pleasure to you to come 
and see me, considering all the as- 
sociations I must be connected with 
in your mind. I think this had 
better be our last meeting.” 

Poor Morna felt that it had bet- 
ter be so, for many reasons; the 
words came from the bitter wisdom 
of her heart, yet his answer, in spite 
of herself, was pleasant to her. 

“T have no association in my 
mind with you but what is of the 
pleasantest description, Miss Grant: 
if we rejected everything good in 
this world because of its possible 
suggestions from mere proximity, it 
appears to me that the good that is 
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in the world would be altogether 
unenjoyed.” 

“Oh, but I am not good; and, 
so far from it, that, as to this secret, 
I did not even know what part a 
good person would have acted.” 

“Your mind may be very easy 
on that point. I owe you a debt of 
gratitude. It seems possible that, 
but for you, I might never have 
heard of my rights at all.” 

“You can’t owe me gratitude for 
doing what was right—for doing it 
so feebly, too; gratitude for speak- 
ing the truth! when to withhold it 
would have been misery to myself! 
Oh no, you owe me no gratitude, 
Mr. Cameron.” 

“You take a humbler view of 
yourself than I do, Miss Grant. 


CHAPTER 


Bertrand -arried his strange news 
to Pigott, who at once took the view 


that M‘Killop had been playing a 
deep game ali along, and withhold- 
ing the intelligence till Bertrand 
was fairly “landed ;”’ no doubt think- 
ing that the possession of a fortune 
makes a man fastidious in his matri- 
monial views. “It was a plant all 
along from the beginning, you may 
depend upon it, Bertrand,” he said ; 
“he had got the intelligence, and, 
being a freebooter, he was not going 
to part with it gratis: he scented 
you out when you lay on your form 
at Gosport, and the way in which 
he got you into the toils was most 
creditable. Upon my life, I respect 
old M‘Killop! 

“The shooting was a plant. The 
very manner in which the young 
lady was brought into action—not 
too hurriedly, you remember—was 
a tour de force in itself. Tainsh was 
a ‘bonnet,’ and all this mysterious 
juggle of negotiating with the uncle, 
was the height of art. 

“He must be a thundering clever 
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Truth lies in a well, you know, it 
is said. But it is not every one 
who will take the trouble and risk 
of descending, to bring it up. I[ 
may call, may T not? I assure you 
that my old friendship is only very 
much strengthened by what has 
occurred, and [ shall be proud of 
your. friendship if you will let me 
have it.” 

“Tf you care to call, I shall al- 
ways be glad to see you. Thank 
you for all the kind things you have 
said tome. Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand, and there 
came back to her face the look of 
happy, kindly frankness that had 
made it so winning, before the sha- 
dows of the past months had fallen 
upon her. 


XXXVII. 


fellow; and such a masterpiece that 
wooden, stolid expression of his! 
The cunning old mole! His daugh- 
ter must have lost her cue somehow, 
and ruined the whole thing. It is 
only another instance that half-con- 
fidences between confederates won't 
pay.” 

Pigott was delighted with his 
own sharpness, and laughed to scorn 
Bertrand’s dissent from his theory; 
“but of course,” he added, “I 
needn’t congratulate you. You 
would never be so base as to deprive 
your uncle—that kind old uncle, 
grown grey in the service of his 
country. It will be necessary to 
guard the secret most carefully from 
the unfortunate old man, in case he 
should insist upon making restitu- 
tion, or at all events inconvenience 
himself by doubling your allowance; 
and any sacrifice would be better 
than to dissipate his amiable dream 
that he has disinherited you. You 
must swear them all to secrecy. 
Begin with me. 

“T am afraid you'll have to pay 
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M‘Killop something to keep him 
quiet; that is a bore. And [m 
not sure that I oughtn’t to turn an 
honest penny by the matter myself. 
You can get the money on post- 
obits, you know. Your uncle’s feel- 
ings would not suffer,—he need 
never know.” 

“Stop all that nonsense, Pigott, 
for heaven’s sake! I certainly shall 
claim my birthright—have no fear 
on that point—though, of course, I 
shall do what is right by my uncle.” 

“Write yourself of ‘ Aberlorna,’ 
and let him draw the rents. Yes, 
that might perhaps mitigate the 
shock to his poor old feelings, a 
little.” 

“There will be time enough to 
think of such matters when the in- 
vestigation is made.” 

“ And what are you going to do 
now ?” 

“Wait to give M‘Killop time to 
divulge it all to me voluntarily.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Exactly—give 
him time for new combinations. 
You ought to flourish in the next 
world, Bertrand, for your wisdom is 
certainly not of this.” 

During the next few days, while 
Bertrand’s letter to Eila, and Mor- 
na’s to Mr. M‘Killop, were on their 
way to Pau, the two divisions 
of our dramatis persone, on either 
side of the Channel, were, as far as 
the action of the piece went, pretty 
much in a state of inaction. There 
was a lull, for the key to all further 
action on either side was in the 
keeping of His Imperial Majesty’s 
Post-Office. We have not seldom 
had to mourn over the shortcomings 
of that department in France. 

‘That, Monsieur, would be to 
effectively degrade the human being 
to the level of a precise automaton 
—an inanimate machine,” was the 
ingenious reply of a postmaster in 
the Gironde to our humble sugges- 
tion that a frequent variation of 
four hours in the time of delivery 
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was inordinate and might be recti- 
fied; but we are bound to say that 
even the French post-department, 
in our experience, always seemed to 
respect the proverb, “that ill news 
travel fast.” The newspaper might 
be announced as mangué, day 
after day, and the remittance-bear- 
ing letter might linger on the road; 
but we can remember the most 
perfect punctuality in the arrival 
of certain other communications 
which do not, as a rule, shar- 


pen one's appetite for the succeed- , 


ing meal or two. How does it 


happen that these are the only 


exceptions? Why does not some 
one write a book of moral specula- 
tions on the post-office? It would 
suit Victor Hugo, with its sinister 
mysteries, its thousand epitomes 
of romance, passion, horror, crime 
—what you will. He might add 
another daviyyn to his existing triplet, 
and ‘christen it ‘The Post-Office.” 
From such a material he would turn 
you out a very first-class demon in- 
deed: and we can imagine how it 
would hoard and grudge; how its 
baleful eyes would glitter with a 
malign light over messages of peace, 
happiness, and love; and how its 
festering heart would rejoice to 
project from ill-omened receptacles, 
with yells of obscene exultation, 
such despatches as might carry with 
them grief, terror, shame,—a blow. 
a stab, and so forth. 

Asking pardon for this digression 
—pardonable, perhaps, as the Post- 
Office stops the -highway of our 
story—we repeat that the dramatis 
persone went on for a few days 
much as we left them. Eila at Pau, 
devoured with secret apprehensions, 
yet bright as Euphrosyne to all the 
world about her; Sir Roland ap- 
parently enjoying himself very much 
with his new protégé and his old 
friends; M‘Killop in Scotland, 


haggling for a luck-penny in the 
matter of .Tolmie-Donnochie, 


but 
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serenely expecting “the happy 
news;”’ those at Bournemouth con- 
stantly meeting. on a pleasant friend- 
ly footing, but one of them looking 
anxiously, between hopes and fears, 
for the effect of the actual news 
upon him whose secret she had 
divulged. We had forgotten Mrs. 
M‘Killop, by the by; and that lady 
was carrying a sore and spiteful 
heart, filled with all uncharity to 
Eila and Sir Roland, into the salons 
which constituted the poor woman’s 
Paradise of Fools. 

Bertrand’s letter arrived at last, 
and as we already know its con- 
tents and all that they implied for 
Kila, we can pretty well imagine 
the effect it produced upon that 
young lady. She had not at all 


blinded herself to the possibility of 
such.a response; but the contempla- 
tion of it had been too bewildering to 
allow her to provide for the contin- 
gency by any reserve plan of action. 
The letter came, and found her un- 
prepared, and it filled her with con- 


sternation. How was she to account 
for it to her father, who was so set 
upon the marriage? how prevent 
him from calling Bertrand to ac- 
count? how therefore escape the 
full exposure of her conduct? How 
was she to baffle the female inquisi- 
tion of her irrepressible step mother? 
and supply Bertrand with anything 
like an unassailable reason for his 
change of purpose? Last, but not 
least, how could she satisfy Sir 
Roland, and prevent him from sift- 
ing the matter to the bottom ? 

These questions rose before her, 
clamouring for an instant solution. 
What was she to do? 

No one who had acted as she had 
acted could have any pride, in the 
higher sense of the term, to be galled 
by Bertrand’s calm, judicial severity. 
Her mind was not agitated by any 
such emotion: any feeling of sore- 
ness at having been baffled and de 
feated, was kept in check by a sort 
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of gambler’s sentiment, that, in 
the game she had been playing 
without any personal animus what- 
ever, the cards had gone against her 


_ Simply: there was the loss, and to 


meet it was her business in the 
mean time. If there was any spite 
against the adversary, that was not 
the question of the moment—it 
would keep. She could postpone 
that, as well as the pleasure of any 
practicable revenge, till a future op- 
portunity. Business first, pleasure 
afterwards. And thus to the busi- 
ness of the moment she was able 
to bring a mind unclouded with 
other considerations; but even that 
did not seem to help her; solution 
after solution presented itself, only to 
be rejected more or less summarily. 

To make a confidante of her step- 
mother, and so, by flattering ker 
vanity, secure her co-operation and 
silence; to prostrate herself before 
Sir Roland, and confess, with irre- 
sistible tears, that she was tired of 
Bertrand, and must jilt him—even 
to hint, perhaps, that another and 
more venerable image had replaced 
the idol she felt compelled to shatter ; 
to seize upon the cleanest and 
most solvent-looking Count from 
the ranks of the nunguam non 
parati who surrounded her, and 
solve the difficulty by walking off 
with him into the hazy regions from 
which he derived his title: such and 
suchlike were the only outlets she 
could discern, and none of them 
was palatable. She was baffled. 
Two days passed and found her in 
the same position. 

“It is strange that you have not 
heard from Bertrand,” remarked her 
step-mother on the second. 

“Tt is very strange,” was the 
serene reply ; but if Count Horney- 
hoff, or even Baron Hunkers, could, 
at that moment, have preferred his 
suit, the odds are that there was a 
Countess or a Baroness all ready to 
the hand of either nobleman. 
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The third day Sir Roland also 
remarked it: “The dog is coming 
himself, evidently,” he said; “‘ but 
it is odd he doesn’t even telegraph.” 

The situation was becoming sim- 
ply desperate, and her father might 
return any day: what was to be 
done ? 

The strain began to be too much 
for her, it was so _ unremitting. 
Her nights became sleepless, haunt- 
ed by the unsolved problem, and 
by day she was for ever on the 
alert, watching every turn of the 
conversation, and exercising a pro- 
vidential finesse to divert it from 
any topic, however remote, that 
might lead to the subject of Ber- 
trand’s silence. She became afraid 
to be with her mother or Sir Ro- 
land without the presence of a third 
party, and to avoid this was another 
call upon her watchful ingenuity. 
All this began to tell upon her 
appearance and manner; and the 
symptoms of internal dispeace were 
legible enough in her _ pinched 
features, in the dark circles round 
her wearied eyes, and in spasmodic 
alternations from abstraction to 
forced vivacity. 

Sir Roland’s experienced eye de- 
tected this change, and he pondered 
deeply over it. He had far too 
much at stake not to be anxious till 
the marriage was over; and, being 
anxious, it was not unnatural that 
his own selfish fears should suggest 
that something had gone wrong be- 
tween Bertrand and Eila. But he 
was not the man to remain in 
suspense on the subject, or to de- 
lay healing measures if they were 
necessary; and therefore, on the 
fourth day of Eila’s agony, he called 
and sent up a message inviting her 
to go out for a walk with him. 

Mrs. M‘Killop was, at the mo- 
ment, getting unpleasantly close to 
the fatal subject in conversation, 
and Kila was glad to make her 
escape; otherwise she would have 
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declined Sir Roland’s invitation. 
She was obliged, however, to pro- 
vide for each emergency as it arose, 
even though the provision was no 
better than a transfer from the fry- 
ing-pan to the fire, and vice versd. 
So she went. 

Sir Roland was more than usually 
affable as they strolled into the 
park; he was more than usually 
lively and entertaining; but he 
watched her narrowly with quick 
sidelong glances; saw an aggrava- 
tion of all the symptoms of yester- 
day; observed that his vivacity 
(which was tentative) jarred upon 
her; and that the attempt to carry 
on an easy conversation with an un- 
constrained manner, was taxing her 
powers beyond endurance. He re- 
solved to unriddle the mystery, so 
he paused abruptly in the conversa- 
tion, stopped short, looked at her 
fixedly, and then, as if noticing 
something amiss for the first time, 
suddenly cried out,— 

“God bless my soul! my dear 
girl, what is the matter? You are 
looking shockingly ill—pale as 
death—thin, worn, miserable—what 
is it?—how have I not noticed it 
sooner? You have some misery 
on your mind—tell it to me, my 
dear child, and perhaps I may be 
able to help you.” 

“Tt is nothing,” said Hila, in a 
voice scareely above a whisper. 

“Nothing! come, come, Eila, 
you can't deceive me; and why 
should you? believe me that your 
happiness is very near my heart.” 

Up to a certain point, women are 
immeasurably superior to men in 
the sort of game Kila was playing ; 
their finesse is subtler, their self- 
control more absolute, their power 
of dissembling infinitely more re- 
fined; but, in the language of the 
turf, they can’t “stay” as men 
can; they are handicapped with 
nerves much more heavily than 
the nobler sex; and, in a protract- 
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ed trial, the overweighting tells, 
and they break down. Eila had 
reached her distance; she had gone 
so far with unflinching endurance, 
but she could do no more; the 
collapse came, and she burst into an 
hysterical fit of weeping. 

Fortunately the park was empty, 
so that there were no witnesses of the 
scene. Sir Roland conducted her 
tenderly to one of the benches, sat 
down by her, holding her hand 
in both his, with gentle, soothing 
pressures, but said nothing till the 
hurricane passed off. 

We of the rougher sex cannot 
comprehend the relief afforded by 
this “luxury of tears;” but the 
effect on the female of “a good 
cry” seems to be about the same 
as that produced by ‘‘a good stiff 
‘corker’ of brandy” on the collapsed 
nervous system of the male. 

Eila’s attack was sufficiently vio- 
lent and genuine, while it lasted, 
but it soon passed off, leaving all 
her faculties clearer than they had 
been for days, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, she gave herself time 
for reflection, by protracting her 
formal recovery as long as possi- 
ble; but as nothing suggested itself 
to her, better than the old expedi- 
ent of flight, she “came to” and 
begged to be taken home at once. 

“Very well, my dear,” said Sir 
Roland, “let us go; but 1 must 
ask you just one question—now 
you are calm. Is it about Ber- 
trand you are distressing yourself ?” 

‘* Please don’t ask me.” 

‘Yes, indeed I must; you have 
heard from him? be frank with me; 
I am sure you have heard from 
him.” 

“Yes, I have,” said Hila, in des- 
peration. 

*« And when is he coming ?” 

‘He is not coming.” 

“ What!” cried Sir Roland; ‘ not 
coming? Upon my word he shows 
mighty little regard for my con- 
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venience; you told him, I suppose, 
that it wa’ my wish, in which you 
agreed, that the marriage should 
take place here ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

‘** And what does he suggest ?” 

“Nothing at all;, he will not 
marry me at all.” 

‘“‘ Almighty heavens! what do 
you say?” roared his Excellency; 
“breaks his engagement ?” 

6c Yes. ”? 

Sir Roland, hereupon, quite for- 
got himself, and his diplomatic re- 
serve, and fell to apostrophising his 
nephew, in a torrent of “ shocking 
bad language,” shaking in the vehe- 
mence of his evil passion. It was 
clearly the moment for a recurrence 
of the hysterics; and they recurred 
accordingly, the head of the patient 
dropping on to the shoulder of her 
companion. The hysterics and this 
pathetic symptom were, however, for 


_a time, quite lost upon Sir Roland, 


He put his arm round her waist, 
indeed, but -quite mechanically— 
the result of an inveterate habit, 
perhaps; in other respects he was 
entirely oblivious of her whose 
wrongs appeared to excite him so 
deeply. 

Fierce wrath against his nephew 
—burning, fiery hatred to old 
M‘Killop, and bitter self-reproach 
at having lent himself to a dis- 
hononrable contract—and all for 
nothing,—these were his first emo- 
tions; and they were expressed in 
loud incoherent maledictions quite 
unworthy of an Excellency, in the 
presence of a lady. 

If a dispassionate outsider could 
have witnessed the tableau, it would 
certainly have struck him as com- 
ical. 

A beautiful young lady, weeping 
and wailing on the .shoulder of an 
elderly satyr, who mechanically 
fondled her, but was otherwise heed- 
less of her plight, as with averted 
head and swollen features he sat 
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cursing everybody and everything,- 
in a most catholic spirit. 

But even Sir Roland’s large re- 
pertoire had a limit, and when he 
had cursed himself out, more practi- 
cal reflections recurred. 

This was ruin, pure and simple, 
if it could not be stopped—he saw 
that; for, as an “honourable man,” 
he could not, of course, purchase 
M‘Killop’s silence, even if it was 
in the market, which seemed doubt- 
ful. 

But how far the mischief was re- 
parable,—that was the thing to be 
ascertained, now; and, to ascertain 
it, he talked right through the 
hysterics, with the most selfish in- 
difference. 

The hysterics accommodatingly 
paused to let his question be heard, 
and did not find it necessary to 
recur. 

“What reason does he dare to 
give for this ?” said Sir Roland. 

“He has changed his mind; he 
does not care for me; he does not 
trust in me.” 

“ How ?” 

“T declined, you know,” con- 
tinued Kila, shifting her head to Sir 
Roland’s biceps, so as to bring her 
eyes into play—‘I declined to have 
anything to say to him, without your 
sanction.” 

“You did? Well?” 

“This has enraged him; I fear 
his temper is sadly vindictive ; and 
he writes to me, spurning me, Sir 
Roland—spurning me.” 

“By the Lord Harry! he shall 
eat his words.” 

“No, no, [ beg of you; no. He 
says, ‘Apparently you prefer Sir 
Roland’s good opinion, Sir Roland’s 
affection, to mine ;—I leave you to 
him.’ ” 

“Oh, this is some lover’s whim, 
some mere caprice; it must be 
righted; you have been teasing 
him, perhaps; but leave him to me 
—Il’ll bring him to his senses quick 
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enough. What! sacrifice a beauti- 
ful, charming, angelic girl, and him- 
self into the bargain, to his own vile 
temper! No, no; I won’t let him 
cut his own throat ;—no, no.” 

“Sir Roland, listen to me—I will 
not have you write to this man! he 
has insulted me beyond endurance. 
If he prayed, on his knees, to me, 
for a century, [I would not consent 
even to look at him; do you under- 
stand me ?”’ 

“T hear you, my dear child, but 
I do not understand you. You are 
over-excited; think no more of it, 
now. ‘To-morrow we can discuss it 
coolly.” 

“T am perfectly cool, Sir Roland ; 
and you must promise me not to 
write to him.” 

“‘Not till you permit me; but do 
you not love him, then ?” 

“TI detest him ;—any feeling I 
once may have had has been worn 
out by his childish folly, his out- 
rageous temper, his vanity, and his 
weakness ; he is too boyish. I feel 
that I could not lean upon such a 
heart” (and here she nestled closer to 
Sir Roland’s, as if to indicate that it 
was of a more suitable pattern), “so 
it is as well as it is; I can’t think 
how a nephew can be so unlike an 
uncle. Say nothing, please, to any- 
body about it. I would not have 
even papa and mamma know how 
I have been humiliated; you must 
help me to concoct a story for them ; 
will you not ?” 

“*) am perplexed,” stammered Sir 
Roland; “but I will—I will think 
it over. You are quite certain that 
a reconciliation is impossible ?” 

“‘ Positively ; I would never listen 
to it.” 

“T am perplexed,” repeated his 
Excellency, hazily: and well he 
might be; for to concoct a story for 
M‘Killop that would have any sav- 
ing effect on his own prospects, was 
a stiffish undertaking. ‘1 am per- 
plexed, but I will speak to you to- 
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morrow. Can we meet at the same 
hour ?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Till then, no more of it; now 
let us return.” And they went 
home, almost without exchanging 
a word. 

The burden had, to some extent, 
fallen from Eila’s shoulders. She 
had, at least, found and _ initiated 
a policy; she had made a sort of 
pseudo-confidant, as against. her 
father and mother, and she had 
commanded him to concoct ways 
and means of her escape from the 
dilemma. But if the burden had 
been shifted from her shoulders, 
it had assuredly transferred itself to 
those of her confidant with.a very 
much enhanced weight. 

His Excellency staggered under 
it ; he was not merely perplexed, he 
was at his wits’ end; no course 
seemed before him but to walk out 
of his worldly possessions and all 
their direct and indirect advantages, 
and beg “‘ this infernal, hare-brained, 
of a 


upsetting, romantic noodle 
nephew” to walk into them; while 
he settled down, on a miserable pit- 
tance of a half-pension, at some 


small Continental town. That was 
the only course which he could pur- 
sue, according even to his filmy view 
of honour. The other alternative was 
too broad. To purchase Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop—that was the only other line 
he could, at first, see; but that 
was a naked fraud, and it looked 
extremely nasty without any cloth- 
ing. But, on continued reflection, 
M‘Killop was rolling in money; he 
was not purchasable; no money 
would silence him if he had made 
up his mind to speak; so the fraud 
looked all the nakeder and uglier for 
being impracticable. Was there no 
other means of circumventing him ? 
M‘Killop’s interest was clearly to 
keep quiet; but he had shown pre- 
monitory symptoms of growing a 
conscience; what could check them ? 
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if not money, what then? Was 
there no other device that would be 
as efficacious, and, at the same time, 
not be so indecently and vulgarly 
nude? Voyons. 

That night the Duchess of Esil, 
Lady Grampington, and a certain 
French marquis of the old régime, 
had to play dummy whist: they 
waited for the complementary mem- 
ber of the partie till their noble tem- 
pers were sadly exasperated ; and, at 
last, a message came that he was in- 
disposed. Sir Roland was, in fact, 
engaged in playing, with a spectral 
adversary, a game of chess, his bad 
angel suggesting the moves. The 
advice of his monitor must have 
been effective, and he must have 
won; for on rising to go to bed, he 
muttered, with a not very angelic 
smile, “That will checkmate him, 
and the game must be mine.” 

When Sir Roland had made up his 
mind to join M‘Killop in his scheme 
and to defraud his nephew, he had 
amused, though it can scarcely be 
said that he deceived, any little rem- 
nant of a conscience he possessed, 
by assuring himself that, by one 
compensation and another, Bertrand 
would not be materially a loser. 
Still the resolution had educated 
him to the idea of a fraud: as a 
matter of fact, it had done so; for 
the juggle of compensation was only 
a little bit of gilt gingerbread, of- 
fered, in a sort of honorary way, as 
a bribe to a guasi moral sense, and 
more to keep up a respectable fiction 
than for any other purpose. He 
had looked fraud. deliberately in the 
face—there was the great fact; and, 
though he had covered it up im- 
mediately with a flimsy veil, the 
shock of novelty could never again 
disturb him on a reperusal of its 
‘hateful mien.” To have formed 
the resolution at all, showed that he 
was pretty near the bottom of the 
Jacilis descensus ; and it supplied any 
little impetus that was necessary to 
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tumble him down into the depths, 
when his self-interest .gravitated in 
the same direction. 

His self-interest did now so gravi- 
tate unmistakably ; and the ques- 
tion of a fraud on his nephew—a 
pure uncompensated fraud — gave 
him surprisingly little trouble; the 
moral difficulties of doing the thing 
at all, were almost immediately lost 
sight of in the superior difficulty of 
inducing M‘Killop to co-operate. 
How that was to be done had oc- 
cupied his thoughts this evening. 
The result of his reflections was, 
that M‘Killop’s co-operation could 
only be secured by stratagem ; he 
thought he saw the way to check- 
mate him, as he had exclaimed ; and 
he made his first move in that direc- 
tion the next morning, by writing 
the following letter to Kila :— 


“My pear Ea, — I have .em- 
ployed the interval since we parted 
in trying to find a solution for your 
troubles and my own; I couple my 


own with yours, not only because 
whatever troubles you distresses me, 
but because, both by the infamous 
conduct of my nephew and by my 
own involuntary agency, I feel, to 
a certain degree, responsible for the 
situation in which you find, yourself. 
I said I was perplexed yesterday, and 
I have had many hours of perplex- 
ity since. I have, however, found 
a solution which would certainly 
relieve you from your painful posi- 
tion, though, it is more than possible, 
you may be unwilling to adopt it. 

“T have looked at the situation 
from your point of view and from 
my own, and, looking at it from 
yours and through your delicate 
sensibility, I can see very clearly all 
from which you recoil. 

“The humiliation of a sudden, un- 
explained desertion; the sympathy 
and the sneers of society ; the indel- 
ible brand of slight and rejection ; 
the line your father will take; the 
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publicity he will give to the scandal 
by instituting a suit ; the exposure in 
court of all your most sacred feelings ; 
the sneering of impertinent counsel 
over your letters ; the jeering of the 
audience and the press,—I can 
quite comprehend how you recoil 
from such an ordeal. 

“Now for my solution, I take 
it for granted that any girl of sensi- 
bility would rather underlie the im- 
putation of having jilted than that 
of having been jilted. Well, you 
must turn the tables on Bertrand ; 
you must jilt him, before it has got 
wind that he has broken faith with 
you; in a word, you must marry 
immediately, The suggestion startles 
you perhaps, or you think I jest. 
‘Husbands don’t grow like black- 
berries,’ you will say. True; but I 
don’t jest, and, what is more, I see 
a husband already, if you will only 
take him. ‘Who is he?’ you ask. 
Wait a little. 

“T have looked at the matter from 
my point of view aiso, I told you. 
Very well; and I have said to my- 
self, ‘Here is the most charming girl 
in Christendom, and she has been 
treated infamously by my scoundrel 
of a nephew. He has put her in a 
dreadful position. I am bound to 
get her out of it, not only because 
of my affection for her, but because 
she has been compromised by my 
kinsman. She must marry. Good ; 
but she must marry well—into a 
position and a fortune worthy of 
her. Clearly so; but she must 
marry immediately ; and how to find 
a suitable match for her immediate- 
ly? there is the question. It is 
difficult, but I am bound to do it.’ 

“Very well. I offer you, my 


-dear girl, my own fortune and my 


own position—neither of them alto- 

gether despicable. The feeling that 

I can be of use to you emboldens 

me to make the offer which your 

charms, the moment I saw you, sug- 

gested to my heart. If you will 
2F 
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take these offerings, burthened with 
an old fellow who loves you very 
» dearly—vous voild—you will find 
your solution, and make me the 
happiest of men. If you cannot do 
this, of course you shall have my 
friendliest services in attempting to 
find some other means of extrica- 
tion ; though, I confess, this is the 
only one that presents itself. I 
think I could make you very happy, 
and the position in which I should 
place you would be more suitable to 
your grace and refinement than is 
your present home, with the uncon- 
genial society of a step-mother whose 
vulgarity makes you wince, and 
whose unkindness to you has often 
pained me. I have written this 
rather than said it, so as to give 
you time for reflection. But let our 
meeting take place, as arranged, this 
afternoon, and then you shall give 
me your answer. Believe me that 
I await it as eagerly as if I was— 
what shall we say ?—twenty years 
younger! Let it be ‘ Yes!’ dearest 


Eila; oh, let it be ‘ Yes!’ 
“Yours most affectionately, 
**Rotanp CAMERON.” 


Let us not suppose that, in writ- 
ing this letter, Sir Roland was not 
proposing a step that was most un- 
congenial to him. He abhorred the 
marriage tie, and, indeed, had spent 
a good deal of his time in practi- 
cally evincing his contempt and dis- 
regard for it. It suggested to him 
trouble, boredom, bondage, and a 
total revolution in his habits; he 
also felt that he should incur ridi- 
cule—and, in fact, if Eila’s anteced- 
ent arrangement got wind, which it 
certainly would, something more 
than ridicule. Still it was his only 
resource; it was the only effectual 
way of shutting M‘Killop’s mouth. 
The alternatives before him were, 
Marriage or Ruin; and as the for- 
mer was clearly the minor evil, he 
adopted it. 
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Kila’s personal attractions were 
a slight alleviation, certainly; but, 
after all, only a slight one. 

So he wrote the letter, feeling that 
he was paying no small price for his 
preservation. 

That which was to be done must 
be done promptly, however; and 
he dispatched the letter with all 
haste, and determined to carry out 
his plan with the utmost energy. ~ 
His knowledge of character gave 
him considerable hope that his suit 
would not be rejected ; but as it was 
the last card in his pack, he awaited 
the result with much anxiety. 

When Eila received the letter 
she carried it to her own room for 
perusal. 

Its contents may, or may not, 
have been unexpected; they cer- 
tainly were not unwelcome, for 
“Thank heaven! thank heaven!” 
were her pious ejaculations when 
she had read it through; and then, 
having laid it on her toilette table, 
she looked in the glass, and mur- 
mured to herself, with a pleasant 
smile, ‘‘Lady Cameron!” The 
marriage was, in fact, not only wel- 
come as a means of extrication, but 
perfectly so for its own sake. She 
had no foolish prejudices about in- 
equality of years. To her, marriage 
was a practical, not a sentimental, 
question. An elderly husband was 
even more desirable than a young 
one, according to her creed, which 
said, “It is better to be an old 
man’s darling than a young man’s 
slave.” So that, if Sir Roland and 
Bertrand had originally come on the 
tapis together as rivals, Bertrand’s 
chances would certainly have been 
slender. It would have resolved 
itself pretty well into a match be- 
tween jfee-simple and reversionary 
interests, and Kila was quite aware 
that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, for she had plenty 
of proverbial wisdom at command. 

In spite of Bertrand, she would 
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thus stil] have the same fortune and 
a better position—all at once, too, 
without waiting for dead men’s 
shoes. How that would gall Ber- 
trand! And what glory to domin- 
eer over Mrs. M‘Killop! what an 
extinguisher this would be for her 
insolence, her affected superiority, 
her nonsensical pedigree! Lady 
Cameron of Aberlorna would put 
Mrs. M‘Killop of Tolmie-Donnochie 
in her place, and keep her there. 
Then the county neighbours who 
had ignored them ;—what bliss to 
snub them all round as the great 
lady of the district! She would 
turn the tables on them with a ven- 
geance; and Mr. Tainsh’s brutality 
to her, that would not be forgot- 
ten. ‘Tainsh should either be sum- 
marily dismissed from his factor- 
ship, or retained for purposes of 
persecution. 

It was a glorious vista. She 
rubbed her hands with delight as 
she contemplated it, and reflected 
on her marvellous escape, and how 
two days ago she might have thrown 
herself to the dogs, and espoused a 
Horneyhoff. 

Again and again she expressed 
the devoutest gratitude to Heaven. 

There were minor difficulties to 
encounter, of course. Her father 
might be troublesome; he was set 
on the marriage with Bertrand, 
whom she was to jilt,—ha! ha!—but 
Sir Roland must manage all that. 
Under the shelter of his name and 
position, it mattered little to her 
what her relations thought, or said, 
or did. Sir Roland would make 
the details all right; and with such 
thoughts she tripped out joyously 
to meet him; and never with a 
brighter mien, or half so light a 
heart, had she gone forth to meet 


her gallant young lover in the sum- ' 


mer woods. 


“Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle 
shapes, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice !” 
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She arrived first at the rendez- 
vous, and had time to pose herself 
and study an effective overture be- 
fore Sir Roland made his appear- 
ance. 

The réle she should adopt had 
been a subject of some doubt to her. 
She had hesitated whether to play 
Beggar-maid to his Cophetua, or 
the coy and difficult nymph requir- 
ing solicitation and time for thought. 
But the latter was too hazardous; 
the time was so short that her art 
must be no longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary; and she decided 
for a modified reading of the “ Beg- 
gar-maid.” This resolution had 
scarcely been taken, when the sound 
of approaching steps warned her to 
fall into a fit of deep abstraction, 
from which she did not awake till 
the fitting moment, when Sir Ro- 
land was, so to speak, within range. 
Then she looked up with a start, 
rose quivering, went forward to 
meet him, with two or three steps 
of impassioned energy, gave him 
one long, thrilling glance, and fell 
upon his bosom. 

“Mine, Kila? mine?’ cried the 
old reprobate. 

“It is your generosity, and not 
your love—it cannot be your love 
—that has prompted you to this,” 
she murmured. : 

“Tt is my fervent love, my 
darling—I swear to it,” cried Sir 
Roland. 

“No, no, it is your chivalry that 
speaks,” moaned the Beggar-maid. 

“Tt is ‘my love, which I glory 
in,” shouted King Cophetua. “I 
will go on my knees to you, and 
swear it” (he didn’t, though), “and 
beg for a little in return.” 

“Ah! what heart could refuse 
love to such noble generosity ?” 

“Do not talk of generosity ; tell 
me that you believe in my love; 
tell me that you return it a little; 
tell me that you accept me, and 


then I shall be happy.” 
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“T do,—I do,—all—all !” 
“Then I am happy,” cried Sir 
Roland; and nothing further of a 
semtimenta] nature occurring to him 
to say at the moment, he set to 
work and kissed his fiancée in a 
very business-like way, conduct- 
ing her drooping form, with a “‘long- 
drawn-out sweetness” of slow pro- 
gression, back to the seat from 
which she had arisen. It was a 
loathly sight. 

The interview between this well- 
matched pair was a long one. The 
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main question— that of the marriage 
—was carried, as we have seen, 
nem. con.; but when it got into 
committee, there was a good deal of 
debate and difficulty in adjusting 
some of the details. .A_business- 
like spirit being displayed on both 
sides, however, and an honest desire 
to effect a settlement, all difficulties 
were, at length, removed, and the 
session closed with the sentimental 
formalities which had marked its 
opening. Let us leave the romantic 
lovers for a little to themselves. 





AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Tue lighter literature of America 
has hitherto confined itself within a 
very narrow sphere, Its nationality 
has been only the nationality of a 
limited circle—it has had nothing in 
it of the wider air of a great conti- 
nent. The opinion of a village, the 
habits of a town, have been the 
most we have been able to learn that 
was novel or characteristic. Its 
tone, in short, has been local and 
not national. Except in the works 
of Mrs. Stowe—or, to speak more to 
the letter, in her first work—and in 
those of Mr. Hawthorne, there has 
been nothing like the beginning of 
a new literature. The books have 
been middle-class books, domestic 
in tone and narrow in treatment, 
and evidently written for the young 
people, who alone in a busy commun- 
ity have time to read, Women, of 
course, are the great novel-readers 
everywhere, and a great majority of 
such books must at all times take 
their tone from the mild tastes and 
home interests_of the gentle reader, 
whose leisure permits her to go con- 
tentedly through hundreds of pages 
of unexciting dialogue. We have 
learned from these works that young 





ladies have a different code of man- 
ners in New York or Boston from 
that which is current in London. 
We have acquired wonderful scraps 
of information about the toilette and 
expenses of an American beauty, and 
the easy manner in which she treats 
her lovers ; and on the other hand, 
we know how they make cakes in 
a New England farm-steading, and 
how well literature and the fine arts 
may thrive in conjunction with 
washing and scrubbing. This sort 
of thing is amusing enough, and 
even those who are not acquainted 
with the society it portrays may 
generally make out with tolerable 
distinctness which part of it is trae 
to fact, and which is coloured by 
the hopes and theories of an enthu- 
siastic fancy. But in all this there 
is nothing new, nothing of the en- 
ergy of youthful forces, and not 
much beyond mere imitation of the 
English model upon which the 
school has been formed. Of late 
years, however, this flatness and 
dead level have begun to break up, 
and the impulse of new life makes 
itself visible to us in the hands of 
two very different classes. The one 
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which is the most healthy and vig- 
orous is that which comes from the 
lawless outskirts of the world, from 
California and the wilds, and is 
represented to the English reader 
chiefly by the little volume called 
‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ *— 
a book which has been visible about 
the railway bookstalls for some time 
past, with a revolting green-and-yel- 
low picture of a furious virago of the 
lowest class on its boards—by way, 
apparently, of keeping it out of the 
hands of readers with any regard for 
their character. The other class is 
of a very different type, and is also 
to be found about the bookstalls in 
very slim and cheap, and apparently 
very popular, little volumes. It is 
feminine in tone, but so far different 
from the merely domestic ideal as to 
open up to us a new school of thought 
and feeling, such as we have but few 
specimens of in England. This class 
of books may be represented by the 
tiny production called ‘Gates Ajar.’ 
Here are two ways newly opened 
up into the mind of the great 
continent, which are worthy a little 
consideration. They represent the 
World which is beneath convention- 
alities, beyond the sway of any- 
thirg but the roughest and widest 
principles of life, on the one hand, 
and the world which is making an 
effort to break through the banal 
laws of flat, respectable, middle-class 
existence on the other. The first is 
rude and wild, and though sufficient- 
ly pure in tone, yet dealing with 
many questions and introducing 
many personages in a calm histori- 
cal fashion, without praise or blame, 
which are not often mentioned in 
the domestic circle ; the other is apt 
to be fantastic in its spiritual yearn- 
ings, and will not please the ortho- 
dox. The one is all fact, rough, 
terrible, unusual, sometimes touch- 
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ing, sometimes revolting; the other 
is all theory, aspiration, fancy. Both 
are tentative efforts towards some- 
thing better—chaotic heavings of un- 
trained intellect, and power which 
has not quite learned to know itself 
ang its strength. But on that very 
account they are full of interest; 
their irregularity and imperfections 
giving evidence of the working of 
new life. America, as it is in New 
York drawing-rooms, is something 
considerably more artificial, conven- 
tional, and untrue, than even life in 
London,—we speak, let us premise, 
not from personal knowledge, but 
from the pictures in American 
books; the New England villages 
are very much better and more 
original, yet they are also limited 
by all the pettiness of a fully 
established and unchanging life. 
But very different is the wild 
existence among the diggings, the 
chaotic beginning of new empires. 
In California the Pilgrim Fathers are 
not the founders, neither are old laws 
of an old world the foundation upon 
which the*new state is to be built, 
It is founded rather upon conquest, 
not of old civilisation, but of older 
nature, and represents to us more 
nearly what primitive settlements 
must have been, how Nimrod and 
Tubal-Cain may have started their 
new kingdoms, than any more stately 
impulse of colonisation. It is to be 
hoped that the patriarchs were more ° 
innocent in their ways than the dig- 
gers, and less skilled in evil; but in 
their case, as in that of this last em- 
bryo of human power, life went first 
in its rudest principles, and worked 
itself into law and shape. The sha 

has scarcely come yet in California, 
but the life is there, fierce, unruly, 
and untrained—abounding in evil 
elements, with nothing beyond some 
spark of constitutional kindness for 








* The Luck of Roaring Camp; and other Sketches. By Bret Harte. Hotten: 
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the weak and awe of the unknown 
to represent religion in it—but yet 
natural, vigorous, and new. 

‘The luck of Roaring Camp’ is but 

one very brief tale out of a dozen. It 
is a narrative of a short life—that of 
a baby—in one of those curious colo- 
nies of gold-diggers. It bears every 
evidence of being true to the life, as 
a picture studied from the life might 
be expected to be. It is full of 
rude figures, without a pretence at 
‘civilisation even, much less refine- 
ment—men without conscience or 
restraint, careless in body and in 
mind, and rough as the rocks they 
work among; yet it is long since we 
have read anything so touching. 
Here in some dozen pages the whole 
wild, rude, unlovely life is set be- 
fore us, utterly denuded of anything 
elevating or beautiful, unteachable, 
uncontrollable, and yet with a heart 
that can be touched, and is still 
capable of the very simplicity of 
tenderness in its uncouth way. We 
are introduced to the camp at a mo- 
ment of high excitement. A won- 
derful event bas just happened in it. 
The one wretched woman in the place, 
an abandoned creature, for whom no 
one pretends to have either respect 
or regard, dies in giving birth to a 
child, and the child is received by 
the diggers with a wondering rev- 
erence, curiosity, and sense of pro- 
prietorship, which have the strang- 
“est effect upon them. Here is 
Roaring Camp as it appeared while 
this event was taking place :— 


“The assemblage numbered about a 
hundred men. One or two of them were 
actual fugitives from justice, some were 
criminals, and all were reckless. Physi- 
cally they exhibited no indication of their 
aa lives and character. The greatest 
scamp had a Raphael face, with a profu- 
sion of blond hair; Oakhurst, a gambler, 
had the melancholy air and intellectual 
abstraction of a Hamlet; the noblest and 
most courageous man was scarcely over 
five feet in height, with a soft voice, and 
an embarrassed timid manner. The 
term ‘rough’ applied to them was a 
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distinction rather than a definition. Per- 
haps in the minor details of fingers, toes, 
ears, &c., the camp may have been defi- 
cient; but these slight omissions did not 


detract from their aggregate force. The 
strongest man had lost three fingers on 
his right hand; the best shot had but 
one eye. 

‘*Such was the physical aspect of the 
men that were dispersed around the cabin. 
The camp lay in a triangular valley, be- 
tween two hills and a river, The only 
outlet was a steep trail on the summit of 
a hill that faced the cabin, now illumi- 
nated by the rising moon. . A fire 
of withered pine-boughs added sociality 
to the gathering. By degrees.the natural 
levity of Roaring Camp returned. Bets 
were freely offered and taken regarding 
the result. In the midst of an ex- 
cited discussion an exclamation came from 
those nearest the door, and the camp 
stopped to listen. Above the swaying 
and moaning of the pines, the swift rush 
of the river, and the crackling of the fire, 
rose a sharp, querulous cry—a cry unlike 
anything heard before in the camp. The 
pines stopped moaning, the river ceased 
to rush, and the fire to crackle. It seemed 
as if nature had stopped to listen too. 

““The camp rose to its fect as one 
man.”’ 

When the next step in the story 
comes, and the loungers are admit- 
ted to see the new-born creature, 
cradled in a candle-box, and placed 
upon the table, while its mother lies 
dead, and decently covered over in 
a corner, the scene is not less charac- 
teristic. The dead woman has little 
or no pity from them, but the new 
life is wonderful and strange, filling 
them with curiosity and a sentiment 
which they do not understand. A 
hat is placed for contributions for 
the maintenance of the baby beside 
its uncouth cradle, and into this all 
kinds of extraordinary gifts are put 
—‘‘a silver tobacco-box, a doubloon, 
a navy revolver, silver-mounted—a 
gold specimen, a diamond _ breast- 
pin, a diamond ring (suggested by 
the pin, with the remark from the 
giver that he saw that pin, and went 
two diamonds better),” —all this 
comes pouring into the hat, while 
the men pass in a line staring at 
the infant. The first man who en- 
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tered had taken off his hat, “and 
in such communities good and bad 
actions are catching,” and the whole 
camp thus uncovered to the child, 
who had been given to it, a novel 
responsibility and privilege. 

“Only one incident occurred to break 
the monotony of the procession. As 
Kentuck bent over the candle-box, half- 
curiously, the child turned, and, in a 
spasm Of pain, caught at his groping 
finger and held it fast foramoment. Ken- 
tuck looked foolish and embarrassed ; 
something like a blush tried to assert 
itself in his weather-beaten cheek. ‘The 
d—d little cuss!’ he said, as he extricated 
his finger, with perhaps more tenderness 
and care than he might have been deemed 
capable of showing. He held that finger 
a little apart from its fellows.as he went 
out and examined it curiously. The ex- 
amination provoked the same original 
remark in regard to the child In fact, 
he seemed to enjoy repeating it—‘ He 
rastled with my finger,’ he remarked to 
Tipton, holding up the member; ‘d—d 
little cuss!’ 

“Tt was four o’clock before the camp 
sought repose. A‘light burnt in the 
cabin where the watchers sat, for Stumpy 
did not go to bed that night. Nor did 
Kentuck. He drank quite freely, and 
related with great gusto his experience, 
invariably ending with his characteristic 
condemnation of the new-comer. It 
seemed to relieve him of any unjust im- 
putation of sentiment, and Kentuck 
had the weaknesses of the nobler sex. 
When everybody else had gone to bed, 
he walked down to the river and whistled 
reflectingly. Then he walked up the gulch, 
past the cabin, still whistling with de- 
monstrative unconcern. At a large red- 
wood treehe paused, and retraced his 
steps, and again passed the cabin. Half- 
way down to the river’s bank he again 
paused, and then returned and knocked 
at the door. It was opened by Stumpy. 
‘How goes it?’ said Kentuck, looking 
past Stumpy towards the candle-box. ‘ All 
serene,’ replied Stumpy; ‘anything up?’ 
‘Nothing.’ There was a pause—an em- 
barrassing one—Stumpy still holding the 
door. Then Kentuck had recourse to his 
finger, which he held up to Stumpy— 
‘Rastled with it, the d—d little cuss!’ 
he said, and retired.’ 

In this amusing, affecting way 
does the rude economy of the 
diggers’ life,—their profanity, and 
the touches of feeling of which 
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they are at first ashamed,—become 
apparent to us. Nothing is softened 
in the picture—there is no senti- 
ment—nobody is reminded of the 
innocence of his own cradle in 
words, as so many moralist-humor- 
ists would take pleasure in remind- 
ing him. The Camp is ~ot changed 
at once intoa nursery Bethel. But 
nevertheless, the whole community, 
in which there is not a single woman 
left, gets gradually absorbed in the 
child, and with a shamefaced sub- 
mission to the soft new yoke which 
is thus put on its neck, it knows 
not how, grows a little cleane¥, & 
little quieter, a little kinder, with a 
clumsy surprise at itself which is 
perfectly well rendered and_tho- 
roughly natural. Stormy discus- 
sions ‘are held over the best man- 
ner of rearing the little orphan ; 
and the whole camp rises fierce and 
unanimous to resist the suggestion 
of sending the child away to be 
nursed. When the difficulty is 
solved by means of ass’s milk, they 
send to Sacramento for baby-clothes 
with the widest liberality. ‘‘ Mind,” 
said the treasurer, as he pressed a 
bag of gold-dust into the express- 
man’s hands, “the best that can be 
got—lace, you know, and filigree 
work, and frills;\—d—n the cost!” 
The christening of the baby fur- 
nishes another most characteristic 
scene. One of the wild crew, “a 
noted wag,” had prepared a burlesque - 
of the Church service, which was 
expected to afford unbounded amuse- 
ment to the community. Two days 
were spent in getting up this mock 
ceremonial, training the choir and 
making ready all requisites for the 
fun. 


“But after the procession had marched 
to the grove, with music and banners, 
and the child had been deposited before 
the mock altar, Stumpy stepped before 
the impatient crowd. ‘It aint my style 
to spoil fun, boys,’ said the little man, 
stoutly, eyeing the faces around him; 
‘but it strikes me that this thing aint 
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exactly on the square. It’s playing it 
pretty low down on this yer baby to ring 
in fun on him that he aint going to 
understand. . . But,’ said Stumpy, 
quickly following “up his advantage, 
‘we're here for a christening, and will 
have it. I proclaim you Thomas Luck, 
according to the laws of the United States 
and the State of California; so help me 
God.’ It was the first time the name of 
the Deity had been uttered otherwise 
than profanely in the camp.” 


The child thus strangely born 
and christened became “‘the Luck” 
of the wild little colony, and grad- 
ually worked the strangest change 
in his rough subjects. They grew 
careful of the outer man, in order 
to be permitted to hold the baby 
in their unaccustomed arms, The 
shouting and yelling which pro- 
cured the camp its name were put 
down, not to interfere with his slum- 
bers; and by-and-by there might be 
seen of evenings the strangest scene 
—the child in the arms of a musi- 
cal sailor, whose great performance 
was the ballad of ‘“‘ The Arethusa,” 
ninety stanzas long, which he sang 
with lugubrious faithfulness, rock- 
ing the baby in his arms—‘ while 
the men would lie at full length 
under the trees in the soft summer 
twilight, smoking their pipes and 
drinking in the melodious utterances. 
An indistinct idea that this was pas- 
toral happiness pervaded the camp.” 
During the day the child was car- 
ried down with them to “the 
gulch,” from whence the gold was 
taken, and was placed on a blanket 
canopied over with a flowery and leafy 
network of branches done by the 
hands of his rough nurses, to grow 
and mature like any other flower in 
the fresh air—which he did, reward- 
ing them by wonderful instances of 
sagacity and cleverness. Nothing 
can be more curious than this pic- 
ture of the jealous band, shut up 
among their mountains, receiving 
no visits from the outside world 
and permitting none, watching over 
their mines with angry eyes and 


prompt revolvers, and hearing of 
the outside universe only by means 
of the express-man who brought 
a rosewood cradle for the Luck, 
“packed eighty miles by mule,” and 
whose report of them was—“ They’ve 
a street up there in. Roaring that 
would lay even with any in Red Dog 
[the next settlement]. They've got 
vines and flowers round their houses, 
and they wash themselves twice a- 
day. But they’re mighty rough on 
strangers, and they worship an In- 
jin baby.” The baby’s work of 
civilisation was not, however, des- 
tined to go on long. This was how 
it came to an end. 


“The winter of 1851 will long be re- 
membered in the foot-tribes. The snow 
lay deep on the sierras, and every moun- 
tain-creek became a river, and every river 
alake. Each gorge and gulch was trans- 
formed into a tumultuous watercourse, 
that descended the hillsides, tearing down 
giant trees, and scattering its drift and 
debris along the plain. Red Dog had been 
twice tinder water, and Roaring Camp had 
been forewarned. ‘ Water put the gold 
into them gulches,’ said Stumpy. ‘It’s 
been here once, and will be here again.’ 
And that night the North Fork suddenly 
leaped over its banks, and swept up the 
triangular valley of Roaring Camp. In 
the confusion of rushing water, crashing 
trees, and crackling timber, and the dark- 
ness which seemed to flow with the water 
and blot out the fair valley, but little 
could be done to collect the scattered 
camp. When the morning broke, the 
cabin of Stumpy nearest the river-bank 
was gone. Higher up the gulch they 
found the body of its unlucky owner; but 
the pride, the hope, the joy, the Luck of 
Roaring Camp had disappeared. They 
were returning with sad hearts, when a 
shout from the bank recalled them. It 
was a relief-boat from down the river. 
They had picked up, they said, a man 
and an infant, nearly exhausted, about 
two miles below. id anybody know 
them, and did they belong here ? 

“Tt needed but a glance to show them 
Kentuck lying there, cruelly crushed and 
bruised, but still holding the Luck of 
Roaring Camp in his arms, As they bent 
over the strangely-assorted pair, they saw 
the child was cold and pulseless. ‘ He is 
dead,’ said one. ‘Dead?’ he repeated, 
feebly. ‘Yes, my man; and you are 
dying too.’ A smile lit the eyes of the 
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expiring Kentuck. ‘ Dying!’ he repeated ; 
‘he’s a-taking me with him. -Tell the 
boys I’ve got the Luck with me now.’ 
And the strong man, clinging to the frail 
babe as a drowning man is said to cling 
to a straw, drifted away into the shadowy 
river that flows for ever to the unknown 
sea.”’ 

This sketch, slight and brief as it 
is, answers the highest and noblest 
purpose of fiction. There is more 
in it than in scores of three-volume 
novels. It opens to us a whole 
new and strange world, showing 
not one man but a crowd of men, 
sadly abandoned of everything that 
is lovely and of good report, yet still 
made in God’s image, and possessing 
such qualities, hidden under the 
crust of profanity and reckless sinful- 
ness, as make us pause and tremble 
ere we condemn. We venture to 


say that there are few readers of the 
‘Luck of Roaring Camp’ who will 
not think wistfully and pitifully ever 
after of the wild and half-savage 
gold-diggers, with all their terrible 
ways; and many who will learn 


from this little tale the wholesome 
doctrine that now, as eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, the publicans and 
sinners have their day, and are 
wooed back to the fold by means of 
which we know nothing, in ways 
which we are not called upon to 
judge of. Nothing can be more 
rude or less lovely than the life here 
portrayed—nothing can be more 
simply true than the narrative. 
Here nothing is hidden, nothing 
excluded, no false gloss put on; and 
yet the heart is touched, the mind 
elevated by the strange tale. There 
is neither condemnation nor horror 
of vice in it—vice being a matter of 
course in the community; yet its 
tendency is more than virtuous, it is 
lofty and pure. The reader laughs, 
but it is with a tear in his eye, which 
is one of the highest luxuries of feel- 
ing; his heart melts over all those 
rough fellows lying about half 
dressed, with pistols at their belts, 
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and every kind of fierce and terrible 
recollection in their minds, smoking 
under the trees, watching the sailor 
rock and sing to the child, and 
‘‘entertaining an ipdistinct idea” 
that this was “pastoral happiness.” 
There never was a more vivid, never 
a more affecting picture, drawn in 
fewer words. It is terse as a drama 
ought to be, full of light and dark- 
ness and atmosphere as a picture, 
instinct at once with humour and 
tenderness. Whether Mr. Bret 
Harte will ever carry out the pro- 
mise contained in these dozen pages, 
it is very hard to predict; for he 
has a gift in another kind, which 
the blind world is equally ready, or 
perhaps more ready, to applaud, and 
which will lead his genius to de- 
struction rather than to full develop- 
ment; but if he were to build upon 
this real and firm foundation, he 
might be such a national bard as 
has not yet arisen in America,—a 
true exponent of her chaotic youth, 
her wild vigour of adolescence—the 
qualities that will ripen, not those 
which must die. 

None of the other short stories 
in the volume are equal to “‘ Roar- 
ing Camp,” though ‘“ Tennessee’s 
Partner,” the “‘ Man of no Account,” 
and the “Idyll of Red Gulch,” are 
all very striking, and show the 
writer’s power of bringing out true 
human nature, tenderness, and 
moral beauty out of the saddest 
wrecks and fragments of humanity. 
We cannot refrain from quoting an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of 
Tennessee’s partner to rescue this 
principal from the hands of Judge 
Lynch, who had caught and con- 
victed him of aggravated highway 
robbery, and was about to hang the 
culprit. The partner is admitted, to 
the extempore court of justice, on 
the ground of having something 
to say for the prisoner; and, com- 
ing in with a heavy carpet-bag, 
shakes hands, “ with laborious po- 
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liteness,” with every one in the 
room, 

‘*<T was passin’ by,’ he began, by way 
of apology, ‘and I thought I'd just step 
in and see how things was gettin’ on with 
Tennessee thar, my pardner. It’s a hot 
night. I disremember any sich weather 
before on the bar.’ 

‘““He paused a moment, but nobody 
volunteering any other meteorological 
annutation, he again had recourse to his 
handkerchief, and for some time mopped 
his face diligently. 

‘** Have you anything to say in behalf 
of the prisoner?’ said the judge, fiercely. 

“*«That’s it,’ said Tennessee’s partner, 
in a tone of relief; ‘I came yar as Ten- 
nessee’s pardner, knowin’ him nigh on 
four years, off and on, wet and dry, in 
luck and out o’ luck. His ways aint allus 
my ways, but thar aint any pints in that 
young man, there aint any liveliness he’s 
been up to as [ don’t know. And you 
say to me, sez you—confidential like, and 
between man and man—sez you, Do you 
know anything in his behalf? and I sez 
tovyou; sez I—confidential like, as between 
man and man—What should a man know 
of his pardner ?’ 

«Ts this all you have to say?’ said 
the judge, impatiently, feeling perhaps 
that a dangerous sympathy of humour 
was beginning to humanise the court. 

“¢That’s so,’ continued Tennessee’s 
partner; ‘it aint for me to say anything 
agin’ him. And now, what’s the case? 
Here’s Tennessee wants money, wants it 
bad, and doesn’t like to ask it of his old 

ardner, Well, what does Tennessee do ? 

e lays for a stranger, and he fetches 
that stranger. And you lays for him, and 
you fetches him—and the honours is easy. 
And I put it to you, being a far-minded 
man, and to you, gentlemen all, as far- 
minded men, if this isn’t so?’ 

**¢* Prisoner,’ said the judge, interrupt- 
ing, ‘have you any question to ask this 
man ?’ 

‘** No, no,’ continued Tennessee’s part- 
ner, hastily. ‘I play this yar hand alone. 
To come down to the bedrock, it’s just 
this: Tennessee thar has played it putty 
rough and expensive like on a stranger 
and on this yar camp. And now what’s 
the fair thing? Some would say more; 
some would say less. Here’s seventeen 
hundred dollars in coarse gold, and a 
watch—it’s about all my pile—and call it 
square?’ And before a hand could be 
raised to prevent him, he had emptied the 
contents of the carpet-bag upon the table. 

‘Fora moment his life was in jeopardy. 
One or two men sprang to their feet; sev- 


eral hands groped for hidden weapons; 
and a suggestion ‘ to throw him from the 
window’ was only over-ridden by a ges- 
ture from the judge. Tennessee laughed ; 
and Tennessee’s partner, apparently obli- 
vious of the excitement, improved the o»- 
portunity to mop his face again with his 
handkerchief.” 


This curious and slavish, yet 
tender and lofty devotion, is most 
touchingly drawn, without an at- 
tempt to add any false refinement 
to the picture. The poor fellow 
returns his gold dully to his bag, 
when he finds that he has done 
more harm than good by this at- 
tempt to corrupt the incorruptible 
Lynch. “This yer is a_ lone 
hand played alone and without my 
pardner,” he says, as he withdraws 
—a comical, quaint, pathetic figure, 
with no sense of right or wrong in 
him. His speech and his circum- 
stances are alike quaint and strange 
to us; but it requires no wizard’s 
sight to recognise them as affecting 
and true. 

We do not pretend to admire in 
the same way the ballad by the 
same hand, entitled “‘The Heathen 
Chinee.” The profound satire in 
it is probably too fine to be appre- 
ciated in the society from which it 
sprang: and though there is great 
humour in the picture, it is not of 
an attractive kind, The quict un- 
dertone of incredulous surprise and 
outraged moral feeling, however, 
with which the Yankee gambler 
discovers that the mild-looking 
Coolie is as great a rogue and cheat 
as himself, is very amusing. The 
verses are dated Table Mountain, 
1870, and no doubt sprang naturally 
from some scene which caught the 
wandering humorist’s eye. 


“THAT HEATHEN CHINEF. 


‘*Which I wish to remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar, 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 
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It was August the third, 
And quite soft was the skies, 
Which it might be inferred, 
That Ah Sin was likewise, aa 
Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand ; 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand, 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With the smile that was childlike and 
bland. 


Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the sight of Nye’s sleeve, 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive, 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made, 
Were quite frightful to see, 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye,, 
And he gazed upon me, 
And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, ‘Can this be ? ; 
Weare ruined by Chinese cheap labour.’ 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed,’ 
Like the leaves on the strand, 

With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding 
In the game he ‘did not understand.’ 


In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs— 
Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts ; 
And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wax.” 
This fine strain of moral indigna- 
tion speaks for itself. We fear that 
the satire, however, is likely to be 
more appreciated in spheres where 
the distinction between the gamb- 
ling digger and the heathen Chinee 
is not very apparent, than it is likely 
to be where its lesson could be of 
serious use—a danger to which all 
satire of the finer kind is always 
subject. We refrain, lest we should 
shock the delicate ear of the refined 


reader, from quoting the strange’ 


ballads published along with the 
one above quoted, and in many re- 
spects superior to it. But they are 
simple doggerel, though they are full 
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of truth and nature. The story of 
“ Jim,” for instance, is the most ab- 
surd travesty of poetry ; yet through 
the tattered veil of its rude verse, 
the ruder real man, profane and fierce, 
and ready with blow or revolver, 
without either morals or manners, 
but with a heart thrilling through 
his big frame, and tears that make 
his eyes dim, stands out clear as 
any picture. The story called 
“‘Dow’s Flat” is equally character 
istic. It is still doggerel, but full 
of the quaintest touches of pathetic 
humour. Here we find the old wo- 
man who “ did washing, and took on 
when no one was nigh ;” and the un- 


fortunate miner, whése luck was so 
‘‘powerful mean,” that everything 
went badly with him, until in dig- 
ging for water he found gold— 


* He kinder got that 
Through sheer contrairiness, 
For twas water the darned cuss was seekin’, 
aud his luck made him certain to miss.” 


We do not profess to admire dog- 
gerel in general, or to give it a high 
place as a vehicle of artistic expres- 
sion; but shiploads of the smooth 
English verses with which the garlier 
poets of America have favoured us, 
would not make up for the life and 
reality of these strings of irregular 
words; the fact of such a revela- 
tion indeed is true poetry, however 
rugged the expression may be. Let 
not Mr. Bret Harte be deluded. His 
powers of making fun are as nothing 
in comparison with this power which 
so few men possess. We have no 
doubt it is very clever to parody 
sensation novels, and to win a cheap 
fame from the follies of others ; but 
the ‘Luck of Roaring Camp’ is 
worth all the parodies that ever were 
written. It is such a picture as 
Young America may hang up in her 
biggest national gallery when she 
gets one. It expands our world, 
and swells our heart with a gen- 
uine pity, sympathy, admiration 
tinctured with sorrow, for those 
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pioneers of the generations who are 
doing the world’s roughest work, 
and getting sadly soiled in the opera- 
tion. ‘When the paths of civilisa- 
tion shall have been made over their 
bones, over the rocks and cairns on 
their graves, it will be good for pos- 
terity to know that some good was 
in these rude forefathers, as it is for 
us to have this lamp of clear and 
brilliant illumination throwing its 
sudden glare upon camp and gulch. 
The works of Mr. Bret Harte give, 
we are convinced, better promise of 
a true original influence in literature 
for America than anything we have 
yet seen from the other side of the 
Atlantic. The older names in Ameri- 
can letters are a hundred times more 
refined, write better English (though 


Mr. Harte’s narrative style is often: 


most vigorous and pure English), 
and are more generally admirable 
personages ; but they all form them- 
selves on European models, and 
have a distant as well as the near 
audience in their eye. Mr. Harte 
has had the daring to write what he 
knows without regard to models; 
and if, he but retains the native 
force of his beginning, without han- 
kering after those elegances which 
appear so doubly tempting to the 
American soul, he will, we do not 
doubt, win the gratitude of his 
country, and gain for himself a last- 
ing name. 

Another volume of the same class 
lies before us, but not so clear nor 
so true. The ‘Songs of the Sierras’* 
are, it is evident, a genuine native 
production of those glowing and 
wealthy wilds of which we know so 
little. ‘They contain a curious, crude, 
sometimes almost splendid, pro- 
mise of original poetry, all coloured 
and fragrant with the brightness 
and lavish flowery riches of the land 
it comes from; but this promise is 
unfortunately smothered too often 
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in what, we trust, is the exuberance 
of youth, and that tendency to maun- 
der and lose itself in its own abun- 
dance, which is so great a drawback 
to poetry. This is a fault which 
may, and we trust will, mend with 
experience, and when the first de- 
light of production has calmed down 
a little; and it is curious to find, 
in the hasty, impetuous, yet never 
unrefined poetry of Mr. Miller, the 
same scenes, the same characters, 
something of the same sentiment, 
which pervades the vigorous prose 
and the animated doggerel of Mr. 
Harte. The latter is much less dig- 
nified, though more graphic; but 
the former has also gleams of human 
life in it, like the fire-flies in those 
gorgeous woods. It is worth while 
to quote the modest and manly pre- 
face with which this little volume 
comes into the world. Mr. Miller 
throws himself upon the truth as 
well as upon the sympathy of critics, 
and makes an impetuous appeal to 
us to tell him what his career is to 
be. 

** These lines,’’ he says, “ were written 
on the rough edges of the frontier amid 
the scenes described, where I have spent 
all but the last few months of my life. 
There, walled from the world by seas 
on one hand, and the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in savage grandeur on the 
other, the heart would sometimes hunger 
after a gentler life, and the soul go out 
after the sweet ideal—a dove on the 
waters—and bring back dreams, and with 
them clothe facts and tales taken from 
the lips of mountain-men as they sat and 
told them round their camp and cabin 
fires. Of such creations are these songs. 
The city of Mexico was my Mecea, and 
San Francisco to me a marvel of magnifi- 
eence and civilisation. . . . I hesi- 
tate to confess these facts, lest the clever 
critic and reader might, on the principle 
that no good thing can come out of 
Nazareth, look no further than this ad- 
mission; and they who only seek a safe 
opportunity to condemn, do so at once. 
But feeling that the book, under the cir- 
cumstances, must have crudities appar- 
ent to the cultivated, but which I cannot 
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now correct, I think it due. It must go 
from my pen to the public without the 
advantage of criticism before publication. 
Where this was written, rhyming is con- 
sidered a mild type of insanity; while 
here’? (New York) ‘‘ the reading of man- 
uscript to a stranger is very properly 
deemed an assault with wilful intent to 
do bodily harm. 

“T almost feel that an apology is due 
for the bold act of a nameless young man 
leaving the woods of the Great West and 
seeking the capital of the world” (still 
meaning New York) ‘‘ to publish, and am 
very doubtful as I write this. I think 
how much better it might be for me, to 
say nothing of the reader, to be subduing 
the land, digging the gold, and mould- 
ing the politics of the plastic New World, 
instead of vexing the brain with fancies, 
and perhaps courting crucifixion in a 
strange land. But poetry with me is a 
passion that defies reason; so I have 
counted the cost, and will be true to my 
love. Ibring this rough quartz specimen, 
torn from the outcropping of the ledge, to 
those who know gold from grosser metal. 
I am very much in earnest, and ‘invite a 
eorrect assay. It would be wrong to let 
me spoil a good mountaineer to make a 
bad poet, however much it might please 
me.”’ 


This address prepossesses the cri- 
tic, and lends him favourable spee- 
tacles with which to discern the 
virtues of the verse; but, after all, 
though the youthful poet has a na- 
tural confidence in our verdict—at 
least when given in his favour—the 
matter is not one to be settled by the 
critic. No criticism, however care- 
ful or correct, will mend either poet 
or man of his errors unless the cul- 
prit takes the matter into his own 
hands. We warn Mr. Millér at once 
that poetry is a poor trade, except 
at its very highest flight, and even 
then, until the poet, by long fight- 
ing and slow progress, has van- 
quished his public; therefore, in 
heaven’s name, let him not spoil a 
good mountaineer on the chance. 
That he has struck a new vein of 
daring, glowing, and real verse, is 
not to say that he will ever write 
his name among the stars, or justify 
that abandonment of common earth 
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for the slippery slopes of Olympus, 
which has cost so many broken 
hearts. We do not know enough 
of him to be able to say whether 
Wordsworth or Tennyson had done 
as much at his stage of development, 
but even that is a fallacious mode 
of argument ; for there are men upon 
whom fame drops unawares in mid- 
dle age, as well as those who have 
taken her temple by storm in the 
ardour of youth. What we can say 
is, that there is unbounded fervour, 
and a great deal of force and wealth 
of diction, in several of his poems, 
and that he has indeed a new world 
—a virgin land—to draw his imagery 
and his incidents from; an advan- 
tage fully counterbalancing the dis- 
advantage of being walled in by sea 
and mountains from knowledge of 
our old, old world, which has crooned 
out all its miseries and delights into 
song, and spent its wealth without 
thought of the future for thousands 
of lingering years. 

The first poem in the volume is 
called ‘ Arazonian,” we suppose, 
from the tribe of the Indian girl who 
shares his cabin with the gold-dig- 
ger, a lonely nest in the wilderness, 
thus described :— 


“The —_ bowed over, the stream . bent 
under, 

The cabin covered with thatches of palm, 

Down in a caiion so deep, the wonder 

Was — it could kuow in its clime but 
calm. 

Down in a cafion so cleft asunder 

By sabre-stroke in the young world’s prime, 

It looked as if broken by bolts of thunder, 

Riven and driven by turbulent time.” 


Here the lawless miner toils, 
torturing his hapless brown com- 
panion with the knowledge that it 
is not for her but for another that 
he works and hoards. His contemp- 
tuous hardness and her passion are 
rendered with considerable force and 
truth :— 


*¢ She stood in the shadows as the sun went 


down, 
Fretting her curls with her fingers brown, 
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As tall as the silk-tipped tasselled corn— 
Stood strangely watching as I weighed the 


gold 

We had washed that day where the river 
rolled ; 

And her proud lip curled with a sun-clime 


scorn, 
As she asked, ‘Is she better or fairer than 


She, that blonde in the land beyond, 

Where the sun is hid and the seas are high— 
That you gather in gold as the years go on, 
And hoard and hide it away for her 

As a squirrel burrows the black-pine burr ?’ 


Now the gold weighed well, but was 
lighter of weight ' 

Tfan we two had taken for days of late, \ 

So I was fretted. and, brow a-frown, \ 

I said. ‘ She is fairer, and I loved her first, 

And shall love her last, come the worst to 
worst.’ i 

Now her eyes were black, and her skin was 
brown, 

But her lips grew livid, and her eyes afire 

As I said this thing: and higher and higher 

The hot words ran, when the booming 
thunder 

Pealed in the crags and the pine-tops under ; 

While up by the cliff in the murky skies 

It looked as the clouds had caught the fire— 

The flash and fire of her wonderful eyes. 


She turned from the door, and down to 
the river, 

And mirrored her face in the whimsical tide ; 

Then threw back her hair, as if throwing a 
quiver ; 

As an Indian throws it back far from his 


side, 

And free from his hands, swinging fast to the 
shoulder, 

When rushing to battle; 
sighed, 

And shook and shivered as aspens shiver. 


and, rising, she 


I lay in my hammock: the air was heavy 

And hot and threat’ning ; the very heaven 

Was holding its breath ; and bees in a bevy 

Hid under my thatch ; and birds were driven 

In clouds to the rocks in a hurried whirr, 

As I peered down by the path for her ; 

She stood like a bronze bent over the river, 

The proud eyes fixed, the passion unspoken, 

When the heavens broke like a great dyke 
broken. 

Then, ere I fairly had time to give her 

A shout of warning, a rushing of wind 

And the rolling of clouds with a deafening 


din, 

And a darkness that had been black to the 

ind, 

Came down as I shouted, ‘Come in! come in! 

Come under the roof, come up from the 
river, 

As up from a grave—come now, or come 
never !° 

The tasselled tops of the pines were as weeds, 

The red woods rock like to lake-side 


reeds, 
And the world seemed darkened and drowned 
for ever, 
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One ye - the night as the black wind 
shifted, 
And a flash of lightning stretched over the 


stream, 

I — - see her with her brown hands 
ifted— 

Only seemed to see, as one sees in a dream— 

With her eyes wide. wild and her pale lips 

pressed, 

And the blood from her brow and the flood 
to her breast ; 

When the flood caught her hair as the flax 
in the wheel, 

And wheeling and whirling her round like a 


reel, 

Laughed loud her despair, then leapt long 
like a steed, 

Holding tight to her hair, folding fast to her 
neel, 

Laughing fierce, leaping far, as if spurred to 
itsspeed. ... 

Now mind, I tell you all this did but seem— 

Was seen as you see fearful scenes in a 
dream, 

For what the devil could the lightning show 

In a night like that, I should like to know ?” 


After this terrible scene the man 
cannot rest quiet in his lonely cabin. 
He complains with a pitiful repeti- 
tion that he was not to blame :— 

** Now mind, I tell you I cried, ‘ Come in! 

Come in to the ‘house, come out from the 
hollow, 

Come out of the storm, come up from the 
river!’ 

Cried, and called, in that desolate din, 

Though I did not rush out, and in plain 
words give her 

A wordy warning of the flood to follow, 

Word by word, and letter by letter.— 

But she knew it as well as I, and better.” 


This attempt at self-exculpation 
he goes over again and again,—ask- 
ing, Is it fair, then, that something 
should follow him up and down 
everywhere ? 


‘** Dimly limning in each fair place 
The full figed eyes and the sad brown face.” 


He gathers his hoards together, 
and sets out for the distant place in 
which dwells the “ blonde” who has, 
he fondly hopes, been waiting his re- 
turn, “ waking by night and watching 
by day,” for more years than he cares 
to reckon. All at once he comes upon 
her, standing with her pitchers at 
“*the town-pump” ¢we would have 
said village well—but why think 
of conventional phrases? Mr. Mil- 
ler in his headlong tale has time 
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only to be true), as she had been 
used to do before they parted. The 
man is stunned at the sight of her, 
“marvellous young and wondrous 
fair,’ as fresh, and lovely, and un- 
faded as when he left her. Why 
does that “‘sad proud figure begin 
to swim” before his eyes, as he 
gazes on the first and last possessor 
of his heart? Why should it rise 
between him and his love now? 
“T had called to her twice ‘Come in, 
come in,’” he cries once more, and 
reasons with himself— 


“TI said then to myself, and I say it again, 
Gainsay it you, gainsay it who will, 

I shall say it over and over'still, 

And will say it ever, for I know it true, 
That I did all that a man could do 

(Some good men’s doings are done in vain) 
To save that passionate child of the sun ; 


And. ; ; " all I did, 
As often happens, was done in vain ; 
So there is no bit of her blood on me,” 


Thus endeavouring to comfort 
himself, he draws nearer, wondering 
and gazing at the girl at the well; 
asking himself in amazement how it 
is that no change has come to pass 
in her, when so* many come to him. 
The reader, of course, will divine the 
conclusion. 


“*How wonderful young!’ I lifted my 
fingers 0 

And feil to counting the round years over 

That I had dwelt where the sun goes down, 

Four full hands and a finger over. 

She does not know me, her truant lover, 

I said to myself, for her brow was a-frown, 

As + uoyes still nearer, with my head held 

own 

All abashed and in blushes my brown face 
over ; 

She does not know me, her long-lost lover, 

For my beard’s so long and my skin's so 
brown, 

That I well might pass myself for another. 

So I lifted my voice and I spoke aloud: 

‘ Annette, my darling! Annette Macleod!’ 

She started, she stopped, she turned, 
amazed ; 

She stood all wonder with her eyes’ wild- 
wide ; 

Then turned in terror down the dusk wayside, 

And cried, as she fled, ‘ The man is crazed, 

And calls the maiden name of my mother!’ ” 


This poem is full of wild power, 
and has enough of dramatic interest 
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to carry the reader on; the subtle 
self-defence of the man which runs 
all through it,—his uneasy sense of 
guilt, and consciousness of a good 
plea, an excuse which must be heard ; 
his indignation and appeal against 
the brown sad face which pursues 
him, notwithstanding that he had 
called her to come in, and done alla 
man could do ; and the vehement mis- 
ery, sinking to despair, of the end,— 
are traced with an unfaltering hand. 
The reader is.not called to sympa- 
thise, but only to look on as the 
wild heart and life are turned out 
for his inspection with all their 
wrongs and wounds :— 

‘‘T have no one to love me. now not one, 

In a world as full as a world can hold!” 

he cries, with a half-furious, half- 
despairing sense of all that he has 
lost ; and then he takes up the strain 
with which he began :— 

‘*Go down; go down to the fields of clover, 
Down with the kine in the pastures fine, 


And give no thought, or care or labour, 
For maid or man, good woman or neigh- 


bour, 
For I have given, and what have I ? 
Given all my youth, my years, and labour, 
And a love as warm as the wor!d is cold, 
For a beautiful, bright, and delusive lie ; 
Gave youth, gave years, gave love for gold ; 
Giving and getting, yet what have I 
But an empty palm, and a face forgotten, 


And a hope that’s dead, and a heart that’s 
rotten ?” ' 


Thus the story commenced in 
glowing love and storm, in selfish 
hope for himself and indifference to 
others, finishes amid a misanthropi- 
cal despair. No doubt such tales 
have been told many a day by the 
camp-fires and among the mountains, 
and the rush and passion of the 
strain accord with the character of 
the subject. This is Mr. Miller’s 
best poem. In the others he either 
loses himself among the tropical 
forests or in the equally tropical 
passions which he paints; ‘in these, 
however, we may add, there is no- 
thing to revolt the reader, though 
there may be an unnecessary dwell- 
ing now and then upon lips and 
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limbs, and “veins that throb, and 
swell, and work.” ‘ With Walker 
in Nicaragua” is full of the same 
irresistible warmth and force, and 
almost headlong motion, The chief 
is not one whose name is held in 
high honour among us; but this 
young Southern, with his blood boil- 
ing in his veins, and fire in his heart, 
does not profess to be guided by our 
‘laws. The filibuster chief is to him 


a demigod ;— 


“A piercing eye, a princely air, 
A presence like a chevalier— 
Half angel and half Lucifer,” 


is the description he gives of this 
bold reiver. 

““T simply say he was my friend,” 
he adds—defying the world to say 
what it will of his dead chief—with 
the fervour of hot partisanship 
made hotter by grief. We quote 
from this poem what appears to us 
a very remarkable description of a 
Mexican forest. 


* How wound we through the solid wood, 
With all its broad boughs hung in green, 
With lichen mosses trailed between ! 

How waked the spotted beasts of prey, 
Deep sleeping from the face of day, 

And dashed them, like a troubled flood, 
Down some defile and denser wood! 


And snakes—long, lithe, and{beautiful, 

As green and graceful-boughed bamboo— 

Did twist and twine them through and 
Prough 

The boughs, that hung red-fruited full. 


The trees shook hands high overhead, 
And bowed and in ertwined across 

The narrow way ; while leaves and moss, 
And luscious fruit, gold-hued and red, 
Through the cool canopy of green, 

Let not one sunshaft shoot between. 


Birds hing and swung, green-robed and red, 
Or drooped in curved lines dreamily— 
Rainbows reversed from tree to tree ; 

Or sang, low-hanging overhead,— 

Sang low, as if they sang and slept, 

Sang faint, like some far waterfall, 

And took no note of us at all, 

Though ripe nuts crushed at every step. 


Wild lilies, tall as maidens are, 
As sweet of breath, as pearly fair, 
As fair as faith, as pure as truth, 
Fell thick before our every tread, 
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As in a sacrifice to ruth ; 

And all the air with perfume filled, 
More sweet than ever man distilled; 
The ripened fruit a fragrance shed, 
And hung, in hand-reach overhead, 
In nest of blossoms on the shoot, 
The bending shoot that bore the fruit, 


How ran the monkeys through the leaves, 

_ a ah they through, brown-clad and 
ue 

Like shuttles hurried through and through 

The threads a hasty weaver weaves. 


How quick they cast us fruits of gold, . 
Then loosened hand and all foothold, 
And hung limp, limber, as if dead— 
Hung low and listless overhead ! 

And all the time, with half-oped eyes) 
Bent full on us in mute surprise, 
Looked wisely too, as wise hens do, 
That watch you with the head askew. 


The long days through, from blossomed 
trees, 

There came the sweet song of sweet bees, 

With chorus tones of cockatoo, 

That slid his beak along the bough, 

And walked and talked, and hung and 
swung, 

In crown of gold and coat of blue— 

The wisest fool that ever sung, 

Or had a crown, or held a tongue.” 


All this warmth and glow of dic- 
tion, and the almost wild force of 
realism in it, seems to us_ another 
proof that it is a new spring which 
has bubbled up with a rush in the 
somewhat flat and tame plains of 
literature in America. It is im- 
perfect and uncertain as yet; but 
we cannot but hope that its matur- 
ing tide will produce worthy re- 
sults, 

There is another series of Ameri- 
can ballads, recently published, 
which seem to demand notice, at 
once from their popularity and from 
their unlikeness to those which we 
have just discussed. ‘The Breit- 
mann Ballads’* do not reach with- 
in a thousand miles of Bret Harte. 
His productions may be doggerel; 
but these are jargon, and through- 
out there is nothing in them beyond 
the most conventional farce and 
vulgar travesty of nature. The 
habitués of a New York lager-beer 
establishment may be interesting in 





* The Breitmann Ballads. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 
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their way, just as the- people who 
frequent a London music-hall may 
be interesting ; but we avéw that 
to ourselves the pursuit of know- 
ledge in such regions is not attrac- 
tive. The renowned poem begin- 
ning “Hans Breitmann gife a 
barty,” though, as we are told in 
the preface to the English edition, 
“these words have actually passed 
into a proverbial expression,” proves 
but too clearly that the music-hall 
public has become a large one, 
and is likely to initiate a litera- 
ture of its own. It has nothing 
really comic in it save the jargon, 
which provokes a laugh by the 
poorest means—means of which 
the Ethiopian minstrel has already 
taken full possession. Why these 
verses should have been honoured 
by serious criticism as they have 
been, we are at a loss to discover. 
That the reader may judge for him- 
self, we quote one of the very best 
—the description of Breitmann’s 
return to Sherman’s camp after a 
captivity among the Southerners. 
This incident is said to be a matter 
of.fact. It was preceded by a feat 
which General Sherman is said with 
some humour to have commented 
on as follows :— 


“Der Shinral he ootered no hymn and no 
psalm, 

ae oe his lips and he priefly say 
—n!” 


Breitmann’s return happens after 
a captivity of three weeks, and great 
lamentation among his devoted fol- 
lowers, who at his first appearance 
take him for a ghost. 


“Und ve looks und ve sees, und ve tremples 
mit tread, 

For risin’ all swart on de efenin’ red 

Vas — der Breitman, der war es, bei 

ott 

Coom ridin’ to oosward, right shtraight 
to de shpot. 

All mouse-still ve shtood, yet mit oop- 

shoompin’ hearts, 

For he look shoost so pig as de shiant of 
de Hartz, 
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ac ae de Sout Deutschers say, ‘ Ave 

orie 

Braise Gott all good shpirids py land und 
py sea !” 


Boot Itzig of Frankfort he lift oop his nose, 

Und be mark dat de shpook hat been 
changin’ his clothes, 

For he seemed like a generalissimus drest 
a viamin new coat and magnificent 


vest, 
Six bistols beschlagen mit silber he wore, 
Und a cold-mounted swordt like a Kaisar 
he bore ; 
Und ve dinks dat de ghosdt or votever he pe, 
— bmp proken some panks on his vay 
0 de sea, 


‘Id is he!’ Und er lebt noch, he lifes, ve 
all say, 

Der Breitman—Oldt Breitman—Hans Breit- 
man—Herr Je! 

Und ve roosh to emprace him, and shtill 
more ve find 

Dat _vherefer he’d peen, he’d left noding 
behind. 

In bofe of his poots dere was porte-moneys 
crammed, 

Mit creen-packs stoof full all his haver- 
sack jammed. 

In his bockets cold dollars were shinglin’ 
deir doons, 

Mit dwo doozen votches und four dozen 
shpoons, 

Und dwo silber teapods for makin’ his dea, 

oa hafe pring mit him, en route to 5 

e sea, 


Mit goot sweed botatoes und doorkies 
und rice, 

Ve makes him a sooper of efery dings nice; 

Ond de bummers hoont roundt apout, ave 
wie ein, 

Dill dey findt a plantaschion mit parrels of 
wein. 

Den *tvas ‘Here’s to you, Breitman, Alt 
Schwed?’ bist zuriick, , 

Vot teufels you make since dis fourteen 
nights veek ?’ 

Und ve holds von shtupendous und derriple 


oem, 
For choy dat der Breitman has got to de 
sea. 


But in fain tid we ashk vhere der Breitman 


hat peen, 

Vot he tid, vot he pass droo, or vot h 
might seen ? 

Vhere he kits his vine horse, or who gafe 
him dem woons, 

Und how Brovidence plessed him mit tea--. 
pods and shpoons ? 

For to all of dem queeries he only reblies, 

If —— me no quesdions 1 ashks you 
no lies !” 


Few things could be more odd 
than the transition from these wild 
narratives of lawless life to the curi- 
ous set of books which open up the 

26 
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feminine side of American character 
in its newest phase—from the ‘ Luck 
of Roaring Camp’ to ‘Gates Ajar ;’* 
and yet perhaps the difference is not 
so great as it seems. The gold-dig- 
gers, in their utter lawlessness and 
indifference to God and man, are 
touched to the very heart by the 
strange and sudden coming into 
their rude hands of a little germ of 
human life, an infant wrapped in 
the mysterious silence and holy 
seclusion of babyhood. That strange 
sense of the unseen about and around 
them, which Wordsworth, in the 
noblest of odes, considers as an in- 
timation of immortality, suddenly 
comes into the midst of the Califor- 
nian camp in the form of this child, 
and every heart bows down to that 
nnexplainable, irresistible power. 
‘Conventional piety, or even the 


purest religion in its formal shape, 
would probably have affected only 
to ridicule and profanity, the band 
prostrate before that 


which fell 
little messenger of God. It is the 
same idea which struggles to get 
‘expression, through harder medi- 
ums, in the ‘ Gates Ajar.’ Those 
gates are the gates of heaven ; and 
the shadowy beings of the tale, im- 
patient of all the conventional in- 
terpretations of common religious- 
ness, are straining on tiptoe for just 
such a glimmer of insight into the 
unseen which their baby missionary 
suffices to give to the unspiritual 
diggers. The one scene is wildly 
primitive,—dealing with the very 
elements and chaotic undeveloped 
forces of humanity; the other is 
but too much instructed, struggling 
to escape from the deadening of 
all the faculties consequent upon 
familiarity with sacred subjects, 
and to find for itself some crevice in 
the skies to let the glory through. 
The wonderful success of the ‘ Gates 
Ajar’ is of itself one of the most 
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touching facts in literature. The 
book is not very good. It is an 
agonised straining after an impossi- 
bility—one of those attempts made 
so often by the doubting and un- 
happy to console themselves and 
strengthen their faith by means 
of arguments which they endea- 
vour to give force to by saying 
over and over again that they are 
strong. The process is a very com- 
mon one; and everybody knows 
how often he is called upon to re- 
ceive arguments of this kind—pleas 
for patience, encouragements to faith, 
and explanations of God’s dealing 
with man—as overwhelmingly con- 
vincing, when to him they have no 
significance nor point at. all. But 
the fact that there are always 
thousands of people (Miss Phelps’s 
little book sold, we believe, as 
many as a hundred thousand 
copies) whose hearts are wrung by 
anxious longings to see, if it were 
ever so small a way, within those 
gates which are ajar indeed, but 
veiled by their brightness as much 
as any gloom could veil them—is as 
affecting as anything can well be. 
The story of ‘Gates Ajar’ is a very 
simple one. It is that of a young 
woman in an American village— 
one of those little places now: so 
well known to us, where the minis- 
ter and Deacon Quirk inquire very 
closely into everybody’s spiritual 
affairs, and the whole community is 
interested in ascertaining whether 
or not a sufferer bears his or her 
grief as he or she ought. This soli- 
tary girl receives suddenly the news 
of her only brother’s death, and, 
while half crazed with grief, .is 
driven wild altogether by the con- 
solations addressed to her, which 
are made cheerful by the assurance 
that probably spiritual-minded per- 
sons will recognise each other in 
heaven, and that their occupation 
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there will be to stand up with 
golden harps and sing praises for 
ever—an occupation for which poor 
Mary does not feel herself fitted, 
and which seems to her to part her 
for ever from all her old loving 
‘intercourse with her brother. Sud- 
denly there arises upon the scene, 
full of sweet and pious wisdom, a 
certain Aunt Winifred, who makes 
everything plain. “You don’t 


suppose,” cries poor Mary, struggling 
with her old notions and startled 
by a sense of profanity, though 
longing to accept the consolation 
held out to her—‘‘ you don’t sup- 
pose that people talk in heaven 


ad 


“¢T don’t suppose anything else. Are 
we to spend ages of joy a company of 
mutes together? Why not talk ?’ 

‘¢*T suppose we should sing; but—— 

“Why not talk as well as sing ? does 
not song involve the faculty of speech ? 
unless you would like to make canaries of 
us!’ ~ 

‘““* Ye-es—why, yes; and you mean to 
say j 

““*T mean to say that if there is such 
a thing as common-sense, you will talk 
with Roy as you talked with him here— 
only not as you talked with him here, 
because there will be no trouble nor sins, 
no anxieties or cares, to talk about; no 
ugly shade of cross words or little quar- 
rels to be made up, no fearful looking 
for of separation.’ 

‘“*T laid my head upon her shoulder, 
and could hardly speak for the comfort 
that she gave me. 

“*Yes; I believe we shall talk, and 
laugh, and joke, and play 4 

*** Laugh and joke in heayen ?’ 

“** Why not?’ 

““* But it seems so—so—why, so wicked 
and irreverent, and all that, you know.’ 

“Just then Faith laughed 
out like a little wave; the sound came 


in at the open door, and we stopped to 


listen till it had rippled away. 

‘“*There,’ said her mother, ‘ put that 
child this very minute, with all her little 
sins forgiven, into one of our dear Lord’s 
many mansions, and do you suppose that 
she would be any the less holy or less 
reverent for a laugh like that? I expect 
that you will hear some of Roy’s very old 
jokes, see the sparkle in his eye, listen to 
his laughing voice lighten up the happy 
days as gleefully as you may choose.’ 
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“‘T wonder if Roy has seen the Presi- 
dent. Aunt Winifred says she does not 
doubt it. She thinks that all the soldiers 
must have crowded up to meet him, and 
‘Oh,’ she says, ‘ what a sight to see!’ ” 


This is the kind of argument 
which restores peace and happiness 
to the bosom of the bereaved sister. 
The cheerful view of heaven here 
set forth is carried on to further 
details; and the opinion of Aunt 
Winifred, who confides to her pupil 
her own speculations as to the kind 
of house she shall live in, the flowers 
she shall have under her windows, 
and the mountains and trees which 
shall be visible from them, in that one 
of the “‘ many mansions” which shall 
be allotted to her, is contrasted with 
many other views of heaven, as held 
by the community of Homer, the 
town in which they live. One of 
the girls in Aunt Winifred’s class 
at the Sunday-school, for instance, 
is asked, ‘“‘ What sort of a place she 
supposed heaven was going to be?” 


“*Oh!’ she said, with a dreary sigh, 
‘T never think about it when I can help 
it; I suppose we shall all just stand there.’ 

“* And you?’ I asked of the next, a 
bright girl with snapping eyes. . 

““*Do you want me to talk good o 
tell the truth ?’ she answered me. Having 
been given to understand that she was not 
expected to ‘ talk good’ in my class, she 
said, with an approving decided nod, 
‘Well, then, I don’t think it’s going to 
be anything nice, anyhow—no, I don’t! 
I told my last teacher so, and she looked 
just as shocked, and said I never should 
go there so long as I felt so. That made 
me mad, and.I told her I didn’t see but 
I should be as well off in one place as 
another, except for the fire.’ 

‘*A silent girl in the corner began at 
this point to look interested. ‘I always 
supposed,’ she said, ‘that you just float- 
ed round in heaven, you know, all to- 
gether—something like jujube paste !”’ 


Deacon Quirk’s opinion is more 
orthodox. He is clear upon the 
subject of the white robes and the 
palm in his hand, which he expects 
to carry; but, on being questioned 
as to how he would feel if suddenly 
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taken from the potato-field in which 
he is working, and put into this 
heavenly existence, answers candidly 
that “I can’t say that I shouldn't 
wonder a moment maybe how 
Abinadab would ever get those 
potatoes hoed without me.” It is, 
however, unnecessary to pursue 
either the narrative or the argument. 
It is an argument, of course, just as 
little satisfactory and as easily upset 
—and, indeed, as contrary to the 
true hope of humanity, which does 
not really look for an easy repetition 
of this life in the life to come—as 
is the old vague theory which this 
book so triumphantly puts down. 
But our business is not with the 
force of the argument, but with 
the fact of its existence. This 
curious little book, full from begin- 
ning to end of such reasoning, with 
much less than usual of quaint 
village fun to enliven it, rose to 
the very height of popularity by 
reason of its subject. This throws 


a very strange light upon that seeth- 
‘ing continent, in which so many 


different elements are mingling. 
Miss Phelps has written two books 
since, both distinctly superior in 
point of art, but neither half so 
popular as her first production. 
Thus, by the side of the wild world 
of rude and carnal life, spreads 
this other world of eager spiritual 
curiosity which crowds round the 
gates of the unseen, eager to gain a 
glimpse not afforded to the common 
mass ; and whether it be by absorb- 
ing thought and speculation, or by 
intervention of spiritual help, gives 
itself up to the search after things 
invisible, the elucidation of those 
problems which are between God 
and man. The domestic school of 
novels everywhere, and especially 
in America, is always pious; but 
this is something more than piety. 
It is spiritual exploration, the heat 
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of spiritual adventure ; a determina- 
tion to know more and: see more 
clearly than it is given to man to 
see or to know. 

Of the same class is ‘a novel called 
‘Hitherto,’* swhich is brimful of 
this strange consciousness of the 
unseen. It is a peculiar book—not 
likely, perhaps, to acquire any great 
popularity among sober - minded 
people ; and full of quaint vulgari- 
ties and that funny admiration for 
the commonest refinements of life 
which crops up even in the best 
class of American novels, as if the 
writers were unaccustomed to them 
—which cannot possibly be the 
case with all. The story is of a 
dreamy poetical girl living in a 
mist of fancy, who does all but 
alienate from her the affections of her 
honest and tender-hearted husband, 
but who fortunately is brought at 
last to see the error of her ways: 
and of a wonderful and perfect crea- 
ture called Hope Devine, who starts 
from a workhouse, and, through the 
easy stages of domestic service in a 
farmhouse, blossoms into an accom- 
plished lady. This, the reader will 
think, is sufficiently miraculous : but 
it is done with a great deal of natu- 
ral grace, and somehow does not 
seem so out of the question, on 
reading, as at the first glance it 
looks. It is, however, its spiritual 
side—the extraordinary pressure cf 
the unseen everywhere, without, 
however, any relapse into the vul- 
gar supernatural—which is _ the 
charm of the book. It is too 
long, too dreamy and meditative, 
and its peculiar beliefs are too 
much woven in with the story, 
to permit of quotation ; but though 
it is quite different from ‘ Gates 
Ajar,’ it is an illustration of the 
same state of feeling. The gates 
are ajar too, in Mrs. Whitney’s 
book ; but the revelation, or fancied 
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revelation, of strange light which 
shines through them, concerns not 
the dead but the living. The 
whole of existence is wrapped in 
that veil, which gives meaning and 
mystery to its slightest incidents. 
Here is an instance of this constant 
reference to spiritual things, in one 
of the many monologues of Hope 
Devine :— 

“Tt’s enough to be close to things,” 
she said; ‘“‘it’s only really to concern 
yourself with them. You haven’t time 
to live them all and every one for your- 
self. To know all ‘about anything is to 
have it—the good of it. I think it’s easy 
for the angels to be happy so—they know, 
you see. It’s easiest of all for God. Per- 
haps He shows us things sometimes, and 
puts them away again for us, to give us by- 
and-by, when we are bigger; as mothers 
do with children’s playthings that are too 
beautiful for them to have right off.” 

Hope is the seer of the book. 
She sees no uncanny sights,—she is 
no medium nor priestess of so-called 
spiritualism ; but she is a spiritual 
interpreter of that unseen which 


seems to press upon all the person- 
ages in the little drama with a force 
and nearness which demand expla- 


nation. She shuts her eyes, when a 
child, and sees, filling up the stories 
in her story-books with infinite de- 
tails. ‘‘T think hard, and then I 
see ’em,” she says; and when her 
matter-of-fact companion objects, 
“When you shut your eyes you 
aint really there,” Hope replies 
quickly with the most irresistible of 
arguments, “* You can’t see anything 
that isn’t.” Her dreams, ber fan- 
cies, the things she wishes and hopes 
for, all are in a way—if not now, 
hereafter —if not for her, for some 
one else. They are part of the great 
invisible life of which she is but a 
little piece—a corner broken off. 
Thus this subtle spiritual sense—if 
we may use such a word —this con- 
sciousness of the unseen, embraces 
the visible world all round about, 
appearing at every chink in a sup- 
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pressed yet unquenchable glow of 
light. : 

Miss Phelps’s two later books 
have not been, as we have said, 
nearly so popular as the ‘Gates 
Ajar,’ but they are better as stories, 
and of a higher class in art. The 
little volume entitled ‘Hedged In’ 
is the story of a poor little city 
girl, brought up among vice and 
wretchedness, who “fell at a very 
early age” —if anything could be 
called falling in such a condition 
of incipient evil as the lives of so 
many wretched children must begin 
and end in—and who struggled into 
a better life, and redeemed herself 
by indomitable energy and the help 
of one of those miraculous good wo- 
men who are to be found in some 
women’s books, and notably in the 
books of Americans. Perhaps these 
wonderful purities and sanctities— 
who are so stainless that they are 
above public opinion, and so coura- 
geous that they are capable of pick- 
ing a beggar off the streets, and of 
restoring the Magdalene by the pro- 
cess of admitting her into the society 
of their own women-children — may 
be more common in America than 
elsewhere. We hope so; yet can- 
not but think the writer is here 
drawing upon imagination rather 
than experience. The search of the 
poor little guilty and outcast girl for 
some means of “living honest” is, 
however, wonderfully pathetic. Her 
conviction “that there must be 
somewheres, and there must be folks” 
who will take her in and help; her 
dull conventional consciousness that 
she must have been wicked, yet 
honest sense, after all, that she is 
not a bad girl, and that with all her 
heart she desires to “‘ stay honest; ” 
her wondering question to herself 
whether God has not any “folks” 
who would help her; and the gra- 
dual stupefying despair which 
closes over her,—are all most sim- 
ply and truly drawn. There is 
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no exaggeration in the picture— 
no high-flown remorse nor indig- 
nation. Her conscience is not 
awake, poor child (for she is not 
sixteen), and yet she has a dull 
sense that her sufferings, and the 
hardness of the “folks” who turn 
her from their doors, are natural 
and to be expected. Nixy, how- 
ever, is much less true when she 
is restored and cherished into life 
—when she becomes Eunice, and a 
very clever and accomplished young 
woman. Such a transformation of 
course may be; but there is no par- 
ticular reason that we can make out 
for endowing a girl with a specially 
fine mind and sensitive feelings 
because she has been brought up in 
misery and degradation, and has had 
everything against her. Neither is it 
well to conduct her through so pain- 
ful a process of training, and bring 
her successfully over all her trials, 
only to kill her at the last. This is 


balking the whole argument, which 


is intended to prove the possibility 
of escape and rehabilitation even for 
a fallen woman. Nor is it just to 
make a helpless victim like this the 
type of a fallen woman. The world 
is very hard and evil-judging, but it 
is not, at its worst, so hard yet as to 
keep up against a poor little girl of 
sixteen, without training or possi- 
bility of innocence, the stigma due 
to conscious impurity. It is per- 
haps necessary to the scrupulous 
whiteness of the feminine ideal that 
poor Nixy should be so young and 
ignorant that her sin is reduced to 
the minimum of guilt; and that, 
notwithstanding, she should de- 
velop into something so ethereally 
pure that the ghost of this sin 
haunting her thoughts should even- 
tually kill her, after all its evil conse- 
quences had been surmounted; but 
this is not a lesson which will be of 
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much advantage to the race—which 
would fain see a way of redeem- 
ing commonplace sinners out of 
the horrible pit without hoping to 
make saints of them, or expecting 
to receive a new gospel of ethereal 
purity from their repentant lips. 

The ‘Silent Partner’* is such an 
illustration of social life as it is 
painful to receive from a country 
which we still insist upon calling 
the New World. Alas! it is evi- 
dently a world in which the old 
miseries have soon made for them- 
selves a home, and in which some 
of the sharpest of our social pro- 
blems have presented themselves for 
solution, with all the pertinacity and 
difficulty they display in the most 
ancient surroundings. This book is 
a story of factory-life in the United 
States, as discovered, to her wonder 
and horror, by the heroine, who is 
made by her father’s sudden death 
the “Silent Partner” in a great cot- 
ton-mill. Chance leads her to make 
acquaintance, in the midst of her 
luxury and the pleasantness of her 
youth, with a mill-girl of her own 
age—one of those high-minded, deep- 
thinking, and imaginative mill-girls, 
more common (perhaps fortunately) 
in books than out of them, whose 
reflections and observations are all 
conveyed in language which we 
have no doubt is thoroughly true 
and genuine—it has all the ring of a 
real dialect—but with an intelligence 
and insight which are somewhat 
doubtful in the circumstances. This 
girl reveals to the young lady the 
foundations on which her weaith is 
built—such a mass of misery and 
suffering as it. is terrible to contem- 
plate. It may have happened to 
some reader, as it did to ourselves a 
long time ago—more years than one 
cares to count—to see a certain curi- 
ous volume, made up of very fine 





* The Silent Partner, 
dcn: 1871 


By Elizabeth Stuart Plielps. 


Sampson Low & Co. Lon- 
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little essays and stories on the model 
of the old annuals, entitled the 
‘Lowell Offering,’ which was writ- 
ten and published by the mill-girls 
at Lowell. This book, we remem- 
ber well, was the wonder and admi- 
ration of our own youthful mind. 
The mill-girls, as represented in it, 
were highly educated and extreme- 
ly literary young women, many 
of them the daughters of poor 
gentlefolks, who had taken up — 
some out of a high-minded desire for 
independence, some to help in the 
education of a brother, or mainten- 
ance of a fatherless family—a life 
of honest work, in which no loss of 
position or self-respect was involved. 
lt was bewildering — but we were 
assured it was true; and Mr Dick- 
ens, in his ‘American Notes,’ vouched 
for the existence of this Utopian 
factory-town, with all its laborious 
young ladies—wonderful rose-tinted 
personages, who worked in the mill 
all day, and wrote lovely little 
stories signed Araminta or Clotilda 
at night. Alas! either Lowell was 
a dream, or it has become so. Miss 
Phelps’s cotton-spinning town of Five 
Falls is something very different. 
The misery and despair of the spin- 
ners is perhaps, thoygh we are not 
told so, aggravated by the general 
prosperity of the country round 
them, and by the sight of comfort 
and wellbeing that they cannot 
share. And perhaps in a cotton 
town of Lancashire it might be too 
easy to produce parallels to poor 
old Bijah Mudge, to the Mell fam- 
ily, and to the unhappy Catty, a 
victim to cotton before she was 
born. But all this comes upon us 
by surprise after the pretty ro- 
mance, if it was a romance, about 
the young ladies who were factory- 
girls at Lowell, and in face of our 
conviction that whatever else may 
be deficient, bread and comfort are 
almost too plentiful in America. 
Here is what Bijah Mudge says, 
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who is fond of raving of “Ten 
Hours Bills,” and who has been one 
of the witnesses before a Committee 
of the State, and has thus got him- 
self dismissed from the factory at 
which he worked :— 


“No, marm, I’m not out of my head; 
I’m only a troublesome character out of 
work in a free country. fTa 
been a younger man, I’d not have took it 
quite so hard, mebbe. A younger man 
might set his hand to this and that; but 
I’ve worked to factories fifty-six years; 
and I was very old to get my notice un- 
expected. I’m sixty-six yearsold. ... 
Now this is what I had to say; in the 
name of the State of Massachusetts, this 
is what ve got to say. I’ve worked to 
factories fifty-six years. I haven’t got 
drunk not since I was fifteen years old, 
I’ve been about as healthy, take it off 
and on, as most folks, and I guess about 
as smart. I’m a moral man; and I 
used to be a Methodist class - teacher. 
I’ve worked -to factories fifty-six years 
steady, and I’m sixty-six years old, and 
in the poor-us. 

“T don’t know what the boys would 
say if they see me in the poor-us. . 

“Jt kind o’ bothers me off and on, 
what the boys would say. . I’ve 
worked fifty-six years, and T’ve earned my 
bread and butter, and my shoes and 
hats, and I give the boys a trade, and I 
give ’em handsome coflins, and now Pm 
sixty-six years old and in the poor-us.’ 


What could the most wretched 
Lancashire “ hand” say more? And 
this is America—the land of plenty 
and of promise! We have no space, 
however, to follow the discoveries 
made by the hercine in her anxious 
search ; nor the somewhat visionary 
and fantastic means she takes to 
soothe the wounded spirits, notably 
by little tea-parties, at which they 
are asked to meet her fashionable 
and astonished friends—a most truly 
American and young-lady-like way: 
of making the spinners happy. 
Neither can we do more than note 
the equally characteristic decision 
of both the heroines of the book 
against marriage—a decision which, 
for our own part, does not alarm us 
about the future fate of the Ameri- 
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can nation as it does some credulous 
good people. The obstinate celi- 
bates are not likely, we believe, ever 
to be in anything but a very small 
minority. 

We have left ourselves no room 
to consider the crowd of other slim, 
and, on the whole, pleasant volumes 
which lie before us. For instance, 
the works of Miss Alcott, the first 
of which, ‘An Old-Fashioned Girl,’ 
is a protest against the extraordinary 
role of young-ladyhood in America, 
where girls are engaged to little 
lovers at six or seven, and where 
dress, jewellery, and flirtation begin 
in the nursery. ‘Little Women’ 
and ‘Little Men’ are moral stories 
of the same class, where the dialect 
is all very choice American, and the 
amount of absolute goodness and 
Christian virtue revealed to- us is 
enough to save a great many Sodoms, 
and is, we trust, as true to fact as it 
is agreeable to read of. The ‘ Old- 
Fashioned Girl’ affords us, besides, a 
very queer sketch of the manners 
and habits of the young women of 
art and literature who have set up for 
themselves to live a jolly and inde- 
pendent life on the model of their 
“brothers,” the artist and journal- 
ist class, which we should have liked 
to quote. There is the most amusing 
and conscious air of sham in the 
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whole proceeding, which makes the 
importance with which it is pro- 
duced, and the weight the author 
attaches to it, as a picture of the 
new and higher life, infinitely funny, 
and proves how curiously capable 
the inexperienced mind is of plac- 
ing, without knowing it, a bit of 
utter unreality in the heart of a 
picture full of uncompromising real- 
ism. To such awriter, what she 
sees is safe ground; but what she 
imagines, very doubtful indeed. 

The books which we have noted 
are all in English editions, and all 
more or less successful in a commer- 
cial point of view. Thus the scale 
has begun to turn a little in favour 
of the country which has been plun- 
dered so long of all the productions 
of its brain and fancy. But we are 
glad to see that England does not 
rob with the calm courage of Amer- 
ica, and that these pretty little 
books are published by arrangement 
with the authors, with an honesty 
which publishers on the other side 
of the Atlantic would do well to 
copy. But this wrath-exciting sub- 
ject is too dangerous to be dragged 
in at the end of a paper ; and, fortu- 
nately for the character of England, 
not even the most deeply injured of 
authors on this side of the Atlantic 
has ever recommended reprisals. 
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[Tue following passage occurs in a letter we had recently from Charles 
Lever, and seems to us so good and so true, that we feel sure our readers 
will thank us for quoting it.—Eb. B. M.] 


CHARLES LEVER 


ON SCOTT. 


“Tue finest part of Scott’s nature, to my thinking, was the grand heroic 
spirit, that trumpet-stop in his organ, which elevated even commonplace 
people, and stirred the heart of all that was high-spirited and generous 


amongst us. 


ism, our detective police literature and watch-house romance. 


It was the anticlimax to all our realism and Miss Braddon- 


This was 


the tone I wanted to see praised and remembered, and I was sorry to see 


how little it was touched on. 


The very influence that a gentleman exerts 


on the society of a knot of inferiors was the sort of influence Scott brought 


to bear upon a whole nation. 


All felt that there was at least one there 


before whom nothing mean, or low, or shabby should be uttered.” 


THE INTERNATIONALS. 


Just as the title to an estate is 
tested by an action for ejectment, 
the whole existence of the political 
and social condition of Europe has 
been put on its trial by the Inter- 
national League. 

Affecting to limit themselves to 
what they call the rights of labour, 
and the emancipation of the labourer 
from the slavery of capital, they in 
reality aim their blow at the whole 
structure of modern society, the gra- 
dations of condition, the sanctity of 
marriage, and declare that all gov- 
ernment should resolve itself into 
simple ‘organisations for the pro- 
tection of labour.” 

The programme of the Geneva 
Convention, under the Presidency 
of the celebrated Russian socialist, 
Miche] Bakovonine, and which was 
ratified by the Council-General of 
London, July 1869, declares that 
“this institution is atheistical. It 
is the avowed enemy of all religious 


sects whatever, and it decrees the 
abolition of marriage in every as- 
pect of its religious, political, or 
civil relations.” 

“We differ essentially,” say they, 
“from the so-called radical reform- 
ers of various States, in this,—that 
while they profess that their sole 
object and ambition is Liserry, 
we avow that our aim is material 
well-being —So.timariry first, and 
Liserty after ;” or, as the President 
Varlin puts it, at the conclusion of 
his harangue—“ We desire once for 
all the Social Republic, with all its 
consequences.” 

At the General Council, held at 
256 High Holborn, London, Janu- 
ary 25, 1870, it was resolved that 
all societies of workmen which 
should name a formal correspondent 
to communicate with the Interna- 
tional Society at London, should be 
declared associated to that society, 
inasmuch as the laws of France did 
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not permit the establishment of a 
Central Committee. The cards of 
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admission for membership cost half 
a franc each, and are thus worded :— 


INTERNATIONAL 


WORKING 


MEN’S 


ASSOCIATION. 


Association Internationale des Ouvriers. 


Carp or Memponrsuip. 


This is to certify that_ 


a member of the above Association, 


and paid his annual subscription, 


was admitted 











Secretaries’ names for 
Belgium. 
France. 
Germany. 





Treasurer, 


On the reverse was printed in 
three languages a short résumé of 
the objects of the Society, setting 
forth the slavery of labour to capital, 
the pitiable condition of the work- 
ing classes, and the failure of all 
efforts hitherio made to relieve them, 
for want of a movement that should 
be essentially international — the 
problem being neither local nor 
national, but social, embracing all 
lands, and including every condition 
of humanity. 

Besides his card of admission, 
each member receives the statutes 
and decrees of the Society, and signs 
his name to the following declara- 
tion :— 

I, the undersigned, hereby de- 
clare, that I have duly weighed 
and considered the objects of this 
Society, that I give my full adher- 
ence and support to them, and will, 
with all the energy I possess, con- 
form to and support these intentions 
in every circumstance of my life. 

Signature, 

Two witnesses, 











Not that they always proceed 
thus openly, or with such apparent 


Italy. 
Poland. 
Switzerland. 


deference to legality. In the month 
of January last the walls of Neuf- 
chatel were posted with placards 
that ran thus:— 

“Working Men!— Let the ex- 
perience of past and present con- 
vinee you that your rights are not 
in safe keeping in the hands of 
rulers or masters—bankers, shop- 
keepers. At one moment they 
grind you down by excess of toil, 
another they curtail your hours of la- 
bour as a means of reducing your pay. 

“It is true, they admit, you have 
the freedom to leave, which is the 
liberty to die of hunger. 

“Tf you would resist these cruelties, 
organise! By the International 
Society order and justice and well- 
being will at once take the place of 
anarchy, injustice, and want.” 

A still more significant placard 
followed this. Its contents :— 

“Working men of all classes,— 
You have at length created a 
powER by which your claim shall 
be admitted and your right secured. 
It depends upon yourselves whether 
the Force be not irresistible ! 

“Once united, there will be no 
more on the earth either misery or 
humiliation !” 
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Of journals regularly enlisted 
in the propagation of their doctrines 
the Society possess a large number. 
By these not alone are their princi- 
ples advocated ; but cases of alleged 
severity towards the working classes 
are published and commented on, 
and accusations against employers 
registered and proclaimed. 

Each section of the Society sub- 
scribes to one or more of these news- 
papers. A small monthly subscrip- 
tion, varying, according to locality, 
from one penny to sixpence, is paid 
by each member of the society. 

The expenses of the League are 
met by these contributions, and the 
charges consequent on strikes, wher- 
ever occurring, are defrayed. These 
means are supplemented by occa- 
sional calls on emergency, and, on 
the whole, considerable sums are at 
its disposal. 

It is only necessary to throw a 
glance at the list of strikes since 
1869 to see how the subsidies of 
this Society have contributed to 
those declarations of resistance which 
in many cases have been actually 
suggested and promoted by the In- 
ternational. One of their enact- 
ments is the distinct declaration 
that the working men of one coun- 
try shall in no case replace those of 
another, while they shall in every 
way assist those on strike to emi- 
grate or remove. A catalogue of 
employers or masters is kept by the 
Society, with the charges or allega- 
tions preferred against each, and 
fines imposed on them, &ec. &e. 
In the memorable strike of the 
bronze-workers of Paris in 1867, 
no less than £800 sterling was con- 
tributed by the London branch to 
the Internationale of France. As to 
the strike at Geneva, Paris alone 
sent 10,000 franes, 

The dismissal of four workmen by 
their employers at Basle was decreed 
to be a sufficient cause for a strike, 
and as such made known to and 
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approved by the International. In- 
deed, the publicity given to this 
act of domination, as it was styled, 
showed plainly to what extent of 
interference the Society pretended. 
To the strike at Creuzot, the con- 
tributions in aid exceeded £2000 
sterling. 

With reference to machinery and 
all the appliances of mechanism to 
labour, the Congress opine that 
these are the property of the work- 
ing man, and should labour to his 
use and profit; and that if em- 
ployed as substitutes for manual 
labour, they should be  discon- 
tinued, and only employed where 
due compensation was made to the 
working man. As to property, all 


highroads, canals, forests, common 
lands, and telegraph lines, are the 
collective property of the people, as 
are also mines, collieries, railroads, 
All testamentary power to be 
Community of goods 


&e. 
abolished. 
recognised, 

Against no State institution has 
the International pronounced so 
strongly as against a standing army. 
The means of repression thus pos- 
sessed by a government naturally 
call forth the most indignant and 
passionate protests; and the ques- 
tion is pointedly put, To what end 
people should tax themselves for 
their own coercion ? 

Appeal is constantly made to the 
brotherhood that really exists among 
nations, and which politicians and 
rulers alone contrive to mislead and 
disturb. The impossibility of for- 
eign war, or of aggressive invasion, 
where this brotherhood is rightly 
understood, is insisted on; and the 
derision with which panics are de- 
scribed, is only less eloquent than 
the speech of our Prime Minister 
at Whitby, in the denunciation of 
“alarmism.” Indeed, that hopeful 
assurance, “that if we treat others 
well, they, on the whole, will treat 
us well,” sounds almost like a plagi- 
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ary from the speakers of the Inter- 
national. From what era or na- 
tion, from what time in the world’s 
history, from what millennial period 
of universal benevolence this ex- 
perience is drawn, I cannot ima- 
gine; as little can I believe it to be 
amongst the maxims of M. Bismark. 
If the utter failure of the project 
of establishing national arbitration 
as a means of settling difficulties 
could have taught us anything, it 
might have taught us that men’s 
passions of jealousy, malice, vanity, 
and rivalry are not less dominant 
in the age we live in than two 
thousand years ago, and that men 
are as ready to accept the arbitra- 
ment of battle as ever they were in 
the world’s history. The speaker also 
said that such publications as ‘ The 
Battle of Dorking’ made us ridicu- 
lous in the world. If by the world 
is meant that outer public of the Con- 
tinent, I can safely aver that by 
no declarations are we made more 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners— 
by no professions are we made more 
absurd—than by those which as- 
sume to claim our immunity from 
danger on the score of our inability 
to resist it, and our affection for 
the institutions of our country by 
changing every one of them! 

The whole force and efficiency of 
the late arguments of our rulers 
in Parliament have been derived 
from the armoury of the Interna- 
tional. Everything is assumed to 
be the “popular will;” and with 
the presumption that in a general 
way the masses were to be bettered 
and made more content by the 
passing of particular measures, it was 
deemed little necessary to discuss the 
details in one House of Parliament, 
and not at all in the other. What 
Messrs. Odger and Company, therec- 
fore, destined for masters and em- 
ployers, the present Cabinet were 
eager to apply to those classes who, 
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in Mr. Gladstone’s words, desire to 
keep to themselves the representa- 
tion, the army, the landed proper- 
ty, and the education of the king- 
dom. Each of our reformers then 
declares that he wages war against 
a monopoly. Like Odger, Mr. Glad- 
stone proclaimed himself the poor 
man’s friend. 

The Internationals up to this 
have beaten him; they have had 
what the French call “the courage 
of their opinion ;” and they have 
“gone down into the streets” to 
maintain it. 

Government by threat is certainly 
a new State invention; and to the 
glory of the present Ministry, they 
have brought it to a_ perfection 
almost like the work of genius, 
What is to happen to you if you re- 
ject any measure of the Cabinet? 
is the stock argument that intro- 
duces a bill; and having once as- 
sumed that the nation is at his 
back at every contingency, the 
menace to opponents amounts to 
this: you are setting yourselves 
against the spirit and the temper of 
your countrymen. [If the waves 
of their indignation rise and over- 
whelm you, never say that you had 
not been warned nor admonished 
that there was such a day awaiting 
you. 

These reasonings are all thefts 
from the dialectics of the Inter- 
nationals; and all that we see now 
directed against Lord Salisbury and 
his fellow-nobles, was uttered a few 
days ago, and pretty much in the 
same terms, against M. Schnerder 
and his fellows, and with the 
same significant hint that it was 
not too late to make a compromise 
if they had the sense to be wise 
in time. 

Except that we do not dash our 
politics with petroleum, I frankly 
declare that I do not see we are 
much better than our neighbours. 
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“Felix ille quem facient aliena 
pericula cautym,” or in other words, 
Cannot the Treasury Whip learn 
something from what has just hap- 
pened at Aldershot ? 

The stampede amongst the politi- 
cal followers of Mr. Gladstone is to 
the full as remarkable, if not actually 
as dangerous, as what befell the 
household cavalry at the camp. 

Like the Life Guards, the Liberals 
had been subjected to a new mode 
of tethering. They had been tied 
in a fashion that seemed to make 
escape impossible ; and so much im- 
portance was attached to the mis- 
chief they must do themselves if 
they did get away and be maimed, 
and to the pitiable condition the 
cords and chains would reduce them 
to, that it was currently believed by 
all who knew them that they would 
stand where they were placed, and 
never budge from it till ordered. 


Symptoms of fidgety discontent, 
a sort of restless unquiet, however, 
did show themselves amongst them, 
and drew from Mr. Gladstone the 
astute remark, that nothing but the 
old tether-peg of the “ballot” would 


hold them together. The observa- 
tion, with all its truthfulness and 
force, came out in the course of de- 
bate, and was uttered very probably 
in a moment of indignant sarcasm, 
rather than of well-natured reproof. 
It was indeed by that old tether-peg 
they were tied; and unstable as it 
was, and rotten as was the cordage, 
it was all that kept them there. 

Not that the Ballot Bill of the 
past session had much resemblance 
to the measure first introduced the 
year before, still less to that Magna 
Charta of Radicalism that used to 
frighten our fathers. It had the 
same element of secrecy, and had 
the same name. There was not any- 
thing else identical between them. 


The name, however, was of high 
importance. More than half of 
late legislation has been matter of a 
name; and whether they be “ flesh 
and blood arguments” that convince 
us, “healing measures” that salve 
us, or “badges of conquest” that 
disgrace us, he is a bold man that 
will assail some assumed truism once 
it has got a respectable name, and 
sufficient publicity to make it, by 
repetition, a “ household word.”’ It 
was but the other day we wanted 
to bribe some savages in Abyssinia, 
and we saw that their only concep- 
tion of money was an ancient silver 
piece popularly known as the Pillar 
Dollar; and to accommodate their 
prejudices we were actually driven 
to send out bullion to Austria and 
request the mint at Vienna to coin 
us some odd millions of these pieces, 
the only coins by which our allies 
would accept corruption. So much 
for a name! 

As to the stampede itself, it re- 
quires a cool head and considerable 
discrimination to know whether we 
are discussing the Liberal party or 
the household cavalry—the Queen’s 
Bays, or the Ministers’ hard bar- 
gains below the gangway! The 
correspondence in the newspapers 
is filled with explanations of the 
disaster. “They were too fresh, 
over pampered, too highly fed, had 
done too little work.” “Few were 
properly broke ;” ‘raw remounts,” 
‘‘half handled,” and so on. ‘Some 
resisted the tether as an unfair re- 
striction on liberty ; others followed 
from the mere force of example.” 
Some, when not pursued, like Mr. 
Miall, came back of themselves; 
others, like Sir Roundell Palmer, 
gave a plausible reason for running 
away. The masses, however, whether 
men or horses, had no very definite 
idea where they were going—or any 
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more forcible reason for breaking 
bounds at all, than a general notion 
that they were tied, and that they 
would be so no longer. 

On the various ingenious sugges- 
tions for hobbling or tethering— 
susceptible as they are of a double 
application— space unhappily will 
not enable me to dwell. Some 
recommend fastening the fore and 
hind legs together, after the fashion 
of the letter X, which has this not- 
able advantage, that “if they should 
getaway they are sure to damage them- 
selves in such a way that they will 
be speedily caught.” It is but right 
to say that the politicians here have 
the advantage of the troop-horses, 
since by no amount of injury will 
they be made of less value than before. 

Others advise the use of a “ block 
of lead of several pounds weight ;” 
and however inconvenient this might 
prove to a charger, surely the gen- 
tleman who suggests it can have but 
little experience of the Whig party 
if he imagines they need anything 
to make them heavier. 

The numberless analogies be- 
tween the runaway horses and the 
seared politicians that press upon 
me actually overwhelm me; and it 


HOW THEY DO THESE 

When theatres are closed abroad, 
and in that pleasant season when 
the natives of foreign cities betake 
themselves to watering-places, it is 
not easy to discover a pastime in a 
foreign town. 

The early dinner that you once 
pronounced a barbarism has sud- 
denly become a resource, and you 
are astonished to discover how, by 
some strange homeeopathy, indi- 
gestion can tend to mitigate the 
pangs of ennui, and a potato salad 
eaten at mid-day convince you that 
there are other ills in life than the 
low spirits of laziness, and the de- 
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is only by an effort of self-constraint 
that I do not follow the resem- 
blances to the first causes of the 
mischief, which a correspondent of 
the ‘Times’ ascribes to the clam. 
orous cackling of a flock of geese. 

As to the hint given by an artil- 
lery colonel that the only secure 
mode of tether is by “the head,” I 
own I am at a loss to know whether 
he was not thinking of the Liberal 
party, and intended his suggestion 
for a sarcasm. 

Co-operative labour is the great 
characteristic of our age, so let us 
hope that whoever shall first dis- 
cover the surest method of tether- 
ing, whether it be Mr. Gladstone or 
Colonel Baker, he will not fail to 
make known his invention, so that 
the country may be able to find‘its 
troop-horses, or its politicians, in 
the place they last left them. 

How the fugitives are to be re- 
cognised by the fragments of ropes, 
or principles, dangling at their heels, 
is the instructive remark of a very 
practical correspondent, who evi- 
dently is minded to make the best 
of a bad business. So get the ani- 
mals together again, and try to do 
better in the future. 


THINGS AT VIENNA. 
pression of an unoccupied exist- 
ence. 

I will not trouble you with the 
series of accidents by which I last 
month found myself at Vienna, a 
city in which, at seasonable times, 
there is no lack of amusement, but 
scarcely the quarter in which a man 
likes to pass his July or August. 
No equipages in the Prater; no 
swells, Hungarian or Bohemian, in 
the Graben; no well-dressed belles 
in the Volksgarten; not even the 
clatter of the yellow-coated postilions 
in the wooden churns, who guide 
the Imperial schimmels down the 
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Herrn Gasse, and make the old 
Hoff shake under their thundering 
tread. Except a few travelling 
Americans—shrewd and observant 
folk, often really discriminating, 
always dyspeptic—there were none 
at the Grande Hotel. The Arch- 
Duke Charles, our favourite inn, 
was closed, and only a Zichy or two 
—there are always Zichy—at the 
Lamm. 

And, by the way, is there not a 
high courage, a something of almost 
feudal bravery, in the man that in this 
age dares to call his house the Golden 
Lamb, and this in one of the largest 
capitals of Europe? What a proud 
defiance does that host hurl at his 
contemporaries, with their hotels, 
Grand, Imperial, or Royal! their 
sovereign of this or prince of that, 
these grand alliances, or suchlike 
commemorations! How he at once 
recalls us to the days when we drove 
in with our ‘ Vierspann” under the 
archway of the old Elephant at 
Prague, or jingled our team into the 
courtyard of the Silver Stag in Pres- 
burg—days when the speise saale was 
graced by the host at the head of 
the table, and none of the company 
so high that he was not honoured 
by the invitation to a seat near him! 

Do I not remember the time 
when the notice of that fat man 
was fame; when the pursy white- 
faced phlegmatic that moved about in 
the morning in an apron, became at 
“‘meal-time” an actual ‘ puissance,” 
and his nod a recognition of distinc- 
tion? Do I not recall the time 
when an extra spoonful of stewed 
prunes from his ladle was like the 
favour of a prince, and his familiar 
clap on the back something like the 
accolade of a sovereign ? 

If the Wirth of the Golden Lamm 
would restore me these days, he 
might count.upon me as his guest 
whenever I cross the Danube. 

In the ensign of the Golden Lamm 
I read the negation of ringleted bar- 
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maids with sweeping petticoats; of 
tight-breeched Swiss waiters who can 
slang you in seven languages; of 
weinkarten, with small Bordeaux 
ticketed Margot and la Rose; of 
French cooking travestied, and Eng- 
lish prices exaggerated. 

By the Golden Lamm I under- 
stand homely habits and home- 
made linen, sanded floors and silent 
servants, frousy cookery and a fat 
atmosphere of stale soup and native 
tobacco-smoke; and if the bleat of 
the Lamm has a higher note than 
these, I disown him. I want my 
old Gasthaus back again—the very 
name has its hold on my affections. 
While I sojourn at the Louvre or thé 
Clarendon, I can no more imagine 
myself the guest of the landlord, than 
I can believe I am on a visit to the 
Queen if I stroll through the state 
apartments at Windsor. The Gast- 
haus differs from the hotel as the 
chop does from the cutlet; and I like 
the chop best. 

If from what I have said you 
would expect to find the gate of 
the Golden Lamm low-arched and 
massive, the windows diamond- 
paned, and the stair of black oak, 
all I say is, Only try it. 

The only real amusement of a 
morning in Vienna, in this dull sea- 
son of the year, is the Criminal 
Court, or that division of it which 
in France would be called “Police 
Correctionel ;” and to this I was now 
directed by the interest of what, from 
Austrian habits, was a comparative 
novelty. It was a case of swindling, 
the persons arraigned being a goi- 
disant Count Garnuchot and his ac- 
complice, a Madame la Garde. 

The charges against these people 
are such as we are but too familiar 
with at home. They were persons 
who were not married, but wished 
to live as though they had been. 
They were not rich, but liked to 
live handsomely. They had no 
home of their own, but found them- 
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selves perfectly at home at the 
Louvre or the Grand Hotel at 
Vienna. 

They belonged to a class of people 
who in a certain way are the mystery 
of knavery—men whose ambition it 
is to dress, eat, and look like persons 
of fashion; to frequent clubs and 
cafés, lounge on promenades, and 
stroll about public gardens, as they 
of the leisure class do, and to seem in 
all things like people of ample means. 

It is their passion to give costly 
entertainments, the most exquisite 
little dinners and suppers that Lu- 
cullus himself might have envied. 
They like pleasant people too; and, 
if they are able, to gather around 
them the wits, the beaux esprits, and 
the clever men of society; and as 
to beauty, they yield it an honest 
homage. With a taste which only 
long practice could have cultivated 
to such a pitch, they select the best 
rooms in a hotel. They understand 
warmth in winter and a cool atmo- 
sphere in the dog-days; and they 
appreciate with an almost’ artistic 
feeling the true effects of light, so 
that the most fastidious devotee of 
complexion has no dread in visiting 
them at any hour. 

Charming people in a variety of 
ways, and with a power of mild per- 
suasiveness that can adapt itself to 
anything, from a request for an 
opera-box to a cheque on your 
banker. They do—they tell you 
they do—enjoy life; they like hand- 
some toilette, and pretty lace, and 
diamonds, and rubies; they like ad- 
mirably chosen dinners and exquisite 
wines. They like brilliant and 
pretty guests at table. They like 
the opera, and the little supper after 
it. In a word, their theory is, that 
this world, if one knows how to live 
in it, is a little enchanted garden of 
delights, in which passion and in- 
tellect have only to take their shares 
loyally to overcome any sense of 
ennui ; and that it is only the inept 
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creatures who mistake how to mix 
their cup of happiness who are ever 
bored or wearied. 

If you ever distrust the sincerity 
of this theory, please to remember 
the price they pay for their convic- 
tions; for it is for these they risk 
hard labour, prison diet, and the 
tread-mill. It is for these the de- 
licately-shaped fingers, the dimpled 
hands you have bent over in rapture, 
are now picking oakum; and the 
little feet, whose model chaussure 
has set your heart a-throbbing, are 
now tripping daintily on the steps 
of the Ixion wheel that seems to 
have its motion from eternity. It is 
for these that graceful form that once 
had captivated your imagination is 
now disfigured by a prison livery. 
For which of your every day con- 
victions, may I ask, would you pay 
as dearly? Would you do it for 
your faith in Mr. Gladstone, your 
trust in Mr. Lowe, or your reliance 
on Mr. Spurgeon? Would you do 
it that Mr. Ayrton should preside 
over your public edifices, and Mr. 
Goschen direct your fleet ? 

I am aware that it was for some- 
thing more tangible—‘‘ something 
more exquisite still” — than all these, 
that M. le Comte and Madame la 
Comtesse Garnuchot pledged their 
freedom. And I come back to 
them. 

They were arraigned for fraud— 
fraudulent dealings with innkeepers 
and clothiers, jewellers, lace-vendors, 
and private individuals of various 
kinds. The Count took his place in 
the dock ; Madame, with a delicacy 
for which we owe gratitude to the 
court, was seated below the bench, 
where a very attractive person—“a 
brunette of remarkable brilliancy, 
dressed with consummate taste”— 
sat, lending to the proceedings that 
sort of well-bred attention, devoid 
of all eagerness, that might have 
graced a salon where the talk was 
well sustained. 
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Three venerable judges sat, with 
black caps exactly in shape resem- 
bling the paper head-gear worn by 
plasterers in England. The presi- 
dent, evidently embarrassed by the 
unbecomingness of his toque, tried 
to set it jauntily on his head, and 
smiled at the female accused, as 
though to say, You see me under 
unfavourable circumstances, and I 
am not like the mummers around 
me. 

If I were so rash as to judge from 
the lady’s looks, I should say she 
understood the appeal and accepted 
it. Unlike the proceedings of our 
own courts, the case against the 
accused was prosecuted by placing 
themselves in the witness-box, and 
having them examined by the pre- 
sident of the court; and in this 
way a very curious trial of . wits 
ensued between the astute old judge 
and the far more acute prisoners. 
With that perhaps pardonable van- 
ity that induces certain respectable 
elderly gentlemen to intimate to the 
world the terrible rakes they had 
once been—how “they had heard 
the chimes at midnight,” and the rest 
of it—the president put a number 
of sly interrogatories to show how, 
judge as he was, Bohemia was a 
land not unknown to him. 

“You travelled from place to 
place for years, Garnuchot, and 
called yourself a Count ?” 

“And I am a Count. It is my 
title,’ replies the prisoner, indig- 
nantly. 

““Well—be it so,” mildly, as 
though to recall him to good-hu- 
mour. ‘Tell us now about your 
sojourn at Frankfort. Was there 
any memorable event -connected 
with that visit ?” 

“Ah! you mean my condem- 
nation at the tribunal there?’ re- 
plies the man, with a sneer, as if to 
say, There was no need to go about 
the bush in this wise; why not say, 
Were you sent to jail? 

VoL, CX.—NO. DCLXXII. 
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“Just so. You were sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment with 
labour.” 

“Three and a half.” 

“Perfectly right—three and a 
half. Tell us now” (coaxingly) ‘“ how 
came this about.” 

‘“Tt was for having taken a note 
for a thousand francs, the property 
of M. de la Baronne.” 

‘‘ Ah! the lady here before us ?” 

“* Precisely.” 

“And how came it that, with 
your relations to each other” (the 
judge smiled faintly) ‘“‘ you had re- 
course to such an act ?” 

“T was eager to play at the tables 
at Homburg; and, well aware that 
she would not lend the .money for 
such a purpose, I took it.” 

“You took it to gamble at trente 
et quarante”—a tremulous horror 
on every word, 

“Yes, M. le President, that~is 
true.” 

“And from this lady?” And 
here the enormity of defrauding 
such youth and innocence almost 
choked utterance. A slight bend 
of the head admitted what in words 
would have been more painful. 
‘Madame la Garde,” said he, after 
a moment, ‘“ would never have pro- 
secuted had she known that it was 
I who took the note; but when she 
missed the money, she sent for the 
police, and proceedings were insti- 
tuted at once.” 

“Of course,” said the judge, so-. 
lemnly ; ‘“‘ the law once set in mo-. 
tion, its course can no man arrest or. 
interfere with.” 

The effect of these impressive 
words was such that the whole 
court for several seconds sat as it 
were partially stunned and terror. 
stricken. 

“T find, however,” said the judge, 
reading from a big voluminous 
report before him, “that after this 
separation, and after an interval of 
considerable time, you and Madame 
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la Garde met once more at Heidel- 
berg, and again established relations 
together. How came this about ?” 

The prisoner was silent. There 
was not in his silence anything like 
defiance or insult. It was rather the 
air of one whose attitude said, My 
position is one of such exquisite 
delicacy, even a look might compro- 
mise me. 

“‘T repeat,” said the judge, ‘‘ how 
came it that you once more became 
associated ?” 

The prisoner, with downcast eyes 
and an expression of intense humil- 
ity, faltered out,-—‘‘ Madame felt a 
sympathy for me.” 

‘““No!” said the judge, sternly, 
“this is not so. It was the league 
of your fraudulent practices that 
formed the tie that bound you.” 

“Utterly, shamelessly false,” 
broke in the prisoner, with indigna- 
tion. ‘Madame la Garde is not 
the person to associate herself with 
such objects. You misrepresent, 


or at least, M. le President, you 


mistake, her. Her sentiments to- 
wards me,” added he, with a touch 
of inimitable tenderness, “‘ were very 
differently inspired.” 

It was pleasant, on looking around 
the court, to see that the ladies, 
whose charming toilettes gave a very 
picturesque air to the scene, were 
evidently moved by this declaration, 
whose irony seemed evidently to 
say, It is not to an old withered 
and wasted homunculus of a judge 
I appeal. I am speaking here to 
hearts that beat and breasts that 
throb with emotions of which you 
know nothing. 

As the prisoner looked around 
him, his glance showed that he felt 
amidst an appreciative public. It 
was clear that the judge saw his 
unpopularity, and that, for the 
moment, the bench was somewhat 
lower than the dock. Like a man 
who knew his innings were coming, 
he resumed—“ How do you account 
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for this continued change of resi- 
dence? From Frankfort to Wies- 
baden, Homburg, Heidelberg, Vevey, 
Baden, and so forth ?” 

“The delicacy of Madame la 
Garde’s health required frequent 
change of air and scene.” 

Here the judge’s face assumed 
a sneering look of incredulity, to 
which, for the honour of humanity, 
the spectators gave no concurrence. 
For several minutes the prisoner 
was the favourite. The judge was 
evidently piqued; he felt, in whist- 
phrase, that “‘his hand was forced,” 
and he said, “It appears from cer- 
tain documents left me that you 
wrote to the mother of Madame la 
Garde for money.” 

* Year” 

‘“* And instead of money she sent 
you for answer the reproof that her 
daughter should have been living a 
very different life?’ Sensation in 
court; while the prisoner bowed 
his head in token of shame and 
assent. 

‘‘To the creditors of Madame la 
Garde,” continued he, who was 
now, “back in his saddle,” “ the 
lady mother said that a year or 
two of prison discipline would be 
no bad regimen for her daughter.” - 

“She uttered nothing so harsh 
and so unfeeling,” said the prisoner. 

The judge, haughtily—* From 
Vevey you travelled to Como, and 
at Como you hired a_ princely 
villa, where, under the name of 
Count Visard, you commenced a 
life of great splendour and display.” 

At this, said one of the re- 
ports, the two accused persons 
turned towards each other and ex- 
changed leoks in which the tender- 
est of recollections were mingled 
with an expression of unwavering 
love and fidelity. The judge evi- 
dently at a discount now. 

“Your habits,” said the judge, in 
a tone of denunciation, ‘ bespoke 
reckless waste and abandonment. 
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You—I have it here before me— 
you actually ordered your beer from 
Vienna. You had your beer from 
Dreher.” 

“‘ Dreher’s beer,” said the prisoner, 
coldly, ‘“‘was to be had at Milan. 
His agent at that place supplied us.” 

“From Como you went to Milan, 
and thence back again to Wies- 
baden, where Madame la Garde 
frequented ‘ the tables.’ Soon after, 
however, you traveled on to Wild- 
bad, and at length returned to 
Italy. How were the expenses of 
these journeys met ?” 

“T had means, and could afford 
to travel,” said the prisoner, proudly. 

“That is, you lived at the expense 
of others, and cheated as you went ?” 

Prisoner, interrupting—“ Nothing 
of the kind. I had means, and 
Madame la Garde had ample means 
—ample for every outlay that we 
desired; besides,” in a tremulous 
and feeling tone, “Madame had 


pawned her jewels; and I,” once 
more proudly asserting himself, “TI 


had from the ‘ Times,’ as correspon- 
dent, a thousand pounds sterling !” 

Apparently the judge saw no- 
thing to excite his surprise in a 
statement that certainly no English- 
man could have listened to without 
the absolute ridicule of discredit, 
but continued his queries thus: “In 
Milan you appeared as M. Lameron?” 

“The name of my uncle. I be- 
lieve that”? (and here he smiled) “ if 
there is anything at a man’s choice, 
it is the name he goes by. I 
have,” he added, ‘been much in 
England, and such is the habit 
there.” 

“In Naples your hotel expenses 
amounted to three thousand francs, 
and in your inability to pay, you 
addressed yourself to a regimental 
surgeon of your acquaintance for a 
loan. What was there in the cir- 
cumstances of this gentleman that 
suggested the application?” There 
was a scornful craft in the manner 
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of the question, trying to the most 
consummate nerve. 

The prisoner, in nowise discon- 
certed, replied, “ Nothing—nothing 
but his generosity and his friend- 
ship!” ~ 

A half-suppressed murmur through 
the court told how public sympathy 
went with the sentiment. 

At this period the court rose, to 
resume its sittings on the following 
morning, when Madame la Garde 
came under examination. 

A severe attack of hysterics de- 
layed the examination for above an 
hour; and the lady, wonderfully 
little discomposed by her sufferings, 
and in a toilette scarcely ruffled by 
what she had gone through, took 
her place in court. The proceedings 
were opened by the president read- 
ing from his notes that the accused 
Madame la Garde was born of an 
English father, named Ball Hughes, 
the son of a certain Ball Hughes, or 
Hughes Ball, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and had for fortune the sum 
of ten thousand pounds sterling, of 
which she was to have the life-use, 
the capital reverting to her brother 
at her death. 

Then’ followed a long record of 
what diminution the capital had 
suffered from the year 63 to the 
present date, showing that Madame 
la Garde’s habits had not been 
regulated by a strict economy, which, 
after all, only amounted to a trifle 
over two thousand pounds in eight 
years, leaving her still the sum of 
eight thousand. 

As though wearied by the array 
of figures, the judge roused himself, 
and said, “I should like to know 
a little more about Heidelberg ; how 
came it that you left this charming 
spot so abruptly ?” 

“My only reason was the sudden 
outbreak of the war.” 

“You had debts, however, to the 
amount of 1284 florins, which you 
left unsettled ?” 
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“I sent the banker Meyer 450 
florins ; and he wrote to me to say 
he would meet the other liabilities.” 

“That is untrue; Meyer knew 
nothing of the matter whatever.” 

““T sent my maid with the letter 
to the post, but she _ blundered 
somehow in the prepayment.” 

“And thus he did not in reality 
receive your letter ?” 

“Several of the creditors — the 
landlord, the shoemaker, &c.—were 
paid.” 

This not very logical rejoinder 
appeared to satisfy the judge, who 
went on to other matter, with refer- 
ence to certain forged letters found 
in her trunk, but of whose exist- 
ence she declared she was ignorant. 

-* At all events,” said the judge, 
“you lived at Vienna in great splen- 
dour, called yourself a Baroness, 


and spoke of your chateau in Bur-. 


gundy ?” 

wae 3 never spoke of my chateau 
in Burgundy.” 

““How did you imagine you could 


meet your expenses with ‘such mo- 
derate means as yours ?” 

“‘] calculated on arrears 
were due to me.” 

‘Even with all that, your’ costly 
habits were impossible without in- 


that 


come. Your toilette alone amounted 
to 3418 florins—or should have done, 
if it were paid.” 

The after-thought eveshie in the 
last words were given with a sar- 
eastic bitterness ; but the lady only 
smiled faintly, and said, “‘L don’t 
think it was so much.” 

Apparently piqued by the cor- 
rection, the judge asked, ‘‘ How, 
with such antecedents as yours, 
did you presume to have yourself 
presented in the most distinguished 
society ?” 

Madame, with animation——‘‘ As 
to that, we are actually invaded 
with invitations; and it was really 
out of pure politeness that I went 
to the Redoute Saal Our usual 
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society were there; and the only 
house where I went on intimate 
terms was the Jaetsohn’s. 

“How did you become acquaint- 
ed with the Field-Marshal Baron 
Schwarz ?” 

** At Jaetsohn’s.” 

‘Where you passed for the sister 
of Garnuchot ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And on the morning after that 
meeting Garnuchot called on the 
Baron, told him a long story of your 
wealthy family connections, &c., 
and proposed to him a marriage 
with you ?” 

* Of that I know nothing what- 
ever.’ 

The judge continues—“ And on 
one day, when the Baron was visit- 
ing you, he remarks on your ex- 
treme low spirits and depression, 
and presses for the reason; with 
seeming reluctance you own to a 
secret sorrow, and confess it is a 
debt ?” 

“T cannot remember the exact 
details -you allude to; but I do 
recollect giving him a bill or a letter 
of change for a loan that he afforded 
me.” - 
“You bound him over to secrecy 
about this with Garnuchot ?” 

“Very possibly. I really can’t 
recall it.” 

The judge was proceeding to 
comment on certain contradictions 
in the prisoner’s history when the 
accused was again seized with hys- 
terical passion, and the court rose. 

The Baron Schwarz-W eiler, whom 
the Vienna papers are enthusiastic 
in describing as a type of soldier- 
like bearing and carriage—a trifle 
elderly, perhaps—with a snow-white 
mustache, had eyes full of vigour 
and expression. His evidence went 
to show that he had lent Madame la 
Garde 10,000 francs on false repre- 
sentations of her wealth and station ; 
the reply to which was the insin- 
uation, not assertion, that it was 
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scarcely a loan. The comments of 
the judge on this were admirable. 
Madame, said he, was not always 
of the same mind in this matter— 
now talking of the General as a 
creditor, now as of one to whom 
more tender relations might attach 
another title. The discrepancy, he 
said, was not to be got over; and he 
seemed never to weary in showing 
the court the points of . difference 
that separated the two situations; 
and when he repeated one of the de- 
positions in which Madame la Garde 
declared, ‘‘ He loved me, and how was 
I to suppose that he should look for 
repayment from me ?” he addressed 
the ladies’ gallery, as though to say, 
We at least know what that plea 
will sustain. 

“How came you acquainted with 
the lady, Baron ?” asked the judge. 

“T met her at a dinner-party, 
at Madame Jactsohn’s—in the 
very best society of Vienna! By 
chance I occupied the place on 
her left at table. I found her a 
most charming companion, witty 
and spirituelle, and was delighted 
with the good fortune that made 
me her neighbour. I asked if 
Garnuchot were her husband, and 
she said No, her brother. On the 
day after that he called on me, and 
hoped we should know a great deal 
more of each other. It is incorrect 
to say that on his first visit he 
adverted to the question of a mar- 
riage with his sister; that proposi- 
tion came after considerable inti- 
macy and much intercourse. He 
said, she is not disposed to marry 
again, but we, her family, desire it; 
her means are ample, and we are 
also desirous to see her happily set- 
tled in life. He even added that I 
seemed to possess all the qualities 
that should insure such happiness 
in marriage.” 

Hilarity in the court. 

“Now for the loan: 
that about ?” 


how came 
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“One day, when Madame had 
requested me to go and see her, I 
found her overcome with sorrow ; 
her eyes were red, and the trace of 
tears fresh on her cheeks. Touched 
by such signs of affliction, and feel- 
ing the most unlimited reliance 
on her good faith, I pressed for 
the reasons of her grief. At first 
she refused even to admit she was 
in sorrow. ‘Believe me,’ cried 
she, at last, ‘it is better for you 
and for me that we should speak 
no more of these things, and we 
shall be better friends for our sil- 
ence.” 

“This only made me more eager 
for an explanation, and I pressed 
for it more warmly. Thereupon 
she swore me solemnly to secrecy, 
but above all to her brother. I did 
not fancy at first giving an uncon- 
ditional pledge, not knowing what 
peril | might be incurring; but at 
last I declared I would make no 
unfair use of her confession; and 
she told me that two bills with her 
name on them—one for 2000 francs, 
the other for 800—would come due 
in a day or two, and she was totally 
unprepared to meet them. ‘Nor know 
], said she, passionately, ‘where 
to turn me for aid, except to you.’ 
I replied that I was not prepared to 
meet such a sum at a moment; and 
I took my leave at last, not assuring 
her how I should act.” 

“Was there nothing more passed 
between you at that meeting ?” 

“Yes ; she told me of her fortune, 
and the peculiar circumstances of her 
means, which appeared ample; and 
that between the 15th and 20th April 
she must receive a sum of 2500 
francs! She assured me that she 
would be perfectly able and ready 
to repay me, and showed me a letter 
with the words ‘Pepe, Notaire’ in 
the corner.” 

“It is, then, incorrect to ‘assume 
that the money was a gift ?” 

“Certainly, this is incorrect; my 
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means do not permit me to bestow 
such princely presents. I of'course 
deplore the inability I confess to.” 
This was clever of the Baron, and 
the ladies’ gallery was evidently ap- 
peased by an admission which was 
significantly an act of homage. 

The judge here rather fenced with 
the witness for some minutes, inas- 
much as he permitted a change to 
be introduced in the written. pro- 
mise of repayment, and the date 
altered from the 20th to the 30th 
of April; such a concession seeming 
to imply the existence of that “ sym- 
pathy” to which the court attached 
much meaning. The General ad- 
mitted to having made the lady pre- 
sents—a bracelet on her birthday, 
and suchlike trifling souvenirs. 

A somewhat curious psychological 
examination here ensued as to how 
far the General’s generosity was in- 
fluenced by the before-mentioned 
sympathy, or by the production of 
the papers that implied Madame la 
Garde’s perfect solvency and respec- 
tability. In this discussion the 
judge displayed a very palpable de- 
sire to show the court how, judge 
as he was, and surrounded by all 
the emblems of incorruptible justice, 
a heart susceptible of human emo- 
tions, and even of -some frailties, 
had once beat beneath that black 
robe, and that it was in a pro- 
‘found knowledge of certain effects 
that he instituted that search after 
“ sympathy.” 

The deference of the bar to the 
deeper acquaintance of the bench 
with female frailty was here shown 
with a delicacy not to be equalled ; 
and in the little comedy that fol- 
lowed, the Field-Marshal-Lieutenant 
played a most interesting part. The 
consciousness—not to be disputed— 
that he had fallen amongst thieves, 
could not eradicate the memory of a 
very charming acquaintance ; and a 
lurking feeling of interest for the 
female prisoner tinctured every 
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avowal that he was forced to make 
to her disadvantage. 

Garnuchot was a hardened sin- 
ner, and there was no sympathy 
felt by any one for a fellow whose 
most predominant expression in 
court was utter weariness at the 
long-winded nature of the evidence, 
and the legal exactitude employed 
to prove some fact which, even to 
save time, he was quite ready to 
concede on his own part. The utter 
shamelessness of the man, in his 
frequent references to ladies—wives 
or daughters of his creditors—com- 
pletely alienated from him all the 
sympathy of that fair part of the 
auditory present in court. 

The defendant’s advocate resisted 
with no small energy and spirit the 
irrelevant details which the judge 
continued to pour forth on every 
occasion of the former lives and 
adventures of the prisoners ; and as 
these were, after all, mere newspaper 
scandals, or passing paragraphs from . 
the journals of watering-places, totally 
out of the realm of ‘‘ evidence” —as 
we understand evidence — it was 
strange to see the insistence with 
which the court adhered to a mode 
of attack so manifestly unfair and 
unsupported. 

The evidence closed, the Crown 
prosecutor opened his speech, most 
characteristically showing how, on 
physiological grounds, these two 
people should have come together 
and agree to cheat the world in 
company. 

As a little bit of moral philoso- 
phy adapted to the meridian of the 
police court, the speech was a gem; 
and when he came to Heidelberg 
and the reconciliationn—when he 
came to show how Madame forgot 
all his transgression, his guilt at 
Frankfort, his shame and his sen- 
tence, and rushed back, with the 
force of a love not to be restrained, 
into all her former affection—nothing 
but a language accustomed to deal 
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with inscrutable sympathies and 
untraceable impulses could have 
sustained him. 

With consummate subtlety he 
showed that two persons impelled 
forcibly towards each other by some 
mystic and inscrutable sympathy, 
whose hearts beat with such respon- 
sive force, and whose two natures 
blended so inseparably together, 
were, in fact, urged by a force 
stronger than their own to commit 
acts in unison, which the colder 
judgment of mankind would pro- 
nounce criminal,—and in. all this 
he seemed actually their apologist ; 
and it was only after showing what 
a natural thing it is for two people 
who love each other to agree to cheat 
somebody else, and that nothing can 
be more logical than for souls steeped 
in pure affection to live by fraud, 
falsehood, or forgery, that he posi- 
tively astounded the audience by 
asking the court to sentence the 
prisoners, the man to four, and the 
lady to two years’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour and other concomitant 
severities. 

The defence was no less strange. 
It opened with a humoristic satire 
on the society of the most exclusive 
city of Europe — Vienna — which 
had opened its doors so freely to 
two unknown and _ unintroduced 
strangers ; and went on to show how 
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people of moderate fortune, and, 
till then, moderate ambition, had 
been seduced by the temptations of 
luxury and extravagance into modes 
of life that, to use the harshest word, 
were only thoughtless. Nor was 
there much self-deception needed to 
persuade Madame la Garde that she 
was only living as she had a right 
to live. What was there in her sur- 
roundings other than she had known 
from childhood? Her unhappy 
marriage, her still more miserable 
love for an adventurer, he touched 
on with infinite tact and delicacy, | 
for he was the lady’s advocate, and 
not concerned for Garnuchot. 

As for her frequent change of 
name, the advocate assured the 
court that, being of English birth, 
this meant less than nothing; that 
there was no practice more common 
amongst Englishmen than to change 
their names at any or every moment 
of their lives. 

A very ingenious and eloquent 
defence could not change the des- 
tiny that awaited them, and they 
were condemned—as the Crown 
prosecutor demanded they should 
be—to four and two years’ imprison- 
ment and labour; a sentence against 
which—being in Austria—they of 
course appealed. There, for the 
present, ends the drama of the K-K- 
Gerechtsaal. 
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Ir has become one of the common 
fictions of the world to pretend that 
in autumn everybody is absent from 
home, and keeping holiday. Every- 
body! meaning, perhaps,-one in a 
hundred thousand or so of the in- 
habitants of this earth—yet enough, 
to our contracted eyesight and ima- 
gination, to represent the race. It 
is suitable, therefore, though mel- 
ancholy, at such a time, with the 
.certain knowledge that a_ great 
many persons are enjoying what 
we can only read about, to sur- 
round ourselves with some of 
the crowd of volumes about the 
Alps which have recently poured 
upon us. Cold comfort! but sea- 
sonable, as old-fashioned folks still 
say when their fingers are pinched 
and their noses blue with winter 
frosts. A course of Whymper,* 
Tyndall, and Stephen is. not, per- 
haps, so exhilarating as actual sight 
of the Oberland or the snowy peaks 
of Savoy, but still it is better than 
no Alps at all. And while our 
authors drag us after them up flinty 
heights and over incipient avalanch- 
es, there will be moments in which 
we will look round our dull chamber 
walls with an,ache and shiver of 
thankfulness, and praise all our gods 
that our limbs are entire, our fingers 
and toes unfrostbitten, our faces un- 
scarified. Looking out, from our 
“loopholes of retreat,” as Cowper 
did upon the stormy world outside, 
we can even see Mr. Whymper fall- 
ing into space down that ice-slope, 
which is figured in his charming 
narrative, with a sympathetic giddi- 
ness which is not painful—which, 
in short, is absolutely pleasant. 
But it would not be pleasant at first 
hand. 


There is, however, one siight 
drawback to this consolatoriness of 
our Alpine books; one which we 
regard with a certain rueful amuse- 
ment in our quiet. It is that our 
friends evidently consider our ab- 
sence from these happy climbing- 
fields, our imprisonment at home, 
and incapacity for following them . 
in the pranks which they play be- 
tween earth and heaven, as our 
own fault. “Old men, women, and 
cripples,” Mr. Leslie Stephen is not 
ashamed to call us— opprobrious 
epithets, which make our exile from 
the snow still harder to bear. 
What have we done that we should 
be branded as “old men, women, 
and cripples,” because we can’t get up 
the Matterhorn — because, indeed, 
we can’t get within a thousand 
miles of it, but only worship afar 
off the celestial outline presented to 
us in a book? This is to insult 
misfortune. Such names may, in- 
deed, be justly applied to those 
idiots, or worse than idiots, who en- 
deavour to throw paltry aspersions 
upon the demigods of the Alpine 
Club; but we who are ready to sit 
at the feet of those heroes, what 
have, we done to merit such whole- 
sale contempt? We repeat, it is 
with a rueful smile that we hear 
ourselves thus assailed. As if we 
could help it! As if we, too, had 
heaven smiled upon the desire, 
would not have been gazing upon 
the snow of the Jungfrau, or hear- 
ing the cataracts thunder from the 
steeps! When we turn instead 
inte the recess of this big window 
and look down upon the quadrangle 
of a deserted college, on ivied walls 
which shroud nothing but sparrows, 
and trees which wave desolate in 
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a breeze as cold as that which sweeps 
the Grands Mulets, does Mr. Stephen 
think our virtuous and patient soul 
is in a fit state to be aggravated 
by taunts? Old men, women, and 
cripples! Just_ heavens ! because 
our balance at our banker’s is insuf- 
ficient to carry us to Switzerland, 
is this the treatment, are these the 
insulting titles, which we are to be 
compelled to bear ? 

_ With this remonstrance, however, 
by the way, let us return to our sub- 
ject. There is, as no one in these 
days is likely to deny, an attraction 
about the snowy mountains which 
surpasses every other attraction of 
scenery. It was not so, it is true, 
_in former days; but there is no 
doubt that a prevailing consciousness 
of danger must, to all except a very 
few adventurous souls, blunt the 
perception of beauty to a wonderful 
extent; and this must have been 
always present to the tourist of the 
eighteenth century. The sea is as 


grand in storm as anything can be; 


but how very few of us enjoy its 
majesty at such a moment! To-day, 
when even the Alpine climber (with 
what truth we may discuss hereafter) 
declares his perilous amusement as 
safe as London streets, we approach 
the mountain under altogether dif- 
ferent auspices, and are prepared for 
beauty, not for danger. And when 
the traveller, weary with the dust, 
the heat, the ennui, and monotony 
of a long journey, lifts up his eyes, 
should it be only from the terrace at 
Neuchatel, or the deck of the steamer 
on Lake Leman, and suddenly sees 
the sun light up that glorious 
silent line, half in the mists, half 
floating, in the blue above—great, 
serious, lofty Presences, looking 
down in a solemn abstraction, like 
calm gods unmoved by our earthly 
levities, upon the trifling vicissitudes 
below—not all the babble of tourists, 
not all the fuss and folly of couriers 
and guide-books, can blunt the thrill 
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of unspoken feeling that penetrates 
him like an arrow—half delight, 
half pain. It is like a sudden in- 
troduction to beings grander than 
humanity,—majestic things which 
speak but afford no answer, which 
give but cannot receive—too vast, 
too solemn, too much rapt in hea- 
ven-communion, to listen to earthly 
noises. When we approach them 
nearer, with how many voices do 
they speak to us !—sometimes wild- 
ly in wind and storm; sometimes ~ 
musically, grandly, with a voice of 
‘“many waters”—that sound which 
has been selected as the most fit 
emblem of the voice of God; and 
sometimes with that hush of pro- 
foundest silence, which stills the 
listener, and gives him an ineffable, 
indescribable consolation. No one 
who has ever lived face to face, even 
through the medium of the common- 
est inn window, with, for example, 
that majestic maiden the Jungfrau 
—who has seen her whiteness flush 
with the morning and the evening 
lights, and blanch into the solemn 
pallor of the moon—can ever forget 
that great companion to whom his 
thoughts addressed themselves as by 
some magical compulsion, who made 
herself the centre of life, the mys- 
terious white soul of the silent awe- 
stricken universe around. And 
though we cannot but think that 
there is something in the position 
of the Jungfrau, in the grouping of 
the foreground, in the grand fulness 
of her spotless slopes, and perhaps 
even in her name, which has a spe- 
cial influence upon the beholder, it 
is the same more or less with every 
sovereign mountain. Whoever the 
other inhabitants may be, that is the 
one inhabitant to whom the eye 
first turns. Our thoughts go like 
the winds to breathe about the head 
which shines so high above us. 
We seck it among the mists, we 
feel it even when the clouds have 
combined to shroud the wonderful 
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presence: our mountain becomes 
the centre of our world. 
This is the case even with the 
ordinary traveller. We do not ven- 
ture to speak, because we are not 
qualified to judge, of the sentiments 
of those curious hordes, nomadic for 
the nonce, who are to be met in 
Switzerland—heaven knows why— 
by the score, either under the an- 
gelic guardianship of Mr. Cook, or 
in their own terrible guidance. They 
like it, we presume, or they would 
not do it; though what their object 
can be, it would be very hard to say. 
They are, we suppose, an instance 
of the appalling effects of undue 
accumulation of money,*and that 
slavish obedience to the customs of 
the classes who “set the fashion,” 
which is one of the horrors of civi- 
lisation. But, after all, it is doubt- 
ful how far the traveller who starts 
from a higher level has any right to 
blaspheme in respect to the Cockney 
tourist. A mah may drop his h’s 


and yet be able to appreciate fine 
scenery ; and he may make himself in- 
tensely disagreeable in an inn, with- 
out being of necessity unworthy to 
be made happier and better (if he 
can) by the sight of a ‘glacier or an 


aiguille. And then with the same 
measure as we mete to the Cook’s 
excursionists, so shall it be meted to 
all the rest of us by the Alpine Club. 
This is the most forcible argument 
for charity that we are aware of. In 
such a case the Cockney may chuckle 
as we can suppose a dissenter chuck- 
ling, who, after having been pro- 
nounced out of the pale of covenan- 
ted mercies by an Anglican divine, 
beholds that Anglican as contemp- 
tuously handled by the first snuff- 
stained cwré who comes in his rev- 
erence’s way. 

The three books which come to 
us together, and which we propose 
to discuss in common, have each 
their different characteristics. Mr. 
Whymper’s work is the biggest, the 
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handsomest, ‘and most attractive, 
Its pictures alone are enough to 
make the fortune of any volume; 
and the narrative has unfortunately 
an interest deeper than anything 
which can spring from mere scenery, 
though the noblest and grandest, 
It culminates in a tragedy—one of 
the saddest of modern times; and 
though the chief hero—the teller 
of the tale—survives, and was 
in his own person victorious over 
all his difficulties, yet this wild 
romance of the Matterhorn can ne- 
ver be dissociated from the graves 
which lie low beneath its terrible 
peak ; and which have, we hope, 
damped the enthusiasm of all after- 
invaders of its solitude. The story 
thus tragically wound up has at 
the same time a certain character 
of unity and completeness in itself 
which transcends the simple sketches 
of successful ascents, now of one 
mountain, now of another, which are 
to be found in the companion books, 
Mr. Whymper’s tale is the tale of a 
great persistent, often interrupted, 
but finally victorious, effort. Other 
peaks jostle each other in more dis- 
cursive narratives, but here there is 
one central abject, as distinct as that 
which causes any other invasion of 
territory or great siege. He pro- 
posed to himself to take the Matter- 
horn just as Bismark proposed to 
take Paris. But it is the pictur- 
esque warfare of old, the rush of 
personal valour and daring, the 
combinations planned by one wary 
brain, and executed by one set of 
muscular sinews, and not the blank 
immensity of mo#érn fighting, which 
he brings before us. Mr. Whymper 
goes forth like a knight of old with 
his axe and his rope. You have 
only to add a dragon-devastator of 
the surrounding valleys, or an en- 
chanted princess frozen up in some 
chill magician’s castle, to make the 
story into a fit subject for romance. 
The Red-Cross Knight himself 
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never pursued his adventures with 
more persevering bravery. For five 
years, undiscouraged by difficulties 
which seem to have appalled even 
the most daring guides in Switzer- 
land, he attacked and reattacked 
those terrible peaks, and never 
slackened until the victory was 
won. This consistent effort, which 
fills his book from the beginning to 
the end, gives Mr. Whymper’s work 
special interest and unity. It is not 
only a story of personal adventure— 
it is a drama, a tragedy: it has one 
consistent object from beginning to 
end; it has all the vicissitudes pecu- 
liar to a great effort of human skill 
and patience. It is carried on at the 
continual risk of life—a risk under- 
taken with a light heart—but for no 
particular reason. This is the weak 
point of the story. The want of 
motive is the only thing which pre- 
vents this book, and the adventures 
it embodies, from taking a very high 
place in literature. 

‘As it is, no one can doubt its 
interest: it moves us to wonder 
and fear, and admiration and pity; 
it holds us breathless by moments, 
hanging on the story-teller’s lips; 
but it fails in the highest poetical 
effect, for the very same reason 
which would prompt a moralist to 
object to it. Here the poet and the 
utilitarian take up precisely the same 
ground. Nothing is more usual 
than to assert that the argument 
which condenins all such risks be- 
cause they are useless, is an utterly 
prosaic argument, and one which 
ignores all the higher qualities of 
humanity, and places the mere vul- 
garities of use above more exalted 
motives. But this is a mistake. It 
is the poetical argument more dis- 
tinctly even than the utilitarian. 
Had Mr. Whymper made these re- 
peated enterprises for the sake of 
saving some human life, or of pro- 
ducing some tangible benefit to the 
poorest cretin in the underlying 
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valleys, he would: have instantly 
become a hero. His valour, his 
patience, his far-seeing intelligence, 
the wonderful combination of pru- 
dence and daring which carried him 
at last triumphantly to the barren 
summit of his hopes, would, had 
that summit not been barren, have 
placed him at once among the high- 
est names of poetry. He would 
have been, we repeat, a hero, and 
his companions martyrs. The 
startled awe with which all England 
read of the catastrophe, the interest 
with which we read the narrative 
of the survivor now, would have 
changed into that ' glorious! sorrow 
with which a nation mourns those 
who have died nobly, and the proud 
joy with which she welcomes a vic- 
torious son. These higher emotions 
are denied to us, for what is called 
the prosaic reason that Mr. Whym- 
per and his companions had no 
motive. This changes the loss of 
the one into a mere, though terrible, 
accident; and the triumph of the 
other into a simple feat, such as we 
clap our hands to see, and think 
no more of. The guns at Cha- 
mounix are sufficient reward for it 
—it is scarcely so much as a nine 
days’ wonder. And yet the quali- 
ties involved were such as demand 
a great deal more than the admira- 
tion which we accord to a clever 
acrobat. This is the weakness of 
all such adventures. They have no 
human meaning, are good for no- 
thing, productive of nothing; and 
Poetry, like Philosophy, smiles and 
stands aside. The Muses must at 
least be allowed to suppose that 
something could come of it before 
they can find a word to say. 

This, let us observe, is no con- 
demnation of Alpine climbers. We 
see no reason to doubt their repeéat- 
ed assertions that they have the 
power of entering into the soul and 
silence of the hills as no others can 
do; that they see sights which _to 
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us are lost; and are surrounded by 
such a sense of the immensity and 
splendour of nature, as our less ex- 
cited faculties cannot reach. These 
are their reward for all the labours 
they undergo. And so long as they 
choose to undergo such labours, we 
see no right we have to interfere or 
suggest that they might be better 
employed. All we say is, that, were 
they to do as much with a motive, 
they would be great men ;—heroes, if 
the motive was generous; and still 
famous and renowned, were it simple 
ambition that moved them. So 
long as they are content with this 
limitation, so are we. We are often 
assured that the triumphs of Science 
are to be the poetry of the future ; 
but up to this moment we have 
seen no indications of the change: 
rather in this new school of adven- 
ture we seem driven back to the 
most primitive rules of the min- 
strel’s craft. Poetry would hide 


some precious elixir in a crevice of 


those rocks; she would represent 
some prisoned spirit chajned there 
like Prometheus, only to be freed 
by the valiant deliverer who should 
climb the topmost peak and liberate 
the captive; and immediately the 
crags would glow with a tender 
light, and Love, the victor, would 
bring back in his hand the best 
garland of fame. This is how Use 
looks when made into poetry ; and 
poetry demands it with a louder 
cry than Bentham. Without it her 
music goes from her, and she does 
not know how to sing. 

It was in the year 1861 that Mr. 
Whymper made his first attack on 
the Matterhorn. It is awkward 
when any one, man or mountain, has 
two names; and we may say, lest 
there should be any one who does 
not know it, that the Matterhorn and 
Mont Cervin are one. A conical 
peak, austere and grey and terrible, 
with little of the ampler, more splen- 
did fulness bestowed by that shining 
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crystalline mantle of snow whick 
gives dignity to its giant neighbours, 
its head had towered drearily aloft 
into. the clouds, unconquered and un- 
trodden for years after the surround- 
ing band had been subjugated by 
travellers. It was the only one un- 
vanquished, and this of itself gave 
an additional charm; it was consi- 
dered inaccessible, and that made it 
doubly attractive. Two men, both 
indomitable and unwWearying, con- 
ceived in their hearts the determi- 
nation to master this obstinate rebel, 
and bring it also into the list of 
human conquests. These two men 
were, Jean Antoine Carrel, by trade 
a guide, and one of the bravest of 
that hardy race; and Mr. Whymper. 
The first thought of conquest seems 
to have dawned upon both about 
the same time. Sometimes they 
made the effort together, sometimes 
as rivals. For the years during 
which their struggle lasted, an un- 
spoken emulation and jealousy at 
once attracted them to, and repelled 
them from, each other. A half-fear 
lest he himself should be forestalled 
in the object so dear to his heart, 
seems to have contended in Mr. 
Whymper’s mind with a generous 
desire, if he could not do it, that 
Carrel might. In fact, they finally 
succeeded in their long enterprise 
within a few days of each other, but 
by different routes, each having made 
his own calculations, and conquered 
the mountain his own way. Mr. 
Whymper’s first assault was made 
in 1861. On this occasion he camp- 
ed out on the snow on the ridge 
called the Col du Lion, with the 
hope of being able to proceed next 
day. ‘The silence,” he says, ‘ was 
impressive. .No living thing was 
near our solitary bivouac ; the stones 
had ceased to fall, and the tinkling 
water to murmur. It was bitterly 
cold.. Water froze hard in a bottle 
under my head; not surprising, as 
we were actually on snow, and in a 
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position where the slightest wind 
was at once felt.” What that posi- 
tion was the reader can see for him- 
self in the drawing; and we may 
add here, that Mr. Whymper’s illus- 
trations are of a very high class, and 
simply invaluable to his narrative. 
The snow is real, the clifts terrific ; 
and we promise the reader that he 
will pause and shiver when he looks 
at them, even should the day be 
tropical. This first attempt, how- 
ever, was soon foiled, chiefly by the 
incapacity of the guide, who, un- 
accustomed to these dizzy heights, 
lost his head and courage, and com- 
pelled a speedy retreat. We quote, 
however, from this tirst “‘ scramble,” 
as he modestly calls it, a bit of de- 
scription, which proves, as well as 
his admirable drawings, that Mr. 
Whymper possesses the true eye of 
an artist, and that even danger and 
deadly cold cannot blunt its percep- 
tion of the beautiful :— 


“Turn to the east and watch the sun’s 
slanting rays coming across the Monte 
Rosa snow-fields. Look at the shadowed 
parts, and see how even they—radiant 
with reflected light—are more brilliant 
than man knows how to depict. See how, 
even there, the gentle undulations give 
shadows within shadows; and how yet 
again, where falling stones or ice have left 
a track, there are shadows upon shadows, 
each with a light and a dark side, with 
infinite gradations of matchless tender- 
ness. Then note the sunlight as it steals 
noiselessly along, and reveals countless 
unsuspected forms ; the delicate ripple- 
lines which mark the concealed crevasses, 
and the waves of drifted snow, producing 
each minute more lights and fresh sha- 
dows; sparkling on the edges, and glit- 
tering on the ends of the icicles; shining 
on the heights and illuminating the 
depths, until all is aglow, and the dazzled 
eye retires for relief to the sombre crags.” 

Next year the enthusiast set to 
work again, and made no less than 
four ascents, all very much the 
same—all successful up to a certain 
point, and hopeless afterwards. One 
of them he was so rash as to make 
alone, strolling up the mountain to 


see whether his tent was safe, twelve 
thousand feet or so above the sea. 
‘“‘Tt seemed to me,” he says, “ that it 
might have been blown away during 
the late stormy weather ;” and ac-, 
cordingly he went off to ascertain. 
The tent, however, had not been 
blown away, and our traveller bi- 
vouacked there in the utter solitude 
of that snowy desert, alone. ‘“ As I 
sat in the door of the tent,” he says, 
“and watched the twilight change 
to darkness, the earth seemed to 
become less earthy, and almost 
sublime ; the world seemed dead, 
and I its sole inhabitant.” Never 
was a more wonderful resting-place 
found between heaven and earth, 
When morning came, the adven- 
turer, thrilled and stimulated by the 
snowy breath of the mountains and 
by the excitement of his position, 
determined to mount higher. All 
went well for a while; but this 
piece of daring had nearly been his 
last. On his way down he slip- 
ped and fell. 


“The knapsack brought my head down 
first, and I pitched into some rocks about 
a dozen feet below. They caught some- 
thing, and tumbled me off the edge, head 
over heels, into the gully. The baton 
was dashed from my hands, and I wheeled 
downwards in a series of bounds, each 
longer than the last; now over ice, now 
into rocks, striking my head four or five 
times, each time with increased force. 
The last bound sent me spinning through 
the air, in a leap of fifty or sixty feet, 
from one side of the gully to the other, 
and I struck the rocks luckily with the 
whole of my left side. They caught my 
clothes fora moment, and I fell back on 
to the snow with motion arrested. My 
head fortunately came the right side up, 
and a few frantic catches brought me toa 
halt in the neck of the gully and on the 
verge of the precipice.” 

This happened in the evening, 
on the most hopeless of mountains, 
with no aid within reach. How he 
pickéd himself up, blinded with 
blood from the cuts on his head, 
which, however, was diminished by 
a great plaster of snow, which he 
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stuck on “in a moment of inspira- 
tion ;’ how he slunk past the cow- 
herds’ chalets, ashamed of the freak 
for which he had paid so dear, and 
stole into his inn, hoping to escape 
observation,—we need not pause to 
describe. But perhaps the reader 
would like to know how a man feels 
who has been thus battered about 
from one rock to another, descend- 
ing ‘‘two hundred feet in seven 
or eight bounds.” Here are Mr. 
Whymper’s experiences :— 

“As it seldom happens that one sur- 
vives such a fall, it may be interesting to 
record what my sensations were during its. 
oecurrence. I was perfectly conscious of 
what was happening, and felt cach blow; 
but, like a patient under chloroform, ex: 
perienced no pain. Each blow was natu- 
rally more severe than that which pre- 
ceeded it; and I distinctly remember 
thinking, "OW ell, if the next is harder 
still, that will be the end.’ Like per- 
sons who have been rescued from drown- 
ing, I remember that the recollection of a 
multitude of things rushed through my 
head, many of them trivialities or absurdi- 
ties which had been forgotten long before; 
and, more rem arkable, this bounding 
through space did not feel disagreeable. 
But I think that in no very great dis- 
tance more, consciousness as well as sen- 
sation would have been lost ; and upon 
that I base my belief, improbable as it 
. seems, that death by a fall from a great 
height is as painless an end as can be 
experienc ed.’ 

Mr. Whymper adds, what is a 
curious fact, and one which we have 
found to follow upon great mental 
disturbance in much the same way, 
that his memory was affected by this 
shock. “The only serious effect 
has been the reduction of a naturally 
retentive memory to a very common- 
place one; and although my recol- 
lection of’ more distant occurrences 
remains unshaken, the events of that 
particular day would be clean gone 
but for the few notes which were 
written down before the accident.” 
An enforced pause followed: while 
the cuts were healed and the shat- 
tered nerves quieted; but in five 
days the undaunted mountaineer 
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startedagain! Perseverance suchas 
this certainly merited a reward. The 
reader, by this point, will find him- 
self so affected by the enthusiasm of 
the raconteur, that he will hear of 
any rival expedition with a jealous 
indignation much more intense than 


‘anything which Mr.. Whymper al- 


lows himself to express. ‘Thus, when 
Professor Tyndall suddenly appears 
on the scene, securing the services 
of the Carrels, and sets off, spiteful 
fate seeming to help him in every 
way, “ jon a fine morning in high 
spirits,” we feel ourselves burn with 
suppressed rage and mortification. 
Mr. Whymper, who has just de- 
scended, baflled by wind and weather, 
watches them go, he avows, with 
anything but joyful feelings—“ tor- 
mented with envy ‘and all uncha- 
ritableness,” he says. Early next 
morning there was a rumour thata 
flag had appeared on the summit of 
the mountain. The defeated hero, 
however, could not be satisfied with 
any rumour. “I could not bring 
myself,” he adds, “to leave till the 
result was heard, and lingered about 
as a foolish lover hovers about the 
object of his affections even after he 
has been contemptuously rejected.” 
We have no enmity towards Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, but we acknowledge 
that we are intensely delighted to 
find that after all he was unsuccess- 
ful, and even glad that he did not 
reach, as he supposed, “ within a 
stone’s-throw of the summit,” but 
in reality stopped short, as Mr. 
Whymper afterwards makes out 
with gentle satisfaction, iat avery 
considerably lower elevation. For 
once the right man—the one undis- 
courageable climber, whom nothing 
could daunt—was to have his re- 
ward. 

It was, however, two years later 
before triumph came; and the reader 
is already aware at what a terri- 
ble price that triumph was bought. 
After all the many and elaborate 
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preparations made, the careful and 
long-planned expeditions which had 
been foiled, there is a curiously ac- 
cidental character in the last, which 
thrills the spectator with a strange 
consciousness of that mysterious 
hair’s-breadth which lies between 
destruction and safety. By chance, 
as we say, Mr. Whymper encoun- 
tered Lord Francis Douglas on his 
way from Zermatt; by chance Michel 
Croz the guide, whose employer had 
fallen siek, was found to be dis- 
engaged and ready for the enter- 
prise. Mr. Hudson and his unfor- 
tunate young companion, if not 
picked up in the same accidental 
way, were yet joined to Whymper’s 
party at the last moment. The 
whole expedition was brought to- 
gether, as he says, by “‘a series of 
chances”—a man of a_ different 
complexion of mind might have 
said, looking at the consequences, 
by some mystical impulsion of fate. 
Of the party thus strangely col- 
lected, the three leaders, Whymper, 
Hudson, and Michel Croz, stood in 


the very first rank as mountaineers. 
Mr. Hudson was “considered the 


best amateur of his time.” He had 
done “the greatest mountaineering 
feats which had been done,” and 
“was not greatly inferiof to a born 
mountaineer.” Croz was at the 
very head of the fraternity of guides, 
a man who “was only happy when 
upwards of 10,000 feet” above the 
level of ordinary mortals — “the 
man who was most after my own 
heart,” says Mr. Whymper, with en- 
thusiasm. The two other travellers 
were young men of nineteen, who 
had made a thoroughly good begin- 
ning in mountaineering, and had of 
course the nimbleness and lightness 
of youth in their favour. No party 
could have set out under better 
auspices. The ascent was made 
with less difficulty than they ex- 
pected, by the route which Mr. 
Whymper, after much hard think- 
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ing, had decided upon as the most 
practicable. With «d minuteness 
which is sadly justified by the 
event, he gives every detail of this 
eventful journey. Their triumph 
was enhanced by the fact that Car- 
rel, who had stolen a march upon 
them, was at the same time attempt- 
ing an ascent from the other side, 
and was ignominiously ‘beaten, his 
party appearing to the delighted 
travellers, as they stood on the much- 
desired summit, like “‘ mere dots on 
the ridge, at an immense distance 
below.” , 

“Up went my arms and my hat. 
*Croz! Croz! come here!’ ‘ Where are 
they, Monsicur?’ ‘There; don’t you 
see them down there?’ ‘Ah! the coguins, 
they are low down.’ ‘Croz, we must 
make these fellows hear us.’ We yelled 
until we were hoarse. The Italians seem- 
ed to regard us—we could not be certain. 
‘Croz, we must make them hear us—they 
shall hear us!’ I seized a block of rock 
and hurled it down, and called upon my 
companion in the name of friendship to 
do the same. We drove our sticks in and 
prised away the crags, and soon a torrent 
of stones poured down the cliffs. There 
was no mistake about it this time. The 
Italians turned and fled.” 


“Still, I would that the leader of 
that party could have stood with 
us at that moment,” Mr. Whymper 
adds, with a generous compunction. 
But nothing could be more complete 
than the triumph. The day was 
“ superlatively calm and clear.” The 
wonderful landscape round them 
stood all revealed; not a fruitless 
ascent into the mists, but a glorious 
mount of vision was that which by 
so many toils and pains they had at 
last gained. ‘‘ Mountains fifty—nay, 
a hundred—miles off, looked sharp 
and near. The whole world of 
rock and snow lay visible; turrets, 
pinnacles, pyramids, domes, cones, 
and spires!” cries the traveller, in 
ecstasy —‘“‘there was every com- 
bination that the world can give, 
and every contrast that the heart 
can desire.” “We remained one 
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hour on the summit,” he adds, with 
a certain conscious solemnity. The 
ancient monarch of the wilds had 
been vanquished, but revenge was 
still within his reach. Awfully, 
beneath those human “dots upon 
the ridge,” stretched the snowy 
abysses—the iron precipices —on 
which, within a few minutes, four 
of them were to perish. That hour 
was the crown and climax of life to 
the two lads, who scarcely knew 
what it was—and to the men, whose 
toils were at an end. 

It was all the work of a moment 
—a slip, an exclamation, the crack 
of a breaking rope, and all was over. 
What might have been done had 
the circumstances been different, is 
a wide subject, in which fancy has 
full scope to exercise her delusions. 
What could be done was absolutely 
nothing. The strong, wary, experi- 
enced mountaineers, brave as lions, 
and cool and collected as brave men 
only are, were as helpless as the 
boys. They slid downwards one 
after another unwounded, uninjur- 
ed, with fatal smoothness, and dis- 
appeared one by one from the eyes 
of the miserable watchers above. 
Words cannot express the horror 
of such a catastrophe. In face of 
its ghastly suddenness and silence 
the very reader holds his breath 
terrified, and imagination refuses to 
conceive the feelings of the remnant 
—the three horror-stricken men 
who “remained on the spot for the 
space of half an hour without moy- 
ing a single step.” Half an hour! 
to them it must have seemed a cen- 
tury ; and it was not half an hour 
since they had celebrated their 
triumph on the ghastly awful peak 
which had thus taken a horrible ven- 
They got down at length, 


how they might, in sorrow and fear. 
But before the descent was ‘over, a 
wonderful sight rose upon them. 
To have been able to accept it, 
under the circumstances, as a simple 
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natural phenomenon, must, we think, 
have required the strongest stuff 
that ever philosopher was made of. 


** About 6 P.M. we arrived at the snow 
upon the ridge descending towards Zer- 
matt, and all peril was over. We fre- 
quently looked, but in vain, for traces 
of our unfortunate companions ; we bent 
over the ridge and cried to them, but no 
sound returned. Convinced at last that 
they were neither within sight nor hear- 
ing, we ceased from our uscless efforts; 
and, too cast down for speech, silently 
gathered up our things, and the little 
effects of those who were lost, preparatory 
to continuing the descent. When, lola 
mighty arch appeared, rising above the 
Lyskaums, high into the sky. Pale, 
colourless, and noiseless, but perfectly 
sharp and defined, except where it was 
lost in the clouds, this unearthly appari- 
tion seemed like a vision from another 
world; and, almost appalled, we watched 
with amazement the gradual development 
of two vast crosses, one on either side, 
If the Taugwalders had not been the first 
to perceive it, I should have doubted my 
senses. They thought it had some con- 
nection with the accident, and I, after a 
while, that it-might have some relation 
to ourselves ; but our movements had no 
effect upon it. The spectral forms re- 
mained motionless. It was a fearful and 
wondérful sight, unique in my experi- 
ence, and impressive beyond description, 
coming at such a moment.”’ 

A drawing of this fog-bow, as it is 
called in science, forms the frontis- 
piece to this volume. “The Taug- 
walders thought it had. some connec- 
tion with the accident.” One hopes, 
with a gasp in one’s throat, that some 
poor women in England were able to 
get a momentary consolation from 
this mysterious and awful signal in 
the skies. 

Thus ends the tragedy of the 
Matterhorn, the strangest, saddest 
climax of adventure that ever has 
taken place among those terrible 
peaks. Other victims have been 
sacrificed—alas! too many; but no 
such wild and awful incident, no- 
thing that so strikes the imagination. 
The action of Fate gathering them 
together, the unlikelihood of their 
conjunction, the perfection of the 
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preceding triumph, all heighten 
the solemn character of the catas- 
trophe. Mr. Whymper’s book ends 
here, as was inevitable. Had he 
ascended a hundred mountains after- 
wards, he could have had no more 
to say. 

And it is perhaps impossible, with 
the impression of such a calamity 
on our minds, to consider impar- 
tially whether or not such risks are 
justifiable. The first answer of every 
unbiassed reader—of all who are not 
Alpine enthusiasts--would be, with- 
out doubt, an energetic and deci- 
sive “No!” What can the barren 
peak of the Matterhorn give to the 
world in comparison with those four 
valuable lives of which it has robbed 
us? Visibly nothing--not even 
that solemn joy which comes after 
grief, the proud and melancholy 
satisfaction of feeling that the lives 
were well lost, for an end worthy of 
the terrible outlay. Even this last 
consolation is not permitted us here. 
The loss is pure loss, with nothing 
to make up for it. But perhaps, as 

have said, it is unfair to discuss 
the question while in the very sha- 
dow of such a misfortune. The 
Alpine books are all on the defen- 
sive on this point; they are so sure 
of their own safety, and so well fur- 
nished with answers to every objec- 
tion, that we feel their very fluency 
to be against them. Mr Whymper 
assures us that there is “only one 
risk to which the scramblers on the 
High Alps is unavoidably subject, 
which does not occur to pedestrians 
in London’s streets.” This one risk 
is the falling of rocks; and is, he 
allows, a positive danger, which can- 
not be guarded against. He is very 
Jesuitical in his discussion of the 
amount of danger which makes an 
expedition foolhardy — eludes the 
question skilfully—reminds us- that 
“if it were one’s bounden duty to 
avoid every risk, we should have to 
pass our lives indoors ;” and at last 
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falls upon the “tyros” who attempt 
to imitate the doings of skilled moun- 
taineers, and the ‘middle-aged gentle- 
men with stiff knees” who “essay 
things which are adapted to the 
young and active.” This, however, 
is quite inapplicable to the terrible 
accident of which he is himself the 
chronicler. There two of the men 
were most skilled and experienced ; 
there were no necessary precautions 
omitted, and the work was done 
with deliberation and all possible 
prudence. It is true that the rope 
broke; but had it not broken, the 
chances seem much more in favour 
of the sacrifice of three more victims, 
than of the salvation of those who 
were lost. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, we fear, is 
scarcely less Jesuitical. He speaks 
of the catastrophe we have just dis- 
cussed, and of which Mr. Whymper 
has given us so careful a narrative, 
as one in which “the most notori- 
ous conditions of safety were neglect- 
ed ;” and confuses the question by 
laying down two maxims, which are 
at once truisms, and as chimerical 
and unsatisfactory as truisms gen- 
erally are. He says there is no 
mountain which may not be climbed 
by practical mountaineers with good 
guides and good weather; and, there 
is no mountain which is not danger- 
ous to inexperienced climbers and 
incapable guides in bad weather. In 
short, as Mr. Whymper tells us, “ the 
thing to be wished for is, not that 
the mountains should become easier, 
but that men should become wiser 
and stronger.”” When, therefore, men 
come to be demigods of strength and 
judgment; when they learn never 
to forget anything, never to miscal- 
culate anything—to be certain that 
neither head nor foot will fail them, 
that they will retain their self-pos- 
session under all circumstances,— 
then they may feel. the High Alps a 
safe, as it is certainly an exciting, 
“play-ground.” But these condi- 
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tions do not yet exist among us; and 
even did they exist, all this accumu- 
lation of virtue in one man might be 
rendered useless, did he want the 
insight necessary to perceive whether 
or not his companion possessed them. 
There is a great deal in all these 
books to the credit of the guides. 
Both Mr. Whymper and Professor 
Tyndall rise into a kind of lyric en- 
thusiasm in the celebration of each 
his favourite; but the tragical end 
of both these favourites has to be 
recorded by the travellers. Croz 
perished, as we have seen, on 
the Matterhorn; Bennen, Professor 
Tyndall’s guide, on a much less im- 
portant ascent. The ‘“ magnificent 
strength,” and “ unsurpassed know- 
ledge of ice and snow,” and the 
perfect intelligence with which the 
tirst of these brave men understood 
and carried out everything he had to 
do, is a theme of which Mr. Whym- 
per never tires. Of Bennen, Mr. 
Hawkins, quoted and seconded by 
Professor Tyndall, tells us that “he 


surpasses all the rest in the quali- 
ties which fit a man for a leader 
in hazardous expeditions, combining 
boldness and prudence with an ease 


and power peculiar to himself.” 
“The bravest guide the Valais ever 
had, and ever will have,” another 
gentleman says. Both these men 
perished in the very strength of life, 
with all their faculties at the keen- 
est, on the cruel snow. ‘“ Beloved 
and honoured” are titles which are 
given to both; they were no com- 
mon peasants, ignorant and inexperi- 
enced. Yet the traveller’s summer 
sport, the holiday exercise of the 
athletic Englishman, brought to a 
tragical but most natural end these 
two heroes of the mountains. A most 
natural end—as natural as a battle- 
field is to a soldier; an end for 
which no doubt they were prepared 
—which they had been trained to 
regard as the most likely conclusion 
to their labors. Surely English 
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gentlemen might be provided with 
the wholesome excitement they 
crave, and English professors restor- 
ed to health after a laborious season, 
at a less cost than this. Had the 
sufferers been ignorant or insigni- 
ficant—a poor porter carrying the 
baggage, a foolish looker-on, whose 
risk was on his own head—these 
victims thrown to Moloch might 
have passed with less notice. But 
the bravest, the wariest, the most 
experienced, bold, and prudent— 
surely, we repeat, this is too much. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s book is not 
enriched with illustrations such as 
those which add so much attraction 
to Mr. Whymper’s; but it is perhaps 
the most agreeable reading of all. 
Mr. Stephen is discursive and reflec- 
tive; his touch is light, easy, and 
graceful: he is a man who is first a 
writer, second a mountaineer ; where- 
as Mr. Whymper writes only by a 
kind of necessity, because he is a 
mountaineer, and has a great deal to 
say. The latter might perhaps be 
the best guide up a precipice, but 
the former would be the more agree- 
able companion to talk it over with 
when.all was done. There are no 
tragedies in his book ; he even apo- 
logises for his jokes—for the levity 
with which he feels that he has 
treated his subject. But that levity 
is never disagreeable; it does not 
jar upon the reader, nor contrast 
painfully with the too often serious 
character of his subject. Through- 
out his wanderings he has a habit 
of taking himself for his butt, which 
is much to be recommended to tra- 
vellers—for the chaff thus destined 
is always amiable. We have our 
own grievances against Mr. Stephen, 
one of which has been already speci- 
fied. His contempt for people who 
do not climb snowy peaks is great, 
and he has the audacity to speak of 
the mountains of Scotland, the 
mountains of Scott, as “dumpy 
heather-covered hills ;” but notwith- 
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standing these foolishnesses, his 
writing is always pleasant, unaffect- 
ed, and prepossessing. Here is his 
testimony on the point we have just 
been remarking upon—the character 
of the guides. Fortunately there is 
no fatal episode among his sketches 
to give a painful point to what he 
says. 

“T utterly repudiate the doctrine that 
Alpine travellers are or ought to be the 
heroes of Alpine adventures. The true 
way at least to describe all my Alpine 
ascents is, that Michel, or Anderegg, or 
Lauener succeeded in performing a feat 
requiring skill, strength, and courage, 
the difficulty of which was much increased 
by the difficulty of taking with him his 
knapsack and his employer. If any 
passages in the succeeding pages convey 
the impression that I claim any credit, 
except that of following better men than 
myself with decent ability, I disavow 
them in advance, and do penance for them 
in my heart. Some justitication of these 
axioms shall be made in another chapter. 
Meanwhile, I will only delay my narra- 
tive to denounce one other heresy—that, 
namely, which asserts that guides are a 
nuisance. Amongst the greatest of Alpine 
pleasures is that of learning to appreciate 
the capacities and cultivate the goodwill 
of a singularly intelligent and worthy 
class of men. Would that an English 
agricultural peasant were generally as 
independent, well-informed, and trust- 
worthy as a Swiss mountaineer !”’ 

Mr. Tyndall’s book has, as might 
be expected, a scientific side. He 
takes us apart, as it were, by the 
button, and, under cover of a 
mountain, insinuates his theory 
about clouds, about sound, about 
heat, and other matters equally be- 
yond the interest of the unscien- 
tific reader. This is taking a some- 
what mean advantage of us; but 
yet it is, we cannot but allow, to 
be expected in the circumstances. 
What was not to be expected, how- 
ever, is the fact that the process of 
restoring the fine machine called 
Tyndall to perfect order is chroni- 
cled here in all its stages with affec- 
tionate minuteness. Here the reader 
may learn how much training it 
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takes “to dislodge London” from 
a Professor’s lungs; how “a con- 
sciousness of augmenting vigour” is 
to be procured ; and after how many 
days’ journeyings it is found that 
“the tide of health had set steadily 
in.” These are no doubt very in- 
teresting particulars, but on the 
whole we prefer the guides and the 
hills. Mr. Tyndall’s adventures, 
however, are interesting, and some- 
times even exciting; as, for in- 
stance, the incident which he en- 
titles ‘* Rescue from a Crevasse,” in 
which the brave guide Bennen and 
himself managed to save an unfor- 
tunate porter who had fallen into 
one of those fatal openings. <A 
rope was made of coats, waistcoats, 
and braces, with which the two were 
let down into the snowy chasm. 
Then, with all care and caution, they 
began to clear away the ic. “A 
layer two or three feet thick was 
thus removed ; and finally from the 
frozen mass, and so bloodless as to 
be almost as white as the surround- 
ing snow, issued a single human 
hand.” This adventure makes the - 
blood cold in one’s veins. They 
were, however, successful in reseu- - 
ing the unfortunate porter, thanks 
evidently to the coolness and cour- 
age with which Professor Tyndall 
faced the emergency, even Bennen 
the guide having lost his self-pos- 
session in the excitement of the 
moment. 

To come down from those ele- 
vated pinnacles, where all the am- 
bitions of life are concentrated in 
the one struggle to get up higher 
upon a peak of rock or ice than 
any other man has been before: 
you, and to descend to ordinary ex‘ 
istence, with its many vicissitudes . 
and varieties, is a curious experience, , 
especially to the reader who may 
happen to be of a sympathetic strain, 
and who is capable of forgetting 
himself in the book he reads. After - 
all, this struggle, though it is as. 
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dangerous as the struggle on a 
battle-field—though it costs life, and 
limbs, and vigour, and happiness, 
to some—is but amusement, the 
sport of the holidays ; and the 
solemn snowy heights which we 
have been contemplating, the awful 
precipices, the fatal slopes of ice, the 
murderous crumbling rocks, taken 
altogether, constitute—though it is 
so strange to think it—the “ play- 
ground of Europe ;” and life which 


is not play is going on all the while 


below. It is.with a certain respect- 
ful sentiment, not strong enough to 
be called sorrow or sympathy, that, 
- on descending to the ordinary level, 
we take up the book called ‘ Julian 
Fane.’* The name is one which 
might indicate a novel, but the 
. character and gentle life therein 
- recorded are as a poem full of all 
soft and refined harmonies, a melody 
in a minor key. Julian Fane was 
- one of those men of whom the com- 
mon public knows nothing, who do 
nothing, in any rude practical sense, 
to make themselves known, and yet 
who bulk larger in the eyes of a 
select circle than the men who are 
acknowledged as great by the big 
outer world. Every generation of 
youths carries at least one such in 
its heart of hearts—one from whom 
- everything is expected while the 
season of promise lasts; who is the 
standard of excellence to his fellows ; 
and to whom even his more success- 
ful contemporaries in later years 
unconsciously and instinctively de- 
fer. By those who come after, and 
who know him only by what seems 
the exaggerated admiration of his 
friends—an admiration which is jus- 
tified by nothing he has done—the 
reputation of such a man is often 
smiled or sneered at. But it is, at the 
. same time, a very real reputation ; 
and there are few things more touch- 
ing or fine in life than to hear the 


* Julian Fane ; a Memoir. By Robert Lytton. Murray: 1871. 
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philosopher, the statesman, or the 
poet, who has reached the summit 
of fame in his own person, pausin 

with a sigh to say, “ Ah, if you had 
but known So-and-so!” He has 
died, almost as a matter of course, for 
such men seldom live long. Such 
was Julian Fane. His rank and 
position extended the circle to which 
he was known, but still that was 
but a private circle. The world 
knows little or nothing of the gentle 
soul which lodged for some forty 
years in its midst, full of all beau- 
tiful thoughts and fine aspirations. 
But not the less pre-eminent does he 
seem on that account to the friends 
who found in him a poet, a saint, and 
an example. Mr. Lytton, who has 
written his life, scarcely claims to be 
more than a mouthpiece to the many 
who add in his pages their half- 
adoring testimony to the gifts and 
graces of the friend whom they have 
lost. The publication altogether is 
not one which belongs to the com- 
mon strain of literature. Were it 
written with less than the’ perfect 
good taste and good feeling which 
distinguish every page, he would 
be a cold-hearted critic indeed who 
could condemn ; but, as it is, no ad- 
verse word is possible. The book 
is a little shrine, made as beautiful 
as tender fancy can make it, enclos- 
ing a figure, well represented by the 
portrait—a fine wistful face, not 
without a shade of anxiety and 
spiritual care, mystic gentle wonder 
and inquiry in the eyes—which forms 
the frontispiece. Mr. Fane was the 
son of Lord Westmorland, and in- 
troduced at a very early age to all 
that experience of life which is to 
be found in a diplomatic circle. At 
Cambridge he became one of the ear- 
liest and most prominent members 
of the society called The Apostles, 
of which Mr. Lytton remarks with 
some humour, that its members 
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“have been through life the enthu- 
siastic, and often the influential, 
champions of each other’s claims to 
public notice.” ‘To begin life,” 
he adds, “as one among a band of 
clever young men, who sincerely ad- 
mire themselves and each other, and 
are prepared, each of them, to recog- 
nise in the success of a comrade 
flattering evidence of their personal 
sagacity, as well as-an additional 
triumph to their collective superi- 
ority, cannot but be an immense 
practical advantage to those who 
are so fortunate as to possess it.” 
This is extremely true, and throws 
a certain whimsical light on many 
reputations which, we may be allow- 
ed to believe, would scarcely have 
been discovered by the unaided eyes 
of the public to be so great as they 
succeed in appearing by dint of 
friendly criticism and applause. It 
does not require, however, the so- 
lemn machinery of Cambridge Apos- 
tleship to gain this result; and such 
a remark comes in here entirely by 
the way, and has nothing to do with 
Mr. Fane. ‘The only publication of 
any importance which he ever gave 
to the world was the poem called 
‘Tannhiuser,’ produced a number of 
years ago in concert with Mr. Lytton 
himself, and which gained a certain 
amount of criticism and notice, but 
not the public ear. His part of the 
poem is given in the memoir, but 
it is not sufficiently striking to be 
quoted. Neither are the translations 
from Heine — though, we do not 
doubt, admirable as translations—of 
a kind to attract the interest of the 
general reader. Yet there are scraps 
of poetry in this book which go to 
the heart; these are the records of 


one of the purest and most tender 


affections which ever moved the 
heart of man—the love borne by 
Julian Fane tohis mother. During 
all his life, from the time he could 
put verses together until the last 
anniversary of her birth, a short 
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time before his death,. it was his 
custom to send a little poem to his 
mother on her birthday. From these 
we quote one or two, which are the 
best evidences of the sweet skill of 
the singer, and of the generous and 
gentle thoughts of which his mind 
was full. Our quotations, let us add, 
are but stray verses, not in any case 
the complete poem, ad Matrem— 
which, as needs must, begins in most 
cases with some indispensable allu- 
sion to “ thy natal day.” 


‘* Oft in the after-days, when thou and I 
Have fallen from the scope of human view, 
When hoth together under the sweet sky 

We sleep beneath the daisies and the dew, 
Men will recall thy gracious presence bland, 
Covering the pictured sweetness of thy face ; 
Will pore o’er paintings by thy plastic hand, 
And vaunt thy skill and tell thy deeds of 


grace. 

Oh _— they then who crown thee with true 
pays, 

Saying, ‘ What love unto her son she bore!’ 

Make this addition to thy perfect praise, 

‘Nor ever yet was mother worshipt more ?’ 


So shall I live with thee, and thy dear fame 
Shall link my love unto thine honoured 
name. 


But be the date of thy sweet setting far— 
Distant the night be and delayed that sorrow, 
Which, weeping thine eclipse, my morning 


star 

Will bid me follow thee ere dawn the 
morrow. 

For = to me were this mad masque, and 
vain. 

This sublunary tumult of sad noise, 

Deprived my privilege to share thy pain, 

And be partaker of thy passing joys? 

Ob, if thou sett’st some value on my days, 

Prolong thine own, and let thine office be, 

Living to soothe me with thy partial praise, 

As I will live but to be loved of thee. 


Dost thou remember, sovercign of my heart— 
Dost thou remember when the days were 


young, 
My child-love played a parasitic part, 
And round thee with a green affection clung ? 
Since when its annual service to approve 
Upon thy natal day, all days among, 
The climbing growth that clothes thee with 
its love 
Puts forth some blossom of perennial song, 


So like a stately tre: whose bole is gay 

With crowded blooms, whose top to heaven 
towers, 

Thou to the skies pursuest thy quiet way, 

By filial fancy garlanded with flowers. 
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The flowers are nought in odour or in hue, | 
Save that love bred them, and that love is 
true.” 


Mr. Fane was pursuing success- 
fully the course of diplomatic life, 
and gaining golden opinions from 
all men, when he married in 1866. 
He resigned his appointment shortly 
after, with the intention of leading 
a life of domestic happiness and lit- 
erary work in England. Soon, how- 
ever, an old complaint, which had 
been supposed to be cured, came 
back upon him ; and this was but the 
beginning of his misfortunes. After 
two years of a very happy marriage, 
his wife died, leaving two infants. 
His shattered health was not able to 
bear the shock, and in April 1870 
he followed her to the grave. He had 
sung his mother’s song all through 
these happy and sad years. Mourn- 
fully, in his brief widowhood, from 
the brink of the grave he continued 
to do her still his filial homage. 


“So did I sing while yet the woods were 


reen, 

And-all life’s landscape blithe and debonair ; 

_, now thas birds are mute and boughs are 
are, 

Will not song mock the solitary scene ? 

The solitary scene! for now no more 

The sweet mate sits beside me on the tree, 

Fled to the peaceful paradisal shore, 

—— mate who was glag I sung for 
ee. 


Ah! can she yet be touched by mortal 


thing ? 
Almost, methinks, from heaven she bids me 
sing.’ 


A month before his death this 
beloved anniversary recurred, and 
again the trembling hands and fail- 
ing voice celebrated his mother’s 
birthday: never was a more touch- 
ing record of profound and pure 
affection. 

From this sad chronicle of pro- 
mise unfulfilled, and life broken off 
in its mid career, it is with a cer- 
tain relief that we escape to the two 
pleasant and chirrupping volumes of 
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the genial old Rector who proposes 
to give us a memoir of Young* the 
tragedian. This title, however, is 
delusive, for there is very little of 
the actor who moved our fathers 
to enthusiasm, and who shared the 
honours of the stage with the Kem- 
bles and Kean. All that there is 
about Charles Young is contained 
in the first half of the first volume, 
and even that is largely mixed with 
curious old-world tales of womanly 
valour in defying insult, such as re- 
mind one of Pamela, and the days 
when ladies expected insults — an 
idea which has happily departed 
from the feminine imagination, ex- 
cept under extraordinary circum- 
stances. But if this book does not 
tell us much about Young the actor, 
it tells us a great deal about a most 
charming, chatty, friendly, popular 
old gentleman, who is Young the 
actor’s son, and who has known 
many notable people, and heard a 
great many wonderful stories in his 
day. _A book of gossip is, when 
well done, a very pleasant thing ; 
and Mr. Julian Young’s gossip has 
not a spice of malice, nor even, 
which is still more remarkable, 
much personality in it. He tells us 
a good deal about himself and his 
parish, and about various persons, 
celebrated and otherwise, whom he 
has met; and a man who has visited 
Scott at Abbotsford, who has met 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, who has 
heard Moore sing his own melodies, 
and has been brought up under the 
shadow of all that is best in the 
art of the theatre, must have many 
pleasant things to say—more especi- 
ally as his father’s talents and good 
fortune gave him such an introduc- 
tion into life as has kept him with- 
in the margin of “society,” that 
charmed circle which, though as 
largely made up of insignificant per- 
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sons and fools as any other, yet ret- 
ains the certain advantage, that all 
who are distinguished for wit and 
wisdom are to be found in it, one 
time or another. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether Mr. Young’s recollec- 
tions of the great people he has met 
are so interesting as the anonymous 
stories of which his book is full, or 
the sketches of his parish, which are 
sometimes very amusing. His parish- 
clerk is a real original ; and it is easy 
to realise the unfailing fund of amuse- 
ment provided to the rectory by the 
pompous single-hearted soul, who 
turned English into Latin by the 
simple process of looking up the 
words in a dictionary, and giving 
the Latin as he found it, with a noble 
indifference to grammar. Thus he 
addresses the wife of his patron as 
“Charus Domina,” and signs him- 
self “‘ Rusticus Sacrista.” When he 


hears the clock strike nine, after an 
evening spent at the rectory, he 
hastens, like Cinderella, to get home 
at once, though not for Cinderella’s 


reason. ‘I am happy to think,” he 
says, in explanation, ‘‘that I never 
yet planted a thorn in a female 
bosom, and hope I never shall; so, 
sir, I wish you good-night.” Delight- 
ful clerk! When this excellent 
man was first introduced to ladies in 
evening dress, the effect upon him 
was remarkable. ‘When first he 
entered the drawing-room, and was 
formally presented to them, the, to 
him, unaccustomed display of necks 
and shoulders quite overcame him. 
He bridled, and sidled, and coloured, 
and turned his head first on one 
side, then on the other. . . . It was 
in vain that I attempted to draw 
him into general conversation. He 
was fairly dumfoundered. I strongly 
suspect he was wrestling with his 
conscience as to the propriety of 
countenancing by his presence such 
bare-shouldered disclosures.” 

This little sketch shows a talent 
for character-drawing which does 
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not always accompany the faculty of 
observation. Many of Mr. Young’s 
stories about Charles Matthews the 
elder are also admirable, full of fun, 
and a vivid sense of all the amusing 
eccentricities of that singular per- 
sonage. It is common to all inex- 
perienced writers, however, wha have 
not the natural insight of genius, 
to be deficient in the power of selec- 
tion, and to mix good stories with 
bad ones—an error which appears 
frequently in this book. But the 
good stories are certainly in the 
ascendant. There are some little in- 
cidental passages, too, which throw 
side-lights upon history, and give a 
wonderful reality to an old well- 
known fact. Here, for instance, is 
a little sketch, taken from the point 
of view of the mortified and troubled 
woman who had given the ball, of 
the interruption of a party by the 
news of Waterloo. The speaker is 
a Mrs. Boehm, a wealthy personage, 
to whose entertainment the Prince 
Regent, his brothers, and all the fine 
people of the period, had come. 


‘** After dinner was over, and the ladie$ 
had gone up-stairs, and the gentlemen 
had joined them, the ball-guests began 
to arrive. They came with unusual 
punctuality, out of deference to the Re- 
gent’s presence. After a proper interval 
I walked up to the Prince, and asked if 
it was his Royal Highness’s pleasure that 
the ball should open. The first quadrille 
was in the act of forming, and the Prince 
was walking up to the dais, on which his ° 
seat was placed, when I saw every one, 
without the slightest sense of decorum, 
rushing to the windows, which had been 
left wide open.because of the excessive sul- 
triness of the weather. The music ceased 
and the dance was stopped ; for we heard 
nothing but the vociferous shouts of a large 
mob, who had just entered the square, 
and were running by the side of a post- 
chaise and four, out of whose windows 
were hanging three nasty French eagles, 
In a second, the door of the carriage was 
flung open, and without waiting for the 
steps to be let down, out sprang Harry 
Perey—such a dusty figure !—with a flag 
in each hand, pushing aside every one 
who happened to be in his way, darting 
up-stairs into the ball-room, stepping 
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hastily up to the Regent, dropping on 
one knee, laying the flags at his feet, and 
yronouncing the words ‘Victory, Sir! 

‘ictory ! The Prince Regent, greatly 
overcome, went into an adjoining room 
to read the despatches ; after a while he 
returned, said a few sad words to us, sent 


for his carriage, and left the house. The 
royal brothers soon followed suit, and 


in less than twenty minutes there was not 
a soul left in the ball-room but poor Mrs. 
Boehm and myself. Such a scene of 
excitement, anxiety, and confusion never 
was witnessed before or since, I do be- 
lieve! Even the band had gone, not 
only without muttering a word of apo- 
logy, but even without taking a mouthful 
to eat. The splendid supper which had 
been provided for our guests stood in the 
dining-room untouched. Ladies of the 
highest rank, who had not ordered their 
carriages till 4 o’clock A.M., rushed away, 
like maniacs, in their muslins and satin 
shoes across the square,some accompanied 
by gentlemen, others without escort of 
any kind; all impatient to learn the fate 
of those dear to them—many jumping 
into the first stray hackney-coach they fell 
in with, and hurrying on to the Foreign 
Offi:e or Horse Guards, eager to get a 
sight of the list of killed ‘and wounded.” 


Mr. Young’s book, however, is 
full of passages which tempt us to 
quotation, although there is nothing 
great or eloquent in, it from begin- 
ning to end. It is the kind of 
book which an idle reader can take 
up and lay down when he pleases, 
without ever missing a certain mild 
amusement, or being carried a step 
further than he chooses to go. Such 
books have been increasing of late 
in number; and indeed there seems 
no necessary limit to their produc- 
tion, so long as there are hundreds, 
nay thousands, of old gentlemen in 
existence who have lived a long 
life, with their eyes and ears toler- 
ably open, and who are not too 
severe in their demand for proof of 
the good stories they hear. Most 
persons, if they live long enough, 
and have average social good for- 
tune, must meet a few people whose 
names are interesting to the world; 
and there seems no occupation so 
tempting as the ‘ History of my Own 
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Times’ for those sprightly old souls 
who live out their seventy years, 
and begin with fresh vigour a second 
lease of life. We will not, however, 
distract the reader's attention from 
these pleasant volumes further, ex- 
cept, as we have already said so 
much about ice, to bid him compare 
the rueful account of Mr. Young’s 
descent of one of the highroads of 
the Alps—a pass no more difficult 
than the St. Gothard, at a period 
no more distant than 1838—with 
the daring delights of our Alpine 
friends :— 

“Our style of travel was somewhat 
rude. Two fiat cart-shafts were laid on 
the ground parallel «with each other, 
curved at the extremities both before and 
behind, and bound together by three 
cross-pieces, as sleepers on a railway are 
bound together by girders. Midway be- 
tween the shafts of my sledge, and rest- 
ing on the cross-pieces, was tied my wife’s 
trunk, my portmanteau surmounting it. 
Astride this last-named article had I to sit, 
with my fect resting on the edges of the 
shafts. To enable me to preserve my 
equilibrium, a rope, fastened to the front 
of the shafts, was put into my hands. A 
man with a leading-rein in his hand from 
the horse’s mouth ran by the side as chari- 
oteer and drag. One decided advantage 
I had over my wife; my horse was in 
front of me, and if he were viciously dis- 
posed, or I saw any signs of danger, [had 
but to slip off my portmanteau on to a 
feather-bed of snow; whereas she was 
powerless in any such predicament, for 
she was prostrate on a mattress (which 
was wrapped round her with cord), her 
arms and limbs as effectually confined as 
if she were a mummy. 

‘For five weary hours, ‘during which 
not a tree, or rock, or object of any kind 
was visible—nothing but a boundless ex- 
panse of ice and snow—were we being 
pulled about and drageed, at one mo- 
ment over stones or the bed of a river, at 
another over the frozen sources of the 
Rhine, or fifty feet above the Rhone; or, 
again, over the River Reuss, with snowy 
mountain-peaks, 8000 or 10,000 feet in 
height, overlooking us, with snow-flakes 
flying in our faces, and nearly blinding us 
and filling our mouths. 

» . It would be hopeless to de- 
scribe the risks we ran or the feats of in- 
voluntary agility I was compelled to per- 
form on our downward road to Airiolo. I 
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say J, for my wife had become a compon- 
ent part of the machine to which she was 
attached, and was obliged to go wherever 
she was dragged. The descent into Italy 
by this route in summer is practicable 
enough, for the precipitous slopes have 
been greatly reduced by skilful engineer- 
ing. But in spring the passage is at- 
tended with considerable danger, in con- 
sequence of the deep snowdrifts, and the 
exposure of the passes to towrmentes and 
avalanches of terrific violence. Nearly 
the entire route from the Hospice St. Go- 
thard to within a short distance of Airiolo 
we were propelled down tortuous, zigzag, 
hanging terraces, of which the turns were 
at angles so acute that all the warnings 
of my guide, and all the efforts of horse- 
manship on my part, could not save me 
from making occasional somersaults, and 
nearly rolling down the slopes to the bot- 
tom. I must acknowledge that 
I never felt a greater sensation of relief 
in my life than when I once more saw 
Mother Earth lifting her honest brown 
face at me through her white veil of 
snow.”’ 

This will prove that the enthusi- 
asm of the Alpine traveller acquires 
a certain yond of comfort and cer- 
tain security, even in the nineteenth 
century. 

The ‘Life of William Bewick,’ * 
though strictly what it calls itself, 
resembles Mr. Young’s book in many 
points. It is altogether devoid of 
original power or continuous inter- 
est, and yet it is pleasant, agreeable, 
and readable, and contains some 
amusing anecdotes of remarkable 
people. The subject of the memoir, 
it must be understood, is not the 
well-known Bewick the engraver, 
but Bewick the painter, a less cel- 
ebrated but worthy and excellent 
man, who worked his way into art 
with much courage and simplicity, 
having made something very much 
like the legendary beginning of for- 

i ° ? 
tune—going to London in his twen- 
tieth year, without friends or pros- 
pects, though with twenty pounds 
in his pockets, instead of the half- 
crown dear to fame. By means of 
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the warm and ready help of Hay- 
don, whose heart was open as the 
heart of a born Bohemian ought to 
be, he managed to study his art and 
to acquire a certain proficiency ; but 
we doubt ff any large circle of peo- 
ple out of his own northern county, 
where it appears he was well known, 
ever heard of William Bewick. By 
means of Haydon, however, he ac- 
quired some knowledge of literary 
people, met Wordsworth, and at- 
tained to a certain amount of friend- 
ship with Hazlitt ; while afterwards, 
chiefly through the accident of vis- 
iting the latter at Melrose, he was 
admitted to Abbotsford, and twice 
paid a visit there. It is a curious 
instance, indeed, of the universal 
hospitality of Scott, the most warm- 
hearted of men and lavish of hosts, 
that in all the many biographies 
or records of personal. reminiscence 
which have been published belong- 
ing to the first thirty years of this 
century, a day at Abbotsford is 
almost as certain a part of the story 
as the author’s own name or date of 
birth. Great and small—not only 
those who were already famous, but 
those who hoped to be so, and even 
the retainers and followers of those 
who had been, down to the latest 
countable generation—found a wel- 
come at the great novelist’s ever- 
open door. ‘‘One day,” says Be- 
wick, ‘Miss Scott made an excla- 
mation on the announcement of a 
new and unexpected arrival—‘ Oh 
dear! will this never end, papa? 
Sir Walter quietly remarked, ‘My 
dear, I am too glad to see any or all 
of my friends: let them come—the 
more the merrier.’” And the undis- 
tinguished painter, son of a Darling- 
ton upholsterer, and, as his letters 
show, nowise remarkable either in 
penetration of mind or charm of 
conversation, seems to have felt 





* Life and Letters of William Bewick, Artist. By Thomas Landseer. Hurst and 
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himself as cordially received as the 
most honored of Scott’s many 
guests. There is a good deal about 
Wilkie, Haydon, and other painters, 
in this book, but no particular in- 
sight into them ; the writer evidently 
being one of those good men who 
see the outside of their subject 
very clearly, but have no individual 
judgment as to the inner man. 
Wilkie is a cold, embarrassed, cau- 
tious Scotsman, bringing out his 
words singly, and refusing to lend 
money — but he is nothing more; 
nor can we even find anything more 
notable about Haydon—who surely 
had peculiarities enough to have im- 
pressed himself on the dullest imagi- 
nation—except the reiterated state- 
ment that he is the first of English 
painters kept down by jealousy and 
prejudice, but sure of a glorious re- 
venge when those contemporary sen- 
timents had died away. Here is Be- 
wick’s report of the judgment given 
by Hazlitt, for example, on this sub- 
ject. The critic, after asserting him 
to be the “best painter England 
ever produced,” goes on thus :— 


‘* How finely he does some things! He 
has great power of expression, fine draw- 
ing, good, solid, and rich colour, no diffi- 
culty in composition, and tells the story 
comprehensively. What refinement and 
pathos in some of his female characters ! 
far beyond anything that has been done 
in modern times. His ‘Judgment of 
Solomon’ is, to my mind, the very finest 
work of that high class to be found since 
the time of Titian. And to the excellence 
of that great painter some parts of the 
picture may be compared; which is the 
highest compliment I can pay, since 
Titian is my ideal of perfection. Pos- 
terity will do Haydon the justice moderns 
may deny him.” 

Alas! posterity, we fear, has al- 
most forgotten that such a man ever 
existed. Which of us could tell where 
the ‘Judgment of Solomon” is to 
be found? In the limbo of decayed 
art which once existed at the Pan- 
theon, we remember to have seen 
either this or one of the companion 
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pictures ; yet Bewick says, “ There 
is no picture of the English school 
to be compared with it; and this 
will be admitted by all capable of 
judging, before many years elapse.” 

Some of Bewick’s experiences in 
portrait-painting are curious enough. 
He seems, in youth, when wander- 
ing about among people of superior 
reputation and name, to have had a 
fancy for making drawings of them, 
which, when it costs them nothing, 
is a pursuit which few people seem 
to object to. His anecdotes of the 
different manner in which dif- 
ferent people received him for 
this purpose are curious enough. 
One of his subjects in Ireland 
was the Rev. Charles Maturin, the 
author of ‘Melmoth,’ a novel which 
was then very popular, though now 
it has sunk into oblivion. The 
good painter’s commonplace but 
youthful imagination was stirred 
with the thought of visiting such a 
man “in his own house, where it 
might be supposed he would be 
found in all the picturesque sur- 
roundings one is apt to associate 
with the authors of works of such 
mysterious gloom and burning pas- 
sion.” ‘This, however, is what he 
found :— 


“What was my surprise and disap- 
pointment when, coming to him by ap-, 
pointment, I found him w aiting for me, 
dressed up for the occasion, a courteous 
and finished gentleman, pacing his draw- 
ing-room in elegant full-dress, a splendid- 
ly-bound book laid open upon a cambric 


pocket-handkerchief, laced round the 
edges, and scented with exu-de-Cologne, 
and held upon both hands; a stylish new 
black wig curled over his temples, his 
shirt-collar reaching half-way up his face, 
and his attenuated cheeks rouged up to 
the eyes. . I had expected that 
the author of ‘Melmoth’ would have re- 
ceived me us an author in his true char- 
acter, not in the clegance fit for a lady’s 
boudoir, or with the etiquette of the 
court of George IV., but seated in his 
dark studio, where the walls and ceiling 
were black, "the light only admitted from 
one pane of the window above, which 
would have fallen upon his fine intellec- 
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tual forchead,on which the wafer mightbe 
placed which indicated to his family that 
he was engaged in communings with the 
spirit of his imagination, and that the 
chain of his cogitation was. not to be 
interrupted even by any call to meals, but 
that a perfect silence must reign in his 
household while the afflatus was upon 
him.” 

One does not know which to ad- 
mire most in this description—the 
author’s real appearance or the art- 
ist’s conception of him, with a 
wafer on his forehead signifying 
that he was not to be spoken to! 
Imagine Mr. Anthony Trollope or 
Mr. Charles Reade thus adorned! 
We quote briefly once more a de- 
scription of Hazlitt’s satisfaction with 
his own aspect as portrayed by Mr. 
Bewick. 

“He seemed highly amused and pleased 
to have the sketch made, and wrote a 
paper upon ‘ the pleasure of sitting for 
one’s picture.’ During dinner he was 
gracious and smiling, and asked me to 
put up the portrait for him to look at. I 
stuck it up with a fork at each corner 
into the wainscot on the mantelpiece op- 
posite to him. He frequently laid down 
his knife and fork to contemplate the 
likeness, gazing earnestly and long, asking 
if really his own hair was anything like 
that of the drawing. Mrs. Hazlitt ex- 
claimed ‘ Oh, it is exactly your own hair, 
my dear!’ with which he seemed quite 
satisfied, and, in great admiration of what 
I had done, said, ‘ Well, surely that puts 
me in mind of some of Raphael’s heads in 
the cartoons. Ah! it is something, how- 
ever, worth living for, to have such a 
head as that!” 

This is wonderfully fine, and has 
a broad simplicity of vanity in it 
which conciliates us, while we laugh, 
to a most unconciliatory and unlov- 
able man. 

It is scarcely just to one of the 
chief branches of modern literature 
to place fiction at the end of 
an article. The world in gene- 
ral, however, while reading no- 
vels more than any other kind of 
literary productions, has entered into 
a silent bargain with itself to treat 
them on all occasions as if they were 
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something of too trifling and frivol- 
ous a character to merit serious con- 
sideration. Such books as_ those 
we have been discussing are under- 
stood to belong to a higher class 
somehow than the works of fiction, 
which only require imagination, 
feeling, wit, the power of seeing and 
of representing human character, of 
entering into a hundred different 
conditions of mind and being, and 
doing justice to all. All these 
faculties, and still greater, does the 
novelist require ; yet there are few 
of us who would not feel ourselves 
employed in a more dignified man- 
ner were we found reading Mr. 
Whymper’s ‘Scrambles,’ or even Mr. 
Young’s gossip, than were we dis- 
covered absorbed in the pages of any 
novel of a later date than Scott. This 
would be very unjust and unworthy 
treatment of a noble art, were it not 
that the novel vindicates itself on 
all hands, and, notwithstanding this 
apparent contempt, does not fail to 
find its fit place. It is like Woman, 
that much-talked-of and _ severely- 
snubbed nonentity, who, notwith- 
standing all her assailants, and even 
all her defenders, manages to have 
her full share of most things that 
are going on in the world, and to 
vindicate herself practically in the 
face of any amount of theory. 

We had written thus far with the 
full intention of discussing the 
merits of Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘ Ter- 
rible Temptation ;’ but, at the risk 
of mutilating our paper, we stop 
short, unable to reconcile the ad- 
miration we feel for the author’s 
genius with the sorrow and shame 
which are called forth by his pro- 
duction. With a regret which it is 
difficult to put into words, we pass 
over the work, which in a careless 
moment, or with a mistaken inten- 
tion, he has given to the world; and 
go on to a novel by a younger 
author, incalculably less in genius, 
but without objection in point of 
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taste and morals. Mr. Black’s new 
story, ‘A Daughter of Heth,’* has 
many fine qualities, and one or two 
excellent conceptions of character. 
It has been received by the news- 
papers with a furore of admiration, 
which is equally remarkable in its 
warmth and in its unanimity, and 
recalls to one’s mind amusingly the 
remarks of Mr. Bulwer, which we 
have quoted above, in respect to 
the advantage of belonging to a 
Mutual Admiration Society. Mr. 
Black’s name is to ourselves as the 
“* Anonymous,” who flourishes so 
largely in literature, and we can 
judge him only, therefore, by his 
book. The story of ‘A Daughter 
of Heth’ is well conceived, and the 
first volume of it is very well exe- 
cuted. The little French girl sud- 
denly appearing in the Scotch manse, 
where there are only her grave 
minister-uncle and wild boy-cousins 
to receive her, is a happy idea, and 
the situation is well described. It 
might have afforded more humorous 
and fewer pathetic scenes, we think, 
with advantage; but the author has 
evidently a preference for the tragi- 
cal. Poor little Coquette is kindly 
treated in the house, but harshly by 
the neighbourhood, and her troubles 
are made the most of. Leezibeth’s 
objection to the giri’s music on 
Sunday affords a comic scene, but 
Coquette’s unmitigated distress after 
it is beyond nature, considering that 
her cousin stands up for her man- 
fully, and no one of higher autho- 
rity in the household than the min- 
ister’s housekeeper finds: any fault 
with the inadvertence. The same 
thing may be said of the commotion 
made by the discovery of a crucifix, 
which Leezibeth also objects to, 
but nobody else, so far as we can 
see: an objection which a healthy 
girl of eighteen would scarcely have 
been so much disturbed by. The 
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Manse servants, we fear, are sops 
thrown to the British public, which 
loves to suppose that sour-faced 
Puritans, quoting the old Testament, 
are the ordinary figures to be met 
with in such regions—a mistake 
which natives of the country in 
which manses flourish are not likely 
to fall into; but, on the other hand, 
Neil, the old pensioner, who plays 
the fiddle, and will not allude to 
Waterloo, which is the great pride 
and brag of his life, in presence 
of the little Frenchwoman, lest he 
should hurt her feelings, is a fine 
and honest sketch, evidently made 
from nature, and adapted to no con- 
ventional model. The eldest son of 
the manse, who is introduced to us 
under the name of the Whaup, is 
also a well-conceived and distinct 
personage. He, as is_ inevitable, 
falls in love with the little French 
cousin, but gives her a great deal of 
trouble when she is in the process 
of falling in love with a certain 
Lord Earlshope, one of those in- 
teresting and well-intentioned vil- 
lains who abound in novels—a man 
who has made a foolish early mar- 
riage which he has concealed, but 
who nevertheless allows himself to 
entangle the poor little Coquette in 
a hopeless love and various compro- 
mising scenes. His aimless life— 
the manner in which, meaning no 
harm, he puts himself in the way 
of temptation—the passion with 
which he persuades her to love him, 
and finally to run away with him— 
and then his repentance and anxiety 
to run away from her,—make up 
a character which it is difficult to 
imagine a girl dying for. But poor 
little Coquette does die, nobody ap- 
parently having strength of mind to 
say to her that the object of her 
affection is a cowardly and self- 
indulgent miscreant, unworthy any 
honest wonran’s regard. This con- 
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clusion comes only after a great 
many scenes, which at first are 
touching, but ‘afterwards impatienter 
the reader, whose opinion of Co- 
quette’s good heart and good sense 
necessarily fails when he sees her 
absorption in her futile love for the 
man who has ruined her happiness, 
and amiable insensibility to the 
honest devotion of the good fellow 
whom she has married to please him, 
but will not love. 

It is undeniable, however, that 
this story, though crude and often 
painful, is not an ordinary novel. 
Had it been the first work of its 
author, we should have said it was 
full of promise; but as it is not the 
first, it is right to warn him that 
something ought to come of the 
promise he has given. The supposi- 
titious gloom of a Scotch pari-h is 
the most conventional of ideas, and 
he evidently knows better on this 
point than he permits us to believe. 
Neither are the charming sweetness 
and philosophy of his little French- 
woman’s first appearance—the sensi- 
ble, unexaggerated views she does 
not hesitate to express, and which 
are really characteristic of the duti- 
ful upbringing of a little French 
maiden—at all consistent with the 
tragical pertinacity of her foolish 
love. The ‘Daughter of Heth’ 
good, but it might and ought to 
have been a great deal better. 

There is one thing, however, in 
which we can give Mr. Black high 
praise. His scenery is very fine, 
and his descriptions of natural ef- 
fects, both peaceful and wild, show 
great power and perception. We 
will give the reader the opportunity 
of judging of two landscapes. Here 
is the scene which Coquette saw 
from her window, when she looked 
out the first morning after her ar- 
rival at the manse :— 

‘‘She had no idea that the surround- 
ings of he: new home wereso lovely. Out- 
side, the bright sunlight of the morning 
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fell on the minister’s garden and orchard 
—a somewhat tangled 1 mass, it is true, of 
flower-beds and roses and apple- trees, 
with patches of cabbage, peas, and other 
kitchen stuff filling up every corner, A 
white rose-tree nearly covered the wall of 
the manse, and hung its leaves round the 
two windows ; and when she opened one 
of these to let the fresh air rush in, there 
was a scent of roses that filled the room 
in a second. 

“But far beyond the precincts of the 
manse stretched a great landscape, so 
spacious, so varied, that her eye ran over 
it with increasing delight and wonder, and 
could not tell which part of it was the 
more beautiful. First, the sea. Just 
over the mountains of the distant island 
of Arran—a spectral blue mass lying al6ng 
the horizon—there was a confusion of 
clouds that let the sunlight fall down on 
the plain of water in misty slanting lines. 
The sea was dark, except where those rays 
smote it sharp and cle ar, glimmering in 
silver; while ablack steamer slowly crept 
across the lanes of blinding light, a mere 
speck. Down in the south ther e was asmall 
grey cloud, the size of a man’s hand, rest- 
ing on the water ; but she did not know 
that that was the rock of Ailsa. Then 
nearer shore the white waves and the blue 
sea ran into two long bays, bordered by 
a waste of ruddy sand; and above the 
largest of these great bays she saw a thin 
line of dark houses and gleaming slates, 
stretching from the old-world town of 
Saltcoats up to its more modern suburb 
of Ardrossan, where a small ficet of coast- 
ing vessels rocked in the harbour. So 
near were these houses to the water, that 
from where Coquette stood they seemed 
a black fringe or breastwork to the land; 
and the spire of Saltcoats church, rising 
from above the slates, was sharply defined 
against the windy plain of tumbling 
waves. 

“Then inland. Her window looked 
south: and before her stretched the fair 
and fertile valleys and hills of Argyle- 
shire—undulating squares and patches of 
yellow, intersected by dark-green lines of 
copse running down to the sea. . 

“As the white clouds sailed across the 
sky, blue shadows crept across this varie- 

gated plain beneath, momentarily chang- 
ae its many hues and colours ; and while 
some dark wood would suddenly deepen 
in gloom, lo! beside it some hitherto 
unperceiv ed corn-field would as suddenly 
burst out into a gleam of yellow, burning 
like gold in the clear light. 

“So still it was on this quiet Sunday 
morning that she could hear the ‘ click’ 
of a grasshopper on the warm gravel 
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outside, and the hum of a passing bee 
as it buried itself in one of the white 
roses, and then flew on.” 


This does not feel at all like the 
picture of an insupportable dwell- 
ing-place. We have seen many a 
landscape in sunny France, or even 
beautiful Italy, which would not 
bear comparison with it. The fol- 
lowing picture is of a sterner kind, 
and still more vividly and poetically 
true :— 


“*¢ There is a breeze coming,’ said the 
men at the tiller, looking far down into 
the south-west. 

“The Whaup saw nothing but a 
-Strangely black line along the misty hori- 
zon—a mere speck of deep purple. He 
was unwilling to go back then. Besides, 
both sea and sky were sufficiently calm, 
and the coming breeze would just suftice 
to run them back to Loch Crinan. 

“* We had better make for the yacht, 
sir,’ said the man nearest him. ‘It looks 
bad down there.’ 

“Unwilling as he was to give up, the 
Whaup perceived that the thin line of 
black had become a broader band. He 
was still looking far over the mystic plain 
of the waves towards that lurid streak, 
when he scemed to hear a strange sound 
in the air. It was not a distant sound, 
but apparently a muttering as of voices 
all around and in front, hoarse, and low, 
and ominous. And while he still stood, 
watching with a curiosity which dulled 
all sense of fear the slow widening of the 
blackness across the sea, a puff of wind 
smote his cheek, and brought the message 
that those troubled voices of the waves 
were deepening into a roar. Near the 
boat the sea was calm, and the darken- 
ing sky was quite still’; but it seemed as 
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though a great circle were enclosing them, 
and that the advancing line of storm could 
be heard raging in the darkness without 
being itself visible. In the intense still- 
ness that reigned around them, this great, 
hoarse, deepening tumult of sounds seem- 
ed to finda strange echo; and then, while 
the men were getting the boat put about 
and made ready for the squall, the water 
in the immediate neighbourhood became 
powerfully agitated—a hissing of breaking 
waves was heard all around, and the first 
blow of the wind struck the boat as if with 
a hammer. 

‘* By this time the sail had been brailed 
up, and the tempest that now came roar- 
ing along the black surface of the sea, 
smote nothing but spars and oars as it 
hurried the pinnace along with it. Run- 
ning before the wind, and plunging into 
the great hollows of the waves, that 
seemed to be racing towards the shore, 
the light boat shipped but little water, 
except when a gust of wind drove the 
crest of a breaking wave across the row- 
ers; but there came torrents of rain 
sweeping along with the gale, and pre- 
sently they found themselves shut out 
from sight of land by the driving clouds. 
The Whaup still kept outlook at the 
bow, but he had long ago laid by his 
gun.” 


This power of landscape-painting 
is no small gift—it is well worth 
cultivating, and gives wealth and 
variety to the context; but still it 
is only the setting of the gem, the 


frame to the picture. The art of 
fiction requires that the human 
figures in the scene should always 
be first and greatest, more important 
even than the sweetest scene of 
morning freshness, or the most 
magnificent of storms. 
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Wuie the Empire lasted, the 
Normandy sea-baths were divided 
into two categories—places where 
women dressed, and places where 
they did not. This distinction may 
seem contemptible to stern minds 
which scorn the adornment of the 
body; but its tremendous gravity 
will be at once perceived by all 
those who feel what it really means, 
for they know that half the history 
of France for the last fifteen years 
is contained in these two words, 
“‘women’s dress.” Regarded either 
asa cause or as a result, the extra- 
vagant elegance of a certain class of 
Parisiennes during the Second Em- 
pire merits special examination from 
moralists, historians, and artists 
alike. Did that wild outbreak of 
form and colour aid to bring about 
the rowdy tone of the part of French 
society which ‘ dressed ’’? or did fast 
life precede fast dressing? and was 
the latter but a consequence of the 
former? The intimate connection 
between the two is evident; but it 
is not easy to determine their chro- 
nological order, or their influence 
on each other, because both seemed 
to bud and grow in unity, from their 
first faint symptoms in 1853 down 
to their riotous full development in 
1869. The two together have to 
answer for a large share of the social 
rottenness which brought about the 
defeat of France ; and future students 
will have to toil over the history of 
the deleterious example and demor- 
alising action of a good many ladies 
of our epoch, just as we, when we 
were younger, pored over the follies 
of falling Rome, or the scandals of 
the Regency. Regarded as a matter 
of art, the character of toilette dur- 
ing the Imperial reign has been 
utterly disastrous; and it has had 


the additional demerit of destroy- 
ing that once eminent quality of a 
well-bred Frenchwoman — distine- 
tion. Such of us as remember the 
“femme comme il faut” of Louis 
Philippe’s time, do indeed mourn . 
over the disappearance of that most 
admirable type. Balzac has painted 
it with the happiest exactness, and 
itis to his pages that the younger 
generation must now turn if it 
wishes to know what a French lady 
looked like thirty years ago, when 
she put grace above elegance, charm 
above effect, feminine delicacy above 
noisy liberty. That was the time 
when she wore a cashmere shawl 
and a large round bonnet, when she 
picked up-her dress and petticoats 
in one hand ona muddy day, with 
that inimitable movement which she 
alone possessed. Young ladies and 
young gentlemen of our rapid period 
may laugh at such old-fashioned 
memories ; but they should remem- 
ber that women were really women 
then in France, and that they had 
not learned to smoke and to stick 
their boots out of windows as we 
have since seen noble ladies do at 
Luchon and elsewhere. The very 
title of “femme comme il faut,” 
which once they so highly prized, 
has disappeared ; it is a forgotten 
phrase, and the woman it represent- 
ed is forgotten too. Sometimes, in 
a moment of good luck, we stumble 
on an example of her: sometimes 
one meets a woman of whom all be- 
holders involuntarily say, ‘Voila une 
femme distinguée ;” but if that,wo- 
man strikes us as “ distinguished,” 
it is because she is utterly unlike 
the crowd around her, because she 
walks and talks and dresses as her 
mother taught her a real woman 
should do, and, because she accepts 
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no detail of passing fashion unless it 
satisfies her feminine tastes and in- 
stincts. 

But these dreams of the past carry 
us a long way from the present; 
and as the Normandy baths live and 
prosper by actualities, we must ac- 
cept things there as they are. Dieppe 
and its fellows on the northern side 
of the Seine are tolerably well 
known to English people, many of 
whom have had opportunities of 
verifying along that shore the reality 
of the distinction between places 
‘oi les femmes s’habillent” and the 
less brilliant villages where they 
simply cover themselves. Dieppe 
and Etretat are examples of the for- 
mer category ; Ste. Adresse, Fécamp, 
Tréport, and St. Valery en Caux 
compose the other class. But the 
rule is infinitely more evident on the 
southern coast, where Trouville and 
Deauville stand out in all the glory 
of ‘‘toilettes tapageuses,” followed 
at some distance by their would-be 
imitator Cabourg, and where Villers, 


Houlgate, Beuzeval, and the dull 
little hamlets further westward, of- 
fer, in varying degrees, the most 


intensely respectable aspect. It is 
not, however, entirely correct to ap- 
ply this law to the year 1871. Its 
effect was complete down to 1869; 
there was hesitation about it in 
1870 ; and the summer of the pre- 
sent year may be said to have passed 
without any very distinct manifes- 
tation of its existence. War has 
knocked over high-heeled shoes, 
variegated stockings, luminous pet- 
ticoats, and swagger; it has left us 
only pointed hats and parasols with 
ribbon streamers. Still, notwith- 
standing the suppression of the 
main features which distinguished 
that strange product the “ cocodette” 
(let it be explained, for the benefit 
of the unlearned, that this denomi- 
nation belongs to ladies who do 
their best to look like real “ co- 
cottes”), the atmosphere of Trouville 
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is even now more charged with fe- 
male electricity and eccentricity than 
that of any other sea-shore residence. 
Old habits are not entirely effaced 
by a national defeat or by twenty 
millions of new taxes. The women 
who went to Trouville to show their 
legs, have still a hankering after a 
breezy day, and think it is con- 
foundedly slow to sit tamely in- 
doors with no bustles tied under 
their skirts (the war has slaughtered 
that article as well as a hundred 
thousand Frenchmen), no walking- 
sticks, and no loud talking. Whe- 
ther the change, so far as it goes, 
is permanent or transitory, no one 
knows; whether the well-known 
lofty dames who were doing their 
very best to destroy the great quali- 
ties of their race have given up the 
attempt for good, or whether they 
are simply waiting to begin again as 
soon as they get a chance, time will 
show ; meanwhile their pupils have 
grown somewhat quiet, and this 
summer some of them have really 
almost looked as if they might pos- 
sibly be the mothers of their chil- 
dren, and not their husbands’ mis- 
tresses. 
Trouville became the seaside 
haunt of a section of Paris society, 
because Mozin and Isabey painted 
charming pictures of its pretty hills, 
and so made its existence known, 
and because Dieppe did not satisfy 
the dream of bathers, who prefer 
sand to shingle. From 1850 the 
place began to grow, but it was not 
till 1863 that the branch railway 
from Lisieux placed it in direct 
communication with Paris, and 
within five hours of the capital. 
Since then, villas, hotels, and lodg- 
ing-houses have sprouted up so fast, 
that, between them, they can give 
beds to twenty thousand strangers, 
which is a fair allowance for a town 
that has only 5700 inhabitants of 
its own. It seems scarcely likely 
that more room will ever be wanted, 
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for the real summer tendency of the 
French—of the mass, that is—is 
evidently to,spread about in various 
small places, rather than to pile 
themselves up in one city all to- 
gether. This is why a scheme which 
was set on foot two years ago for 
enlarging Trouville on the hill-top, 
above the town, is not likely to suc- 
ceed. An English company was 
formed for this most ingenious pur- 
pose; the British public was kind 
enough to subscribe, land was 
bought, and then came an action 
at law in Paris, which showed, too 
late, that the shareholders were 
decidedly to be pitied. Unless a 
special population can be found to 
live permanently on the sea, as is 
the case in England, Trouville is big 
enough as it stands; and it is most 
improbable, according to present evi- 
dence at least, that French habits 
will become so modified in our time 
as to produce any such result. 
Furthermore, the place contains 
every kind of house and inn, from 


the oldest to the newest, from the 
smallest to the biggest, from the 


simplest to the grandest. Between 
fishermen’s cottages and the superb 
Hotel des Roches Noires, there is 
accommodation for all requirements 
and all pockets : you can live at 
Trouville at any price you like, from 
five francs to five pounds a-day. 
Despite its reputation as an essen- 
tially fashionable place, it is really 
as “mixed” as Paris itself, only the 
fortunate bathers have—or rather 
had—the chance of contemplating 
gratis the astounding gets-up of the 
ladies who came down with thirty- 
four boxes each, and of taking an 
open-air lesson on the causes which 
contribute to the decadence of a 
great people. 

Still, the popular impression 
about life at Trouville is singularly 
exaggerated. There are virtuous 
but inexperienced individuals who 
are firmly convinced that it is a com- 
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pound of the main elements of 
Paradise and the other place; who 
talk of it as if it contained all the 
shinyness and all the sin of which 
humanity is capable. Error. It is 
neither so bright nor so black as 
they imagine. The people who go 
there are just like everybody else : 
some of them are a shade more ridi- 
culous, and a shade more noisy, and 
spenda good deal moremoney thanthe 
ordinary mob which stares at them ; 
but they are by no means superior 
beings, and they in no way deserve 
the fuss that is made about them. 
Besides, the set which has created 
the reputation of Trouville is so 
limited in number that its members 
may almost be counted on your 
finger-ends ; and though the Prin- 
cess d’A., the Duchess de B., the 
Marquise de C., and the Countess 
de D., may change their costumes 
five times a-day, that operation does 
not really multiply their number or 
increase their influence. Regarded 
as a mere historical fact, these ladies 
and their friends will supply a short 
though salient chapter to the me- 
moirs of the nineteenth century ; 
but considered as an element of pro- 
fit to Trouville shops and lodging- 
houses, their 7éle has been import- 
ant, for their presence and their 
dresses have sufficed to tempt Eu- 
rope to follow them to the Calvados 
shore. When Europe got there, 
however, it did not find that it was 
pleasanter than Baden or Luchon. 
Idling on the beach, with nothing 
on earth to do, is not such an agree- 
able pastime as roulette or a ride to 
the Maladetta ; so the people who 
could afford to choose gave a week 
to Trouville and a month to other 
places. The crowd which couldn’t 
afford the luxury of more than one 
journey in ;the summer stopped 
where it was, and naturally declared 
that it was delightful. Perhaps it 
was; but it must be owned that 
it does require a special grace from 
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heaven to be able to wander for two 
hours every morning on the plank- 
road along the sands, eagerly wait- 
ing to see Madame X. go by, and 
to consider that you have attained 
rour object in life when the vision 
oe passed. Her coming used to 
be announced from afar by a turn- 
ing of heads and a suppressed mur- 
mur of “here she is;” and then the 
people stood aside and she ambled 
past with three or four acquaintances, 
and the lookers-on went home con- 
tent and discussed her dress as if it 
were a verse in the Bible. In the 
afternoon a band played at the 
Casino, which is called the ‘Salon’ 
at Trouville,—a fair band enough to 
listen to; and there the same people 
sat in chairs, up to their ankles in 
the sand, waiting for Madame Z. to 
appear. She was good enough to 


come at last, towards six o'clock, 
and the envied few who knew her 
talked to her, and the rest looked 
on once more, and made an eager 
inventory of every fold in her gar- 


ments and of all that they could see 
of her individual person, which was 
generally a good deal. And that 
was life at Trouville. 

As for all the rest of it, you can 
get the same anywhere ; you need 
not go to the mouth of the Touques 
to see men play dominoes, or ladies 
knit, or children make dirt-pies: 
what Trouville alone could give you 
was the passage of Madame X. and 
Madame Z. along the plank - road 
twice a-day, and their presence at 
the dance in the Salon at night. 
For the crowd it was a spectacle to 
look at; fer Madame X. and Madame 
Z. it was a representation carefully 
prepared and rehearsed beforehand. 
Those ladies decide some evening 
that Paris is getting hot, and that 
they will go to Trouville: next 
morning. about twelve o'clock 
Madame X. wakes, reflects, and 
rings the bell. In comes the maid. 
“Henriette, ’'m going to Trouville : 
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send and ask if Monsieur le Comte 
is out of bed: if heis, say that T 
should be much obliged if he would 
come to me for a moment.” Hen- 
riette marches off rather sulky, for 
going to Trouville implies vast la- 
bour for herself; but she transmits 
the message to the servant it con- 
cerns and goes to the kitchen to 
fetch the chocolate. Five minutes 
afterwards the husband arrives in 
the wadded nest, all pale-blue satin 
and white lace, in which the mother 
of five children (she really is so) 
reposes from her fatigues with a 
looking-glass in her hand. ‘“ Ah, 
bon jour, Gaston,” says the wife ; 
“Tm getting frightfully old: just 
look at me—four distinct wrinkles 
under the right eye ; ina few years 
I shall be purely and simply odious 
to contemplate. I need change of 
air and rest, my friend; I feel I do; 
and I have decided to go to Trou- 
ville with Madame Z. Will it 
suit your arrangements to accompany 
me?” Gaston, who really likes his 
wife, says—‘‘ Confound it, Gene- 
viéve, can’t you do without that 
Trouville? Td just as soon see you 
dance in the ballet as go to that 
place; and then I want you down 
at home, I told you so, to help me 
about the election. You’rea rattling 
good help to a fellow for things like 
that, so I do hope you'll come.” 
“So I will, my estimable Gaston, 
and I'll make such running for you 
that if you’re last on the poll, as 
you know you will be, it won’t 
be any fault of mine; but really 
I must have some sea-baths first ; 
I never could canvass for you 
in my present debilitated state of 
health. So well, make mutual 
concessions; I'll go to Trouville 
for a short fortnight, and that 
will give you time’ to get the 
chateau into order before I come 
down. I can get across, you know, 
by Lisieux and Le Mans without 
coming back to Paris, and I'll bring 
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some people with me to help us in 
the hard work. ‘The Duchess alone 
will scoop in at least three hundred 
votes for you, and if De Blacksea 
can get away, he'll go too; and as 
you know what a cunning fellow 
he is, and how he upset Gramont 
at Vienna about that—what was 
it? Well, you know, of course; 
and then he leads a cotillon like 
not one of them; and we'll have 
theatricals, —and you had better 
take the children, because I shall be 
so busy bathing.” And there she 
stopped for want of breath. “Odd 
notion of mutual concessions, Gen- 
eviéve,” says Gaston; but he’s ac- 
customed to it, so he simply agrees, 
and adds, “‘ It’s a bargain for the 21st 
at X ; have your lark out, only 
don’t go on too fast, because the 
fellows at the club talk about it, 
and then, you know, I have to un- 
hook my battle-sword, which isn’t 
an honest thing for your reputation 
or for mine. Adieu, chére amie; 


I’m going over to Bignon’s to break- 


fast, so don’t wait for me.” Another 
pull at the bell brings in Henriette 
with the chocolate, and then begins 
a conference which, for depth of 
calculation, vast extent of views, 
ingenuity of considerations, and total 
novelty of result, beats the best 
negotiation that even De Blacksea 
ever managed, ‘“ Henriette, I go 
to-morrow by the 11.25 train. You 
and Marie will come with me, and 
André and one of the footmen ; 
and—let me see—the pony basket 
and the break. Yes, that will do. 
Now, about myself; I’ve had no- 
thing made, you know, so I must 
go as I am; but I daresay I’ve got 
enough, and then you and Marie 
can do a little arranging down there. 
Just sit down at my table and begin 
the list; take a big sheet of paper. 
I shall want a dozen morning cos- 
tumes—four or five of them white 
and the rest in colour—the more 
colour the better. All those things 
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I had at Luchon will serve as a 
basis, only you must alter the folds 
in the skirts, and shift them on 
to other petticoats. I mean to in- 
augurate strong contrasts; we've 
used up form, there’s nothing left 
for it but colour now; so I shall 
edit a pale-yellow satin jupon, with 
alternate bands of white, green, 
and pearl-grey taffetas; a surjupe 
of scarlet silk, with eleven small 
flounces of eleven different shades ; 
a corsage of blue velvet (one can 
wear velvet in the summer) with 
hanging sleeves trimmed with gold 
—that will be simple but effective 
for the morning. Have you written 
it all down, Henriette? Now take 
that as your type for the other 
dresses, and go to work, you and 
Marie, and distinguish yourselves. 
I shall travel in pigué blanc, brown 
sash and hat, brown stockings, and 
brown shoes. Put in a dozen dinner 
and ball dresses; of these, at all 
events, you have enough, and take 
a good variety of everything. And 
don’t forget the cigarettes — those: 
from Moscow. Now dress me, and 
ring for the coupé at one, for I’ve 
got a pile of things to do before I 
start; and here, give me your place, 
I can write while you're doing my 
hair.” So she scribbles half-a-dozen 
notes. “ Chérissime Yvanne, I 
leave Paris to-morrow. Where for? 
Trouville, Come.—Your own Gen- 
eviéve.”” ‘‘ Madame la Comtesse de 
xX prie M. Cachalot de lui 
envoyer immédiatement quinze dou- 
zaines de gants de Suéde 4 vingt- 
deux boutons.” ‘Cher Baron,—Si 
votre chef n’a pas besoin de vous, 
prenez le train de Trouville a 11.25 
demain. Quand méme il aurait 
besoin de vous prenez le tout de 
méme. Vous y trouverez quelques 
connaissances, et entr’autres — la 
Comtesse de X. Apropos, quelle 
était donc cette négociation que 
Gramont ne vous pardonne pas, je: 
voulais en parler tout a Pheure 2 
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mon mari, mais je m’en souvient 
plus.” ‘ Adorable Marquise,—Nous 
nous connaissons si peu que je ne 
sais pas si j’ai le droit de vous 
adorer, mais vous m/’avez inspiré 
un tel sentiment de sympathique 
admiration que je ne puis le cacher. 
Je vais demain a Trouville sur Mer, 
et j’ose vous supplier d’y venir. 
Vous y verrez des personnes que 
vous avez deja rencontrées depuis 
votre arrivé a Paris, et vous y trou- 
verez l'occasion de montrer vos ad- 
mirables petits pied & une foule 
Francaise. Votre absolument de- 
vouée, Comtesse de X.” 

Next day at eleven o’clock the 
station in the Rue d’Amsterdam is 
half blocked up by the luggage and 
the servants of the departing Coun- 
tess and her friends. She really 
does look charming, though she has 
lived through three-and-thirty sum- 
mers: her white dress, trimmed with 
cluny, is as crisp and fresh as 
‘ new-fallen snow; everything else 
about her is silk of the same shade 
of brown, except her loose Suéde 
gloves and her plain gold bracelets. 
She can look like a high-bred lady 
when she pleases—only it pleases 
her very rarely. She has ordered a 
saloon-carriage for the group—and a 
cheerier ride was never known, espe- 
cially after they all bought sticks of 
barley-sugar at Mantes, and began 
to try who could suck them fastest. 
That was a diversion of the highest 
character. The Marquise de Santo 
Tampico and the Baron de Black- 
sea were singularly skilful at it. 
Their arrival at the Roches Noires 
is an event in history: every waiter 
turns out to form line; but as the 
baggage will not arrive for at least 
an hour, they take an immediate 
turn along the plank-road with all 
their dust upon them, and produce 
their first effect of stupefaction 
amongst the mob. From that mo- 
ment began the representation ; from 
that moment Madame X. showed 
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herself and her clothes to the gap- 
ing men and women who had come 
from all sorts of places to bathe 
and look at her. If she and her 
set had not been there, these people 
would have felt that they were swin- 
dled, and if they had been in Eng- 
land, would have written to the 
‘Times’ to complain. But she went 
like a good-hearted creature as she 
is; nothing would induce her to 
deprive these poor folks of the plea- 
sure of looking at her, especially as 
it was so particularly agreeable to her 
to be looked at. She and her friends 
were the secret of Trouville; they 
were what people went to behold: 
it was the contemplation of those 
cherished models which enabled em- 
ulous young ladies to go and do like- 
wise; and they did it,—the conse- 
quence being that, in addition to the 
real originals, Trouville produced a 
second crop which served to propa- 
gate the article elsewhere. So things 
went on till the summer of last year, 
when the war brought about a change 
which has continued since and be- 
come more marked. The people 
who ran away from Paris came in 
crowds to the coast in the fond be- 
lief that they would get home again 
in a few weeks; instead of which they 
had to stop till June this year in 
sadness and anxiety, and with no 
clothes. Imagine women at Trou- 
ville with only one box! It is as 
difficult as to conceive an English- 
man without an umbrella. It is 
horrible to say, but they positively 
had to wear the same dress all day; 
people talk of the sufferings of the 
survivors of the Medusa on their 
raft; but what were they compared 
to the anguish of a fast Parisienne 
shut up at Trouville with one gown 
and worn-out boots? No account 
has yet been published of the har- 
rowing consequences of this phase 
of the campaign. There is reason 
to hope that no one committed sui- 
cide, but the destruction of vanity 
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must have been terrific. We see 
clear signs of the result in the pre- 
sent condition of the plank-walk; 
there are no striped stockings on it, 
the dresses are all made of chintz at 
two shillings a yard, and apparently 
the women no longer smoke: if this 
change be real, there may still be 
some hope for France. 

There are two really good things 
at Trouville—the terraces of the two 
great hotels of the Roches Noires 
and the Hotel de Paris, and the 
drives into the country outside. 
These terraces are singularly perfect 
breakfast-places. You sit under an 
awning, eating Normandy bread- 
and-butter, which is about the very 
best that ever came from corn and 
cows, and you have the sea and the 
Seine before you, with the ships 
going in and out of Havre: it is 
cheery and satisfactory to an exces- 
sive degree. The drives are many 
and pleasant, and carriages abun- 
dant and not dear. The road to 
Honfleur is particularly to be re- 
membered, for it includes all the 
conditions of beauty in a sylvan 
and maritime view. From the heights 
of the Cédte de Grace the scene is 
admirable: a foreground of the green- 
est pasturage studded with noble 
trees, the wide Seine in the middle 
with the sea close by, and in the dis- 
tance the whole river-coast, stretch- 
ing away for miles. It is more worth 
while to go to Trouville to see that 
sight, than to walk along the plank- 
road when Madame X. is coming. 

Trouville stands at the mouth of 
the river Touques, on its right bank, 
at the foot and on the slope of 
grassed and timbered hills. The 
port is entered by a double wooden 
jetty, the right side of which is 
accessible from the sands, so that 
children sometimes. run upon it. 
There are fishermen and fish, which 
is more than can be said for a good 
many other places on the coast; 
and there are colliers, and a custom- 
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house, and a signal-mast, and old 
women who catch mussels at low- 
water at the pier-head. The most 
eager Trouvillists could find no 
more news to give; and though 
the guide-books do manage to fill a 
quantity of pages about the churches, 
and the cab-fares, and the steam- 
boats across to Havre, they don’t 
make agreeable reading of it. If 
they would give an exact catalogue 
of all the dresses that have seen the 
light at Trouville, they would be 
far more amusing, and would really 
serve a moral purpose. 

The other side of the mouth of 
the Touques used to be a flat waste 
of sand, a dune, covered with scanty 
wiry grass, where the wind blew 
and the sea-gulls hunted for worms 
that they did not find. An Eng- 
lishman, Sir William Olliffe, who 
had a villa at Trouville, conceived, 
in 1858, the prodigious notion of 
“creating” another Brighton on 
this wild ground: there was rooin 
enough; and air enough, and sand 
enough, and the fact that there was 
not a tree or a bush, only supplied 
a detail of resemblance with the 
original Brighton over the way. 
The left-hand jetty at the mouth of 
the Touques served for a sort of 
chain-pier, except that it had no 
chains about it, and that nobody 
was ever known to walk on it: the 
beach was sand, not shingle, which 
was one advantage in favour of the 
projected Paris-super-Mare, over its 
London rival: the times were pro- 
pitious for speculation, the Empire 
was in the glory of rapid fortune 
and hot living; the name of M. de 
Morny was still a talisman which 
insured success. So the sea-gulls 
were driven out, their white wings 
were replaced by the hods of brick- 
layers, and a line of palaces was 
commenced along the shore. M. de 
Morny joined Olliffe; he became 
president of the society which was 
formed to buy up all the land and 
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make a city and huge profits. Prince 
Demidoff, M. de Salamanca, and a 
dozen others with much income and 
far-resounding names ordered Ital- 
ian villas, Gothic lodges, Swiss 
chdélets, and French chateaux to 
grow instantly out of the desert 
plain. And grow they did, and 
they form between them a “row” 
of which the like does not exist on 
any beach—a line of grandly aristo- 
cratic habitations standing in large 
gardens, where the shrubs, after ten 
years of careful culture, are now at 
least four feet high. There are 
some eighteen or twenty of them, 
with a Casino that would do for 
- Homburg, and a hotel with four 
hundred beds. Never has modern 
luxury asserted its will with more 
solemnity; never did a petroleum 
town spring up with more rapidity ; 
never was failure more utter and 
thorough. So long as M. de Morny 
lived, Deauville went on growing. 
An excellent race-course was formed 
behind the town on sand almost 
hard enough to gallop on; a theatre 
was established at the Casino; and 
even a church was built behind the 
coming city, nearly a mile away, 
showing by its distance either that 
it was expected soon to become the 
centre of expanding Deauville, or 
that praying was less necessary in 
the eyes of its founders than the 
other diversions which were grouped 
along the front.’ But when M. de 
Morny died, the place was instantly 
attacked by a disease analogous to 
that which slew the rotten boroughs 
after the Reform Bill: it had lived 
brilliantly to that date; it had 
bounded into elegance and celebrity ; 
the snobs had begun to follow the 
swells, as snobs. do in every lati- 
tude, whether it be on the south 
coast of Britain, at Newport, R.I., 
or at Deauville, Calvados: little 
houses had slowly begun to raise 
their little heads behind their bigger 
predecessors, though, as the ground is 
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rather flatter than the surface of the 
Thames at Maidenhead on a July 
day when nobody is rowing, their 
inmates had as good a view of the 
sea as if they had taken lodgings at 
Orléans; the esplanade along the 
shore had become a special sight, 
so grand, so thoroughbred, so big, 
so wide, so _ distinguished, that 
people who were not dukes felt that 
they had no right to walk there; 
but its very grandeur killed it. 
Deauville was not wanted; it was 
an expletive; it expressed a transi- 
tory aspect of French society; it 
faded with the man who made it, 
and is going back to its desert. 

It is a saddening process to stay 
at Deauville now; and the sadness 
is not compensated by cheapness. 
Melancholy and wild outlay don’t 
fit together ; and after trying their 
combination for four-and- twenty 
hours, one has an intense desire to 
get out of both. In the De Morny 
days it was like going to a corona- 
tion or a royal marriage to visit that 
quintessent shore: one stood timid- 
ly at a distance, conscious of one’s 
unworthiness, and looked with awe 
at the princesses’ sashes, and the 
duchesses’ petticoats, and the golden 
ringlets of the dark-browed sefioras 
who had come to France to learn to 
dress and dye their hair. It was 
there that Worth’s noblest concep- 
tions were exposed to the amazed 
eyes of the uneducated beholder ; it 
was there that ambassadresses helped 
their husbands to negotiate, and 
that Stringypoff lost £44,000 in 
thirty hours of baccarat. Life at 
Deauville was quick and shiny then; 
alas! it is neither now. The great 
houses are all empty; some of them 
seem even to be getting a little rot- 
ten. If Queen Isabella, with ninety 
followers, had not gone there this 
summer, not one of those mournful 
palaces would have opened its shut 
ters this present year. 

After wandering along that pro- 
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digious sea front, which is as trans- 
cendent amongst watering-places as 
Roland amongst warriors, and which 
knocks all Trouville into contempt, 
it is somewhat difficult to make up 
one’s mind to penetrate into the 
gloomy sorrow of the back streets, 
where every dirty window seems to 
be in mourning for its neighbours. 
There is a place in the rear of the 
Isle of Thanet which used to return 
two members to the House of Com- 
mons: since 1833 it has been aban- 
doned ; the wretched houses stand 
there mouldering in the sunlight, 
waiting till they drop in. The back 
of Deauville is just like that for- 
gotten borough, only it is younger. 
The rank spare grass is once more 
sprouting along the unfrequented 
roads; sand-banks march onward 
against the walls, changing their 
direction and their form as the wind 
shifts; no footfall marks its trace 
in the recommencing desert. The 
tradespeople are going back to 
Trouville, leaving behind them, in 


the centre square, the naked pedes- 
tal of De Morny’s statue, which the 
grateful population pulled down and 
spat upon on the 4th of September 


1870. This part of Deauville looks 
like an abandoned town lot in Can- 
ada West, with a mixture of the 
duller side of Cadiz and of Nine 
Elms station since the trains go to 
Waterloo. For people who want 
solitude and cheap lodgings, with 
an opportunity for moralising, the 
opportunity is complete. It is fair, 
however, to indicate that there is 
nothing to eat within a mile. A 
look into these dreary streets, which 
have begun to crumble before they 
were half finished, sends one back 
almost satisfied to the noble esplan- 
ade; there, at all events, are grand- 
eur, and an air of motionless high- 
breeding which fantastically recalls 
memories of a lonely Arab sitting 
silent on his horse on the southern 
plains of Algeria. Deauville is a 
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gentleman, ruined and threadbare, 
but wearing his ruin as if it were 
imperial purple, and his poverty as 
if it were a diadem. Sometimes, in 
the silence, the sound of music sud- 
denly bursts out from the still open 
Casino. The waves must wonder 
when they hear it, and must re 
mark to each other as they listen, 
“What a long time the brave 
gentleman is dying!” Dying he is, 
as Baden and Monaco and tliir 
fellows will all die, when the last 
spin of the roulette has rattled ; and 
from an exactly analogous cause ;— 
their lives are all artificial, and cease 
with the artifice which provoked 
their creation ; they supply no dur- 
able need—they correspond to no 
necessity. Deauville is expiring 
because it is too grand: greatness 
can’t live alone, and littleness has 
not had time to cluster round it in 
sufficient force to prop up the parent 
tree as the lianas support the de- 
funct giants of the Amazon forests. 
If the money wasted in those sands 
had been employed to found a con- 
sumption hospital at Mentone, it 
would have done considerable good, 
and the proprietors of the Deauville 
palaces would be no worse off, for 
they will be very clever if they ever 
find a buyer at one-tenth of the first 
cost. 

The beach is admirable, but as 
the sea goes almost out of sight 
at low water, it is only when the 
tide is up that it is possible to get 
wet above the knees. Notwith- 
standing this small difficulty, the 
bathing arrangements are superb. 
The variety of tents, and sheds, 
and wheeled-houses is worthy of a 
vast population of eager bathers ; 
but nobody evereprofits by it, ex- 
cepting during the race week, when 
Deauville suddenly leaps up into 
its former glory, and the “ sport- 
mans’” of the ex-great land of 
France take a passing tub in the 
Channel. 
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The road from Trouville westward 
passes behind Deauville, through 
the sand-heaps, which close it in, 
and which give the traveller cruel 
evidence of what it was and what 
it will be soon again, unless a new 
revolution brings back its vogue. 
It is a relief to get away from its 
noble impotence, and to find one’s 
self on a hard road with no palaces 
in sight. A mile beyond, on the 
crest of a stiff little hill, stands a 
tiny ivy-covered church, built when 
William the Red was king of Eng- 
land. There is a strange lesson in 
the sight of the old cross on the 
gable, looking down on the vanity 
of sad stately Deauville. Those 
grey walls have lasted seven hun- 
dred years, and seem as if they 
would hold out for as much longer ; 
but then they were not put up to 
minister to human joys, and are not 
affected by changes of dynasty or 
the accidents of court favour. The 
moral atmosphere on that hill-top is 
healthier than in the gardens of the 
Casino down below; and may be 
there are odd people who would 
rather lodge in one of the few cot- 
tages grouped round the strong old 
church than in the big hotel in deso- 
late Mornyville. 

From that hill the road descends 
to the flat shore, and runs along 
it until, five miles from Trouville, 
it reaches the ambitious, tolerably 
successful, rather pretty, but de- 
cidedly detestable town of Villers- 
sur-Mer. Since the Empire, this 
place has come with a rush, for 
no explainable motive—unless, in- 
deed, reasoning from the absurd, 
it be because it is impossible to go 
out in it without instantly stand- 
ing on a slope .of forty-five de- 
grees, for the place is perched 
on the side of a rising cliff. The 
beach is dirty, full of puddles of 
‘sewage - water. The sand is as 
soft as wadding, and is mixed with 
patches of slimy shingle and various 
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foulnesses. A casino, “built on 
noble arcades,” as the local descrip- 
tion puts it, is stuck all alone at the 
foot of the cliff, at the further end 
of the settlement. It is utterly in- 
accessible. otherwise than by zig- 
zags on the hill-front, through waste 
land where rubbish is shot. If a 
carriage attempted to get there it 
would infallibly tumble into the 
waves. The “noble arcades” are: 
very much like damp wine-cellars. 
But this casino and its steep paths 
present the only possible road from 
the upper part of the town to the 
shore, so through it everybody must 
go, non-subscribers having to ‘pay 
five sous for the right of passage, 
which is vexing. The streets of 
the place have a shaggy uncombed 
look, so full are they of stones and 
straggling weeds and bits of dirt; 
and they are as dullas respectability 
isself, for the small life which shows 
out of doors is concentrated on the 
sands. Despite all these grave de- 
fects, there is no denying that Vil- 
lers is a pretty place. The houses 
are nearly all chdlets, of the fantas- 
tic order of architecture. Each one 
stands in a garden where the tama- 
risks have grown high, and where a 
laurel or a rose is sometimes tempted 
to languish out its sad existence. 
In some of the older streets which 
lie away from the sea, the trees 
assume almost a forest aspect, so 
that part of the town looks more 
like real country than sea-shore. If 
all the empty plots were built upon 
and the streets kept clean, it would 
not be at all an ugly place to look at, 
though the upright roads and un- 
satisfactory sands will always be 
objections to trying it as a summer 
station. The society of Villers is 
correct and proper. It does not go 
so far in its austerity as to contemn 
the fluttering of Trouville; but it 
in no way imitates its neighbour, 
and leaves it to go its way of in- 
iquity all alone. The people who 
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stay at Villers are not all stupid; 
there are a good many men and 
women there who know and feel 
what art means. The best music 
along the Channel shore is probably 
j.ade on that awkward hill, not in 
the wretched casino, but in two 
drawing-rooms whose ‘mistresses are 
well-known in Paris as true women 
and true artists. As the. same 
families meet regularly every year, 
a solid bond has grown up between 
them, and they live together with a 
pertinacity which is rare even in 
watering-places. But this very fact 
is an obstacle for strangers; they 
are not wanted, and, if they know 
no one, are shut out in the cold ; so 
they don’t go: for them Villers is 
arather pretty, woody village, very 
dirty, and odiously dull. 

The cliff which begins at Villers 
is not made of honest chalk such as 
England proudly shows ; it is simply 


composed of dark crumbling clay, 
and has a particularly nasty look. 
You are inclined to say, with indig- 


nation, ‘‘ Don’t call that a cliff, it is 
a section of an Irish bog.” But if 
a tolerably perpendicular high wall, 
three miles long, before the sea, suf- 
fices to constitute the thing known 
as a cliff, that black clay makes one. 
It is entitled the “‘ Vaches Noires,” 
the abundant landslips at its foot 
being supposed to have a vague re- 
semblance to the “ sisters-in-law of 
oxen,” as Madame de Genlis called 
them. These so-called ‘ cows” con- 
tain the largest deposit of fossils 
which exist in that part of France. 
After each spring-tide the beach is 
strewn with ammonites and other 
relics whose names are known to 
paleontologists, but if not picked 
up at once they lose their value, for 
their sharp edges are rapidly rubbed 
off by the rolling of the waves. 
There is always a geologically-mind- 
ed papa giving a lesson to his off- 
spring at low-water below those 
cliffs, only the babies don’t seem 
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to take kindly to the study ; they 
like hunting for the ‘“ stone shells,” 
but they don’t care to know the 
precise Latin title of an extinct 
cockle. The boys of the people at 
Villers vastly prefer fishing off the 
shore, which is not bad sport in the 
early morning ; for the mussel-banks 
and the fresh-water springs which 
trickle out of the clay into the 
Channel, attract an immense quan- 
tity of bream during the summer 
months. 

The road turns away from the sea 
at Villers and makes a large circle into 
the interior of the country in order to 
gain the summit of the plateau 
formed by the cliffs. It traverses as 
fine a specimen of Normandy scenery 
as the whole province can show ; 
herbage, quickset fences, apple-trees 
and elms, cattle grazing in the shade, 
and not a sign of one field that ever 
was ploughed. It is all grass and 
trees, and very green and charming 
it is. The hill at Villers is so in- 
terminable that, though the circuit 
made by the road does not exceed 
five miles, it takes almost an hour 
to drive round behind the Vaches 
Noires and to reach the beach again 
at their other extremity, where lies 
the compound village of Houlgate 
Beuzeval, two in one, the most win- 
ning residence on the entire coast. 
It stands on the last low undulations 
of the cliff, and along a shore of white 
sand mixed with shells. The pastures 
and the orchards come down to the 
very shore and jut in between the 
villas which form the double hamlet. 
These villas are incontestably the 
prettiest which can be found between 
Brest and Dunkerque. About a hun- 
dred of them are scattered there 
in picturesque confusion : many of 
them are covered up with flowering 
creepers as vigorous as if they grew 
at Nice; and the first fact which 
strikes the eye on entering Houlgate 
is, that one has at last reached a 
spot where sea-air does not prevent 
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active vegetation. As at Trouville, 
there are lodgings for all purses ; 
houses can be hired’for the season 
at from £20 to £200, the dearer 
ones being almost worthy of noble 
Deauville. The Hotel de Houlgate 
is cheap and excellent : the pension 
there is ten francs a-day, wine not 
included. Carriages of all kinds, 
omnibuses, breaks, and baskets wait 
for hire; the bread-and-butter is 
even better than it is elsewhere ; the 
Casino is bright, clean, and quiet; 
the excursions are numerous ; the 
inhabitants seem content to live. 
The church, as appears to be the 
fatal law in all these new places, is 
stuck on a hill-top a quarter of a 
mile away, and it is so small that 
half the congregation have to hear 
mass on the door-steps. But this 
objection is perhaps less felt than it 
ought to be, from the singular cir- 
eumstance that a rich Protestant 
colony has laid hold of Beuzeval 
(which forms one end of Houlgate, 


just as Houlgate forms one end of 
Beuzeval), and has built a meeting- 


house-looking chapel just above 
high-water mark. There is, how- 
ever, no squabbling between the 
creeds, and Catholics and Protestants 
picnic amiably together on a week- 
day : they only diverge on Sundays. 
Nearly all the houses in this pleasant 
place have been built by Paris 
families for themselves, and are let 
only during their absence ; the result 
is, that they are of a higher class 
than is usually found in French 
watering-places. Most of them are 
so near the waves that their inmates 
bathe directly from them, having 
only a few yards of sand to cross, 
so that they have the privilege of 
re-dressing in their own bedroom. 
If Houlgate Beuzeval has a specialty, 
it is undoubtedly in the prodigious 
mass of little cockle-shells on the 
shore. A yard cube of beach must 
contain as many of them as there are 
inhabitants in China, but they are 
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so fine that they are not at all bad 
to walk upon. When the tide is 
out it leaves bare a noble waste of 
sand, most of it as hard as asphalt, 
a first-rate playground for childrea, 
where they can be kept’ in view a 
mile off,—a state of things most satis- 
factory to French women, who—the 
real ones, that is—are the most 
watchful mothers in Christendom, 
On this sand, at each ebb, the 
population, Parisian visitors  in- 
cluded, turns out like one man, one 
woman, and one boy, to hunt for 
équilles, which are a little silvery 
fish six inches long—something be- 
tween a gudgeon and a tiny eel. 
These small creatures bury them- 
selves in the sand when the water 
disappears, intending to wait under- 
ground for its return ; but the Houl- 
gate people dig them out with flat 
pitchforks, and catch them if they 
can, The reserve implied in the 
latter sentence is intended to deli- 
cately convey the humiliating truth, 
which is, that the éguille is not 
seized once in three times; it is so 
incredibly nimble that it is scarcely 
tossed into the air by the fork be- 
fore it is out of sight in the sand 
again. It burrows quicker than any 
worm that dry land knows of. The 
sport, therefore, lies in grabbing the 
slippery little fellow in the half- 
second which elapses between his 
appearance on the surface and his 
disappearance beneath it ; you must 
drop your fork and dash at him with 
your fingers,—and the odds are 
he beats you and that you find you 
have caught nothing but a handful 
of wet sand. But the occupation is 
so exciting that everybody has a try 
at it. The very girls go out bare- 
legged, with a wide straw hat, and 
dig like all the others ; the‘only sac- 
rifice they make to their station in 
life is, that they wear Suéde gloves 
in order not to burn their hands: 
the colour of their legs doesn’t mat- 
ter, so they are fearlessly exposed to 
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the effects of sun and salt water. 
These éguilles are good to eat—not 
marvellous, but reasonably good; 
only, as they are not much bigger 
than whitebait, an ordinary family 
with a seaside appetite devours 
about eleven hundred of them for 
its Friday dinner, especially as real 
fish is rare at Houlgate, and as 
équilles cost only twopence a dozen. 

One of the walks from Houlgate is 
to a landslip called the Desert, on 
the cliff-front half-way to Villers. 
The guide-book says of it: “The 
mountain appears to be dug out 
into an immense amphitheatre. 
When the sea roars, when the storm 
thunders, when the tempest bursts, 
the earth seems to reach its final mo- 
ment in the midst of the terrible 
whirlwind of the blast, the clouds, 
and the waves. On fine summer 
days, when all is blue, the traveller 
descends gaily into the arena, which 
presents the most curious specimens 
to the botanist and the geologist. The 
flora of the Desert vividly tempts all 


amateurs ; consequently the spot is 
a privileged pilgrimage of the ladies 
of Houlgate, who always return from 
the Desert adorned like young Nereids 
of the court of Amphitrite, and ready 
to be present at the balls of the 


Casino.” Now the man who wrote 
that really deserves to have his name 
gibbeted. It is by such prodigious 
twaddle as this that guide-books 
are stretched to three hundred pages, 
and that innocent visitors who read 
them are deluded and disgusted. 
Can the man suppose that one word 
of his trash is true? The so-called 
Desert is a mild little copy, badly 
done, of Luccombe Chine; and as 
for Nereids, the »vthor in question 
must be frightfully out in his my- 
thology if he takes two or three girls 
in thick boots and capulets for the 
maids of honour of Neptune’s wife. 
The latter young ladies had, accord- 
ing to the ancients, a get-up of their 
own, which even Madame Z. at Trou- 
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ville would hesitate to imitate in 
public. As for the girls who bathe 
at Houlgate, they always wear entire 
dresses in the sea, and don’t trust to 
their ringlets alone (even including 
sham ones) to hide their persons. 
One of the merits of Houlgate 
Beuzeval is, that it lies in the centre 
of the very purest Normandy district, 
where the habits and customs of the 
low-voiced, litigious, brandy-drink- 
ing population can be contemplated 
with facility and certainty. The in- 
digenous inhabitants speak so low, 
and drag their words so wearily, that 
their Parisian visitors seem to roar 
and shout beside them. A Norman, 
even in his utmost fury, never speaks 
loud—which, for men who swallow a 
pint of alcohol every day, is a fact in 
their favour. This alcohol is made 
from cider, and frightful stuff it is: 
woe be to the imprudent foreign 
throat that tries to get it down. It is 
as white as London gin, and a thou- 
sand times more fiery ; cayenne pep- 
per and curry powder appear to grow 
naturally in it. Cider is not bad 
drinking in the winter when it is 
fresh made, but from April to No- 
vember a non-Norman stomach 
can’t digest its sour nastiness. The 
men do not idle their days away in 
cafés behind a glass of absinthe and 
a billiard-cue, as they do elsewhere 
in France: they manage their liquor- 
ing quickly, and go to work again. 
Their invariable order is “a half- 
pennyworth of coffee, and_ three 
times as much of ‘ calvados, ””—the 
latter word being the local denomina- 
tion of cider-brandy. The women 
all wear white cotton night-caps, 
which positively do not augment 
their beauty, and put on straw 
aprons when they do dirty work, so 
that they look in front just like a 
slice of thatch. Their cleanliness is 
excessive: nowhere are their more 
brilliant floors, more glistening tin 
pots, more polished tongs and dogs. 
They have always an eye to business, 
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and no situation in life seems to 
divert their attention from the pur- 
suit of gain. A woman of fifty-four 
was married this month at Beu- 
zeval, As she went away from 
church to the festive repast with all 
her friends, a stranger passed. She 
instantly dashed away from her re- 
cent husband, seized a basket of 
plums which some one in the pro- 
cession was carrying for her, and 
offered three for a penny to the de- 
sired purchaser. 

The view from the Houlgate beach 
is admirable. To the right lies 
Havre between Cape la Héve, and 
the long shore of the Seine; nearer 
up are ‘Trouville,—vVillers, and 
the Vaches Noires cliffs ; to the left 
stretch out successively the entrance 
to the river Dives, Cabourg, and far 
away on the western horizon the 
long low Cdte de “ Caen,” studded 
like mile posts with the steeples of a 
dozen churches. At night the scin- 
tillating brilliancy of the electric 
light on the distant Héve furnishes 
an edifying contrast to the contemp- 
tible gas-lamps which glimmer feebly 
across the sea from the Cabourg Ca- 
sino two miles off. People who know 
nothing about it—which means 
every body—say, when they see that 
star-like illumination on the horizon, 
that the future of light-houses is 
there. Perhaps it is; but there are 
no certainties in this life, even about 
light-houses. 

Twenty minutes’ walk inland 
from Beuzeval lies Dives, an in- 
dolent little town at the foot of a 
hill, in front of which stretches a 
plain of perhaps a thousand acres of 
rather sandy pasturage. The visitor, 
especially if he is a Britisher, learns 
with stupefaction that William the 
Conqueror embarked his 60,000 
men in the middle of that very 
plain, and sailed thence in many 
ships to annex the country opposite. 
It is evident that nature entirely 
disapproved this act of William’s, 
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for she has since suppressed the 
port and taken the sea away; but 
neither she nor history can sup- 
press the fact that those 60,000 
pillagers did row and sail away 
from inland Dives, only it is rather 
a difficult fact to realise as things 
are now. M. Foucher de Careil, 
the seigneur of the place, has put 
up a column in his park to celebrate 
the event, and has inscribed on the 
wall of the parish church the names 
of the robber chieftains (they were 
nothing else) who went in for the 
scramble under the banner of the 
Norman Duke. One is struck, in 
looking over that odd list, by the 
almost total absence of ancestors of 
now existing English families ; and 
by the presence, on the contrary, of 
a multitude of names which are 
still honourably borne in France. 
Does this mean that William’s 
friends came back again?. Or does * 
it signify that they died out in 
England, while the relations the; 


left behind them in Normandy have 
prospered during more than eight 


centuries? At the commencement 
of the month of September a /éte 
was held at Dives. Somebody in 
authority made a speech, and in- 
formed the admiring populace that 
‘“‘a few years ago the conquering 
Duke of Normandy started in a 
state vessel from the middle of the 
High Street and crumpled up per- 
fidious Albion.” So there was a 
gentle shout of ‘‘ Hooray for William 
the Conqueror!” but when some ac- 
tualist proposed a subsidiary scream 
of “Vive la République  Fran- 
caise, une et indivisible!” the pru- 
dent Divites wouldn’t have it, and 
simply murmured, “ Vive la France!” 
They would rather have Duke Robert 
back than accept a vile republic; 
but then they fancy Duke Robert 
was a gentleman, and they like 
gentlemen for masters. Each year 
on the 9th September a melon-fair 
takes place at Dives. On ordinary 
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occasions about ten thousand speci- 
mens of that form of cucumber are 
exhibited for sale; but this sad 
anniversary brought a miserable 
supply. The stalls showed more 
artichokes than melons, more buns 
than artichokes, and more cotton 
umbrellas than buns, which seems 
to indicate that the climate is damp 
in those parts. All the neighbour- 
hood came to the fair, and drank 
much “calvados” at eighteenpence 
a quart. The women wore their 
Sunday night-caps, with tassels, and 


osier crinolines, of a shape, size, and , 


substance which made investigating 
foreigners suspect that they had 
been diverted from their original 
destination of hencoops. Nobody 
made a noise; nobody quarrelled 
with anybody; and the one gen- 
darme who represented the govern- 
ment of France stated to all in- 


*quirers that, during the nine years 


he had been stationed at Dives, he 
had only had to lock up four men. 
Notwithstanding the brandy, his 
difficulties are not with drunkards ; 
they mainly lie with illicit duck- 
shooters, who try to do the revenue 
by potting wild-fowl at Christmas 
without paying for a shooting licence. 
That good gendarme looks forward 
with terror to the coming winter, 
because the price of a port darmes 
has just been doubled, and carried 
from twenty francs to forty; con- 
sequently, he expects that his chases 
after fraudulent sportsmen will be- 
come more frequent and more 
fatiguing. Naturally he speaks 
particularly ill of Prince von Bis- 
mark, who brought all this about. 
The wsild-duck trade grows impor- 
tant during the cold months. Every 
farmer who has a pond ties a couple 
of decoys upon it, and spends his 
nights in a shed with a. gun in his 
hand, waiting to slaughter the birds 
of passage which may be tempted to 
alight. As some of the cleverest 
shots earn as much as £40 in the 


season by this hard work, one might 
suppose that they could afford to 
pay for a licence, so as to permit 
that poor gendarme to go to bed on 
cold nights, instead of spying at 
them behind a neighbouring tree. 
The pleasure of doing the Govern- 
ment is, however, too great to be 
resisted ; otherwise, what would be 
the use of gendarmes ? 

There is a damp old church at 
Dives (the one where the list is): 
it contains a healthy crop of moss, 
mushrooms, and other shade and 
water-loving vegetables. The pillars 
are bright green, and the pavement 
is covered with truculent cellar 
verdure. And yet it does look like 
achurch. There are bits of frantic 
ornament in it, dating from count- 
less years ago, when florid Gothic 
was first invented. Though half 
hidden beneath modern plaster and 
whitewash, they are visible enough 
to serve as silent witnesses of the 
right which the old stones have to 
look as mouldy as they like. And 
there is a crucifix, with a legend, 
and a picture (pre-Raphaelite) ex- 
planatory of the legend. The story 
is, that towards the year 1200, some 
Dives fishermen were hauling in 
their nets at sea, and found them 
heavy. They well might be so, for 
they contained an excellently-sculp- 
tured wooden statue of the crucified 
Christ. The statue was reverently 
brought ashore, and a cross was 
ordered to fix it on. But no car- 
penter in the dukedom could make 
one big enough to fit the statue 
(this does not say much for the pro- 
ductive capacities of the thirteenth- 
century workmen, for the statue is 
under life-size). Dives was - in 
despair, when, oh, mystery! another 
fisherman found his net too weighty, 
tore it wofully, but brought it up at 
last with a cross which exactly fitted 
the proportions of the image. The 
illustrations which represent this 
double take are worthy of Doyle. 
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Cabourg is about a mile and a half 
from Houlgate in a straight line 
along the shore; but the Dives 
rivulet stops the way, and sends 
the road round to seek an inland 
bridge, and so doubles the direct 
distance. Cabourg is the last village 
accessible from Trouville (two hours’ 
drive); all the hamlets further on- 
wards are got at from Caen or 
Bayeux. It is almost a pity that 
Cabourg can be reached at all, for a 
more unworthy hole it is difficult 
to imagine. It stands on a lonely 
sand-spit without a tree. Its houses 
seem all to be afflicted with a fright- 
ful malady of the skin, something 
between erysipelas and leprosy, for 
their surface swells and cracks and 
peels most loathsomely. The dis- 
ease is not, however, contagious, to 
human beings at all events; and as 
its cause is known (too much salt 
in the sea-sand which made the 
bricks and mortar), its extension 
may be prevented if ever a new 
house is built. These mangy tene- 
ments are all bran-new, and threaten 
to go on exposing their wounds, as 
Spanish beggars do, for indefinite 
years to come. They stand alone, 
with nothing green about them. The 
vegetation in the old church of 
Dives is a primeval. forest com- 
pared to the nakedness of Cabourg. 
The heat in July is as great as at 
Palermo on a sirocco day, and the 
north-easters cut your eyes out. 
Well, despite these natural advant- 
ages, speculators have spent £300,000 
at Cabourg. Its Casino is the 
smartest on the Channel coast. A 
gentleman in a white cravat, with 
knee-breeches, black silk stockings, 
and a vast silver chain on _ his 
shoulders (like the one Mario used 
to wear in Lucrezia Borgia, only 
that was gold), stands with a wand 
in his hand on the terrace, inspiring 
awe into the bare-legged children 
who gape at him from below. The 
absurdity of that poor man exceeds 
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all hitherto attempted folly—yet 
there he is, as calm as if he were 
not ridiculous: what must the sea- 
gulls think of him? There is a 
good deal of. play in that Casino, 
for Cabourg, with all its ugliness, is 
a somewhat riotous place. People 
sit up late there under the gas- 
lamps (dear little Houlgate has no 
gas) and tell stories; and there is a 
supply of Paris young ladies of more 
than doubtful aspect and character. 
On the whole, the goings-on there 
may be described as loose; and if 
there were not an esplanade—the 
only one in the department except 
that at Deauville—Cabourg would 
not possess one single merit. It 
has two moderately good hotels, one 
of which bears the superb denom- 
ination of ‘Hotel des Ducs de 
Normandie ;”’ and the beach is raked 
and rolled like gravel-paths in an 
English garden, apparently for the 
benefit of the delicate feet of the 
young ladies in question. It is 
difficult to conceive that any one 
should go to Cabourg twice, but there 
are people who commit that act, in- 
comprehensible as it is. Four or 
five well-known Parisians actually 
possess houses there; they don’t 
confess that they are sorry for it, 
but at the bottom of their hearts 
they must surely be so. 

Four miles beyond Cabourg the 
river Orne reaches the sea, and there 
begins another land. The change is 
universal and complete ; it applies to 
every detail and every object. The 
country is dead level everywhere, 
not an undulation can be seen, but 
grass has vanished with the hills, 
and we get into ploughed fields and 
varied crops; it is no longer the 
thorough Normandy of the Villers 
and Beuzeval road. Cows and apple- 
trees are replaced by beetroot and 
second growths of colza; one might 
as well be in Seine-ct-Oise. But 
the modification in agriculture is 
nothing compared to the bewilder- 
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ing alteration in the seaside villages. 
In them there is an end of every- 
thing that is or might be pleasant; 
the wretched hamlets seem to go 
in resolutely for misery and woe. 
Nothing on British shores can. give 
a notion of such places as Lion, Luc, 
Langrune, and St. Aubin, which 
follow each other at short distances 
along the low flat sea-bank: Robin- 
son Crusoe himself would have called 
them dull, and have preferred his 
island and his goats. Yet there 
are creatures looking like men and 
women who inhabit them, and 
breathe and eat there; it is true 
they. all come from Caen and such- 
like homes, which is a partial ex- 
planation. It is superfluous to add 
that no Parisian ever stayed an hour 
in such sorrow. At Lion there is 
literally not one tree; no shade is 
possible; the eager sunlight is every- 
where; and unless you are small 
enough to hide behind the leaves of 
the carrots and the turnips, huge 
fields of which stand in between the 
old tottering houses, no chance is 
there for you to escape its rays. A 
few new chdlets—three or four per- 
haps—have been recently put up by 
insane enthusiasts; but with these 
exceptions, the whole place seems to 
date from Louis XI. Still drearier 
is Lue, drearier still is Langruane; 
and the triple essence of ennut 
and solitude is reached at that in- 
credible place St. Aubin. Out of 
the Amour territory and off the 
shores of the Okhotsk Sea the uni- 
verse can exhibit nothing so formi- 
dably lonely. Those gloomy groups 
of slate-grey cottages are both 
ancient and elementary: one is face 
to face with the beginning of things, 
with something between the lacus- 
trine period and one’s Welsh great- 
aunt. ‘There stand the square naked 
huts on the wild dune, clover be- 
hind, wire grass on the doorway, 
sand in front, and five days a-week 
a howling hot wind sweeping over 


all. The bathing is excellent, that 
is true; but, excepting for the in- 
habitants of Caen, life has other 
needs than bathing. At St. Aubin 
the very hotel is “‘to be let or sold.” 
This fact is doubtless painful to the 
proprietor, but to’the passing way- 
farer it simply indicates the eternal 
fitness of things, and proves that no 
hotel ought ever to have been there. 

The sea is vastly more attractive 
than the land along this weary 
waste. Firstly, it provides sea-weed 
in prodigious quantities,—sea-weed 
for manure, for stuffing mattresses, 
and, some people say, for manu- 
facturing cigars. This last insinua- 
tion is worth going to St. Aubin to 
fetch: it has the merit of being 
new, the only novelty which France 
has engendered since the Commune; 
but is it true? Is it a reality that 
the French Government, being tem- 
porarily out of honest tobacco, is 
craftily vending sea-weed in_ its 
stead ? That the fragrant leaf itself 
should have become scarce will 
readily be believed by those who 
saw the depots of it emptied by 
Prussian soldiers and Paris insur- 
gents; but that France should be 
smoking jfucus without knowing it, 
would be an enormous sign of the 
progress of civilisation and of the 


_adaptability of substances. Thus 


far, proof is limited to the evidence 
of those people at St. Aubin, whose 
reason may, not unnaturally, be 
affected by the lives they lead, and 
whose testimony should therefore 
be received with suspicion and re- 
serve. Secondly, The sea produces 
rocks, a real fringing reef outside the 
coast, just like the flounce round a 
coral island, a reef fifteen miles long, 
the “‘Rochers du Calvados,” which 
lent their name to the Department 
when Departments replaced Pro- 
vinces in France. These ‘rocks 
swarm with oysters, lobsters, crabs, 
and fish, and it is easy to under- 
stand that their vicinity should have 
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necessitated the formation of enor- 
mous oyster-parks on shore. The 
parks are at Courseulles, five miles 
beyond St. Aubin, a fishy little port, 
inhabited by 2000 people who live 
by crustaceous industry. They tell 
you in their languid drawl that there 
are a hundred and five parks there, 
and that they send away forty-five 
millions of oysters every year. As 
it is difficult to verify these figures 
they may be accepted as approxi- 
mately exact; not that anybody 
cares whether they are exact or not ; 
only it does seem odd that forty-five 
millions of anything whatever can 
be produced within five miles of St. 
Aubin. Looking at oyster-parks is 
even less diverting than looking at 
fat pigs—to the ordinary mind, that 
is; but there are brave fellows at 
Courseulles who contemplate their 
ponds with love, as painters gaze at 
their pictures. Oysters and art are 
supposed to be widely distinct, and 
yet they may produce identical 
results, as 
proved. 

A mile inland from Langrune, 
amidst the turnips, lies Douvres, a 
town. In Douvres there is a church, 
and in that church a statue. The 
church was once a chapel, which is 
said to have been founded about 
the year 100 by Saint Regnobert, 
second Bishop of Bayeux, under the 
invocation of Ndtre Dame de la 
Délivrande, and to have been burnt 
in 830 by the ravaging Normans. 
Two hundred years passed by ; long 
grass had grown over the almost 
forgotten ruins; when one day a 
strange event occurred. Here is the 
narrative of it, published in 1642, 
by the Franciscan Fossard :— 


is here triumphantly 


“En ce tems ici vivoit un. seigneur 
nommé Baudoiiin, comte du Bessin, qui 
se tenoit en sa baronnie de Douvre, de 
Vévéché de Bayeux: le berger du quel 
seigneur appercoit quel’ un de ses moutons 
par plusicurs fois se retiroit du troupeau 
et couroit en un lieu auprés de la pature ; 
la, de pied et de cornes frappoit et foiiil- 
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loit la terre, puis étant las, il se couchoit 
a la place méme ow de présent est la niche 
de l'image de la Vierge, en la Chapelle de 
la Délivrande. Ce mouton ne prenoit 
aucune nourriture et étoit néanmois le’ 
plus gras de la bergerie. Le comte 
croyant que ce lui étoit avertissement 
envoyé du Ciel, se transporta sur le lieu, 
accompagné de sa noblesse et d’un saint 
hermite, avee le peuple qui y courut des 
lieux circonvoisins: il commanda de para- 
chever la fosse que le mouton avoit com- 
mencée. On y trouva limage de Notre 
Dame; il y a4 présent plus de six cents 
ans. Cette image fut portée en procession 
solennelle,avec une commune allégresse de 
tout le peuple, dans léglise de Douvre; 
mais tét aprés elle fut rapportée, par le 
ministére @un ange, au lieu méme oi elle 
fut trouvée. Dicu montra par ce trans- 
port et invention miraculeuse, qu'il avoit 
choisi ce lieu plus particuliérement pour 
son service et pour celui de la glorieuse 
Vicrge Marie, sa mére. Alors le comte 
connoissant la volouté divine, il fit édifier 
et fonder la Chapelle qui est encore a pré- 
sent, et la donna 4 Messicurs du Chapitre 
de Bayeux.”’ 

The wonderful statue, after sup- 
porting all kinds* of accidents, is 
still in its place, and is an object 
of pilgrimage from all the country 
round. It is very ugly. What- 
ever be the reverence which it may 
deserve, no one can anyhow urge 
that it is physically attractive, or 
that it realises any of our ideas 
of the Madonna. But it has a 
legend, and all Calvados is proud 
of it; so it cannot be left out here. 

Beyond Courseulles the low coast 
stretches on to Carentan, where 
the Cherbourg peninsula begins; 
but no one was ever known to 
go there, excepting in search of 
shrimps. The region visited by 
Paris ends at Cabourg; and there 
ends life, in the modern acceptation 
of the word. Existence along the 
twenty miles of shore from Trou- 
ville to the Orne is certainly less 
stupid than in many other places 
where people go in crowds. The 
district is easy to get at, and not 
dear, as times go. But, after all, 
the choice of a seaside summer sta- 
tion depends on so many wants and 
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fancies—head, heart, and pocket are 
often so interested in it—that no- 
arguments in favour of any special 
spot are likely to influence more 
than two persons at the outside, 
one of whom is sure to be an old 
maid. The advantage of that is, 
that one can say all the good one 
thinks of anywhere without fearing 
the accusation of being bribed by 
the innkeeper. Houlgate is cer- 
tainly the best place on the coast for 
people who are content with quiet, 
and who don’t depend on others 
for their amusement. It won’t do 
at all for men who want to look 
at women, or for women who want 
to be made love to; but for weary 
bodies which need refreshment—for 
natures which can put up with green 
grass behind, white sand before, and 
no emotions, except fishing for 
équilles—Houlgate is quite perfect. 
Go there, mothers of large families, 
who want to economise the cost of 
bathing-machines; go there, sad 
hearts which want to fly from every- 
thing but memory; go there, young 
husbands and young wives who 
think that joy is eternal, and when 


you meet the sad face of your neigh- 
bour wandering alone on the cliff- 
top, take a lesson from it, and hug 
your happiness while you have it— 
it won’t last: Tout casse, tout lasse, 
tout passe. 

You who live for other people, 
go to Trouville; only let English- 
women remember that even now, 
in 1871, the Parisiennes will teach 
them how to dress. This caution is 
unhappily too necessary, for the re- 
presentatives of female Britain who 
come over in yachts, or drop down 
from Paris, do look most appalling 
by the side of their Gallic sisters. 
When will England learn that a 
pretty face does not suffice to make 
an attractive woman ? 

Deauville is just the place for 
the high and mighty people of whom 
the United Kingdom produces so 
many, who think that they are 
above the universe, that they do it. 
honour when they condescend to 
look at it, and who object to con- 
tact. At Deauville they will be 
sure of solitary grandeur. 

The Calvados shore offers refuge. 
for you all, 
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CHAPTER XV.—A VERDICT ON THE JURY. 


As to the second inquest, I pro- 
mised (as you may remember) to tell 
something also. But in «serious 
truth, if I saw a chance to escape 
it, without skulking watch, I would 
liefer be anywhere else almost—ex- 
cept in a French prison. 

After recording with much satis- 
faction our verdict upon Bardie’s 
brother—which nearly all of us 
were certain that the little boy must 
be—the Coroner bade his second 
jury to view the bodies of the five 
young men. These were in the 
great dark hall, set as in a place of 
honour, and poor young Watkin 
left to mind them; and very pale 
and ill he looked. 

“Tf you please, sir, they are all 
‘stretched out and [ am not afraid 


of them ;” he said to me, as I went 
to console him: “ father cannot look 
at them; but mother and I are not 
afraid. They are placed according 
to their ages, face after face, and 


foot after foot. And I am sure 
they never meant it, sir, when they 
used to kick me out of bed: and 
oftentimes I deserved it.” 

I thought much less of those five 
great corpses than of the gentle and 
loving boy who had girt up his 
heart to conquer fear, and who tried 
to think evil of himself for the com- 
forting of his brethren’s souls. 

But he nearly broke down when 
the jurymen came; and I begged 
them to spare him the pain and 
trial of going before the Coroner to 
identify the bodies, which I could 
do, as well as any one; and to this 
they all agreed. : 

When we returned to the long 
oak parlour, we found that the dig- 
nity of the house was maintained in 
a way which astonished us. There 


had been some little refreshment 
before, especially for his Honour; 
but now all these things were 
cleared away, and the table was 
spread with a noble sight of glasses, 
and bottles, and silver implements, 
fit for the mess of an admiral. 
Neither were these meant for show 
alone, inasmuch as to make them 
useful, there was water cold and 
water hot, also lemons, and sugar, 
and nutmeg, and a great black 
George of ale, a row of pipes, and a 
jar of tobacco, also a middling keg 
of Hollands, and an anker of old 
rum. At first we could hardly be- 
lieve our eyes, knowing how poor 
and desolate, oth of food and fur- 
niture, that old grange had always 
been. But presently one of us hap- 
pened to guess, and Hezekiah con- 
firmed it, that the lord of the manor 
had taken compassion upon his 
afflicted tenant, and had furnished 
these things in a handsome manner, 
from his own great house some 
five miles distant. But in spite of 
the custom of the country, I was 
for keeping away from it all, upon 
so sad an occasion. And one or 
two more were for holding aloof, 
although they cast sheep’s-eyes at 
it. 

However, the Crowner rubbed 
his hands, and sate down’ at the 
top of the table, and then the fore- 
man sate down also, and said that, 
being so much upset, he was half _ 
inclined to take a glass of something 
weak. He was recommended, if he 
felt like that, whatever he did, not 
to take it weak, but to think of his 
wife and family; for who could 
say what such a turn might lead to, 
if neglected? And this reflection 
had such weight, that instead of 
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mixing for himself, he allowed a 
friend to mix for him. 

The Crowner said, ‘“ Now, gentle- 
men, in the presence of such fearful 
trouble and heavy blows from Provi- 
dence, no man has any right to give 
the rein to his own feelings. It is 
his duty, as a man, to control his 
sad emotions; and his duty, as a 
family-man, to attend to his consti- 
tution.” With these words he lit 
a pipe, and poured himseli a glass 
of Hollands, looking sadly upward, 
so that the measure quite escaped 
him. ‘“ Gentlemen of the jury,” he 
continued with such authority, that 
the jury were almost ready to think 
that they must have begun to be gen- 
tlemen—till they looked at one an- 
other; “‘gentlemen of the jury, life 
is short, and trouble long. I have 
sate upon hundreds of poor people 
who destroyed themselves by no- 
thing else than want of self-preser- 
vation. I have made it my duty 


officially to discourage such short- 
Mr. Foreman, be good 


comings. 
enough to send the lemons this 
way ; and when ready for business, 
say so.” 

Crowner Bowles was now as plea- 
sant as he had been grumpy in the 
morning; and finding him so, we 
did our best to keep him in that 
humour. Neither was it long be- 
fore he expressed himself in terms 
which were an honour alike to his 
heart and head. For he told us, in 
so many words—though I was not 
of the jury now, nevertheless I held 
on to them, and having been fore- 
man just now, could not be, for a 
matter of form, when it came to 
glasses, cold-shouldered, — worthy 
Crowner Bowles, I say, before he 
had stirred many slices of lemon, 
told us all, in so many words—and 
the more, the more we were pleased 
with them—that for a thoroughly 
honest, intelligent, and hard-work- 
ing jury, commend him henceforth 
and as long as held his Majesty’s 
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sign-manual to a jury made of 
Newton parish and of Kenfig bur- 
gesses ! 

We drank his health with bum- 
pers round, every man upon his 
legs, and then three cheers for his 
lordship ; until his clerk, who was 
rather sober, put his thumb up, and 
said “Stop.” And from the way he 
went on jerking with his narrow 
shoulders, we saw that he would 
recall our thoughts to the hall that 
had no door to it. Then following 
his looks, we saw the distance of 
the silence. 

This took us all aback so much, 
that we had in the witnesses—of 
whom I the head-man was there 
already—and for fear of their being 
nervous, and so confusing testimony, 
gave them a cordial after swearing. 
Everybody knew exactly what each 
one of them had to say. But it 
would have been very hard, and 
might have done them an injury, not 
to let them say it. 

The Coroner having found no 
need to charge (except his rummer), 
left his men for a little while to 
deliberate their verdict. 

“Visitation of God, of course’ it 
must be,” Stradling Williams began 
to say; “visitation of Almighty 
God.” 

Some of the jury took the pipes 
out of their mouths and nodded 
at him, while they blew a ring of 
smoke; and others nodded without 
that trouble; and all seemed going 
pleasantly. When suddenly a little 
fellow, whose name was Simon 
Edwards, a brother of the primitive 
Christians, or at least of their min- 
ister, being made pugnacious by ar- 
dent spirits, rose, and holding the 
arm of his chair, thus delivered his 
sentiments; speaking, of course, in 
his native tongue. R 

“Head-man, and brothers of the 
jury, I-I-I do altogether refuse and 
deny the goodness of that judgment. 
The only judgment [ will certify 
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is in the lining of my hat,— 
‘Judgment of Almighty God, for 
rabbiting on the Sabbath- day.’ 
Hezekiah Perkins, I call upon thee, 
as a brother Christian, and a consis- 
tent member, to stand on the side of 
the Lord with me.” 

His power of standing on any 
side was by this time, however, ex- 
hausted; and falling into his chair 
he turned pale, and shrunk to the 
very back of it. For over against 
him stood Evan Thomas, whom 
none of us had seen till then. It 
was a sight that sobered us, and 
made the blood fly from our cheeks, 
and forced us to set down the glass. 

The face of black Evan was 
ashy grey, and his heavy square 
shoulders slouching forward, and 
his hands hung by his side. Only 
his deep eyes shone without mov- 
ing; and Simon backed further 
and further away, without any 
power to gaze elsewhere. Then 
Evan Thomas turned from him, 


without any word, or so much as a 
sigh, and looked at us all; and no 
man had power to meet the cold 
quietness of his regard. And not 


having thought much about his 
troubles, we had nothing at all to 
say to him. 

After waiting for us to begin, 
and finding no one ready, he spake 
a few words to us all in Welsh, 
and the tone of his voice seemed 
different. 

‘‘Noble gentlemen, I am proud 
that my poor hospitality pleases 
you. Make the most of the time 
God gives; for six of you have 
seen the white horse.” With these 
words he bowed his head, and left 
us shuddering in the midst of all 
the heat of cordials. For it is 
known that men, when prostrate by 
a crushing act of God, have the 
power to foresee the death of other 
men that feel no pity for them. 
And to see the white horse on the 
night of new moon, even through 
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closed eyelids, and without sense of 
vision, is the surest sign of all sure 
signs of death within the twelve- 
month. Therefore all the jury sate 
glowering at one another, each man 
ready to make oath that Evan’s eyes 
were not on him. 

Now there are things beyond our 
knowledge, or right of explanation, 
in which I have a pure true faith— 
for instance, the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” whom I had twice beheld 
already, and whom no man may 
three times see, and then survive 
the twelvemonth ; in him, of course, 
I had true faith—for what can 
be clearer than eyesight? Many 
things, too, which brave seamen 
have beheld, and can declare; but 
as for landsmen’s superstitions, I 
scarcely care to laugh at them. 
However, strange enough it is, all 
black Evan said came true. Simon 
Edwards first went off, by falling 
into Newton Wayn, after keeping 
it up too late at chapel. And after 
him the other five, all within the 
twelvemonth ; some in their beds, 
and some abroad, but all gone to 
their last account. And_ heartily 
glad I was, for my part (as one after 
other they dropped -off thus), not 
to have served on that second jury; 
and heartily sorry I was also that 
brother Hezekiah had not taken 
the luck to behold the white horse. 

Plain enough it would be now, to 
any one who knows our parts, that 
after what Evan Thomas said, and. 
the way in which he withdrew from 
us, the only desire the jury had 
was to gratify him with their ver- 
dict, and to hasten home, ere the 
dark should fall, and no man to 
walk by himself on the road. Ac- 
cordingly, without more _ tobacco, 
though some took another glass for 
strength, they returned the follow- 
ing verdict :— 

‘““We find that these five young 
and excellent men” — here came 
their names, with a Mister to each 
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—‘“‘were lost on their way to a 
place of worship, by means of a 
violent storm of the sea. And the 
jury cannot separate without offer- 
ing their heartfelt pity” — the 
Crowner’s clerk changed it to ‘sym- 
pathy’ — ‘“‘to their bereaved and 
affectionate parents. God save the 
King!” 

After this, they all went home; 
and it took good legs to keep up 
with them along ‘Priest Lane,” in 
some of the darker places, and es- 
pecially where a white cow came, 
and looked over a gate for the milk- 
ing-time. I could not help laugh- 
ing, although myself not wholly 
free from uneasiness ; and I grieved 
that my joints were not as nimble 
as those of Simon Edwards. 

But while we frightened one an- 
other, like so many children, each 
perceiving something which was 
worse to those who perceived it not, 
Hezekiah carried on as if we were 
a set of fools, and nothing ever 
could frighten him. To me, who 
was the bravest of them, this was 
very irksome; but it happened that 
I knew brother Perkins’s pet belief. 
His wife had lived at Longlands 
once, a lonely house between Not- 
tage and Newton, on the rise of 
a little hill. And they say that 
on one night of the year, all the 


funerals that must pass from Not- 
tage to Newton in the twelvemonth 
go by in succession there, with all 
the mourners after them, and the 
very hymns that they will sing pass- 
ing softly on the wind. 

So as we were just by Longlands 
in the early beat of the stars, I 
managed to be at Perkins’s side. 
Then suddenly, as a bat went by, 
I caught the arm of Hezekiah, and 
drew back, and shivered. 

“Name of God, Davy! what's 
the matter ?” 

“Can’t you see them, you blind- 
eye? There they go! there they 
go! All the coffins with palls to 
them. And the names upon the 
head-plates :— Evan, and Thomas, 
and Hopkin, and Rees, and Jen- 
kin, with only four bearers? And 
the psalm they sing is the thirty- 
fourth.” 

“So it is! I can see them all. 
The Lord have mercy upon my 
soul! Oh Davy, Davy! don’t leave 
me here.” 

He could not walk another step, 
but staggered against the wall and 
groaned, and hid his face inside his 
hat. We got him to Newton with 
much ado; but as for going to 
Bridgend that night, he found that 
our church-clock must be seen to, 
the very first thing in the morning. 


CHAPTER XVI.—TRUTH LIES SOMETIMES IN A WELL. 


The following morning it hap- 
pened so that I did not get up over 
early ; not, I assure you, from any 
undue enjoyment of the grand 
Crowner’s quests; but partly be- 
cause the tide for fishing would not 
suit till the afternoon, and partly 
because I had worked both hard 
and long at the “Jolly Sailors :” 
and this in fulfilment of a pledge 
from which there was no escaping, 
when I promised on the night be- 
fore, to grease and tune my violin, 


and display the true practice of 
hornpipe. Rash enough this pro- 
mise was, on account of my dear 
wife’s memory, and the things bad 
people would say of it. And 
but for the sad uneasiness created 
by black Evan’s prophecy, and 
the need of lively company to pre- 
vent my seeing white horses, the 
fear of the parish might have pre- 
vailed with me over all fear of the 
landlord. Hence I began rather 
shyly ; but when my first tune had 
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been received with hearty applause 
from all the room, how could I allow 
myself to be clapped on the back, 
and then be lazy ? 

Now Bunny was tugging and 
elamouring for her bit of breakfast, 
almost before I was wide-awake, 
when the latch of my cottage-door 
was lifted, and in walked Hezekiah. 
Almost any other man would have 
been more welcome; for though he 
had not spoken of it on the day 
before, he was sure to annoy me, 
sooner or later, about the fish he 
had forced me to sell him. When 
such a matter is over and done with, 
surely no man, in common-sense, 
has a right to reopen the question. 
The time to find fault with a fish, 
in all conscience, is before you have 
bought him. Having once done 
that, he is now your own; and to 
blame him is to find fault with the 
mercy which gave you the money 
to buy him. A foolish thing as 
well; because you are running down 
your own property, and spoiling 
your relish for him. Conduct like 
this is below contempt; even more 
ungraceful and ungracious than that 
of a man who spreads abroad the 
faults of his own wife. 

Hezekiah, however, on this occa- 
sion, was not quite so bad as that. 
His errand, according to his lights, 
was of a friendly nature; for he 
pried all round my little room with 
an extremely sagacious leer, and 
then gazed at me with a dark cock 
of his eye, and glanced askance at 
Bunny, and managed to wink, like 
the Commodore’s ship beginning to 
light poop-lanterns. ~ 

“ Speak out, like a man,” I said ; ‘“‘is 
your wife confined with a prophecy, 
or what is the matter with you?” 

““Hepzibah, the prophetess, is 
well; and her prophecies are abid- 
ing the fulness of their fulfilment. 
I would speak with you on a very 
secret and important matter, con- 
cerning also her revealings.” 
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“Then I will send the child 
away. Here, Bunny, run and ask 
mothe, Jones > 

“That will not do; I will not 
speak here. Walls are thin, and 
walls have ears. Come down to 
the well with me.” 

“But the well is a lump of 
walls,” I answered, “and children 
almost always near it.” 

“There are no children. I have 
been down. The well is dry, and 
the children know it. No better 
place can be for speaking.” 

Looking down across the church- 
yard, I perceived that he was right; 
and so [I left Bunny to dwell on 
her breakfast, and went with Heze- 
kiah. Among the sand-hills there 
was no one; for fright had fallen 
on everybody, since the sands be- 
gan to walk, as the general folk 
now declared of them. And no- 
body looked at a sand-hill now 
with any other feeling than towards 
his grave and tombstone. 

Even my heart was a little heavy, 
in spite of all scientific points, when 
I straddled over the stone that led 
into the sandy passage. After me 
came Hezekiah, groping with his 
grimy hands, and calling out for 
me to stop, until he could have 
hold of me. However, I left him 
to follow the darkness, in the wake 
of his own ideas, 

A better place for secret talk, in 
a parish full of echoes, scarcely could 
be found, perhaps, except the old 
‘*Red House” on the shore. So 
I waited for Perkins to unfold, as 
soon as we stood on the bottom - 
step, with three or four yards of 
quicksand, but no dip for a pitcher 
below us. The children knew that 
the well was dry, and some of them 
perhaps were gone to try to learn 
their letters. 

What then was my disappointment, 
as it gradually came out, that so far 
from telling me a secret, Hezekiah’s 
object was to deprive me of my 
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own! However, if I say. what 
happened, nobody can grumble. 

In the first place, he manceuvred 
much to get the weather-gage of me, 
by setting me so that the light that 
slanted down the grey slope should 
gather itself upon my honest coun- 
tenance. I, for my part, as a man 
unwarned how far it might become 
a duty to avoid excess of accuracy, 
took the liberty to prefer a less con- 
spicuous position; not that I had 
any lies to tell, but might be glad 
to hear some. Therefore, I stuck 
to a pleasant seat upon a very nice 
sandy slab, where the light so shot 
and wavered, that a badly inquisi- 
tive man might seek in vain for a 
flush or a flickering of the most 
delicate light of all—that which is 
cast by the heart or mind of man 
into the face of man. 

Upon the whole, it could scarcely 
be said, at least as toncerned Heze- 
kiah, that truth was to be found, 
just now, at the bottom of this 
well. 

“Dear brother Dyo,” he gently 
began, with the most _ brotherly 
voice and manner; “it has pleased 
the Lord, who does all things 
aright, to send me to you for coun- 
sel now, as well as for comfort, be- 
loved Dyo.” 

“All that I have is at your ser- 
vice,” I answered very heartily ; 
looking for something about his 
wife, and always enjoying a thing 
of that kind among those righteous 
fellows; and we heard that Hepzi- 
bah had taken up, under word of 
the Lord, with the Shakers.* 

“Brother David, 1 have wrestled 
hard in the night-season, about that 
which has come to pass. My 
wife 

“To be sure,” I said. 

“My wife, who was certified 
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seven times as a vessel for the 
Spirit 1 

“To be sure—they always are; 
and then they*gad about so——” 

“Brother, you understand me 
not; or desire to think evil. Hepzi- 
bah, since her last confinement, is a 
vessel for the Spirit to the square 
of what she was. Seven times 
seven is forty-nine, and requires no 
certificate. But these are carnal 
calculations.” 

All this took me beyond my depth, 
and I answered him rather crustily ; 
and my word ended with both 
those letters which, as I learned 
from my Catechism, belong to us 
by baptism. 

“Unholy David, shun evil words. 
Pray without ceasing, but swear not 
at all. In a vision of the night, 
Hepzibah hath seen terrible things 
of thee.” 

“Why, you never went home 
last night, Hezekiah. How can you 
tell what your wife dreamed ?” 

“T said not when it came to pass. 
And how could I speak of it yester- 
day before that loose assembly ?” 

“Well, well, out with it! What 
was this wonderful vision ?” 

“‘Hepzibah, the prophetess, being 
in a trance, and deeply inspired of 
the Lord, beheld the following 
vision: A long lonely sea was 
spread before her, shining in the 
moonlight smoothly, and in places 
strewed with gold. A man was 
standing on a low black rock, cast- 
ing a line, and drawing great fish 
out almost every time he cast. 
Then there arose from out the water, 
a dear little child all dressed in 
white, carrying with both hands her 
cradle, and just like our little maid- 
en, Martha a 

“Like your dirty Martha indeed !” 
I was at the very point of saying, 

es he 











* These fine fellows are talked of now, as if we had found a novelty. They came 
through South Wales on a ‘‘ starring’’ tour, thirty years agone, and theyseemed to be 


on their last legs then. 


Under the moon is there anything new? 
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but snapped my lips, and saved 
myself. 

“This small damsel approached 
the fisherman, and presented her 
cradle to him, with a very trustful 
smile. Then he said, ‘Is it gold?’ 
And she said, ‘No, it is only a 
white lily.” Upon which he shouted, 
‘Be off with you!’ And the child 
fell into a desolate hole, and groped 
about vainly for her cradle. Then 
all the light faded out of the sea, 
and the waves and the rocks bégan 
moaning, and the fisherman fell on 
his knees, and sought in vain for 
the cradle. And while he was 
moaning, came Satan himself, bear- 
ing the cradle red-hot and crackling ; 
and he seized the poor man by his 
blue woollen smock, and laid him 
in the cradle, and rocked it, till his 
shrieks awoke Hepzibah. And Hep- 
zibah is certain that youare the man.” 

To hear all this in that sudden 
manner quite took my breath away 
for a minute, so that I fell back and 
knocked my head, purely innocent 
as I was. But presently I began to 
hope that the prophetess might be 
wrong this time; and the more so 
because that vile trance of hers 
might have come from excessive 
enjoyment of those good fish of 
mine. And it grew upon me more 
and more, the more I disliked her 
prediction about me, that if she had 
such inspiration, scarcely would she 
have sent Hezekiah to buy her 
supper from my four-legged table. 
Therefore I spoke without much 
loss of courage. 

“ Brother Hezekiah, there is some- 
thing wrong with Hepzibah. Send 
her, I pray you, to Dr. Ap-Yollup 
before she prophesies anything more. 
No blue woollen smock have I worn 
this summer, but a canvass jacket 
only, and more often a_ striped 
jersey. It is Sandy Macraw she 
has seen in her dream, with the 
devil both roasting and rocking him. 
Glory be to the Lord for it!” 
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“Glory be to Him, Dyo, which- 
ever of you two it was! I hope 
that it may have been Sandy. But 
Hepzibah is always accurate, even 
among fishermen.” 

“Even fishermen,” I answered 
(being a little touched with wrath), 
“know the folk that understand 
them, and the folk that cannot. 
iven fishermen have their right, 
especially when reduced to it, not 
to be blasphemed in that way, even 
by a prophetess.” 

“Dyo, you are hot again. What 
makes you go on so? A friend’s 
advice is such a thing, that I nearly 
always take it; unless I find big 
obstacles. Dyo, now be advised by 
me.” 

“That depends on how [ like it,” 
was the best thing I could say. 

“David Llewellyn, the only 
chance to save thy sinful soul is this. 
Open thine heart to the chosen one, 
to the favoured of the Lord. Con- 
fess to Hepzibah the things that 
befell thee, and how the tempter 
prevailed with thee. Especially 
bring forth, my brother, the ac- 
cursed thing thou hast hid in thy 
tent, the wedge of gold, and the 
shekels of silver, and the Babylon- 
ish garment. Thou hast stolen, and 
dissembled also; and put it even 
among thine own stuff. Cast it 
from thee, deliver it up, lay it before 
the ark of the Lord, and Hepzibah 
shall fall down and pray, lest thou 
be consumed and burnt with fire 
like the son of Carmi the son of 
Zabdi, and covered over with a great 
heap of stones, even such as this 
ed 


My wrath at this foul accusation, 
and daring attempt to frighten me, 
was kindled so that [ could not 
speak ; and if this had happened in 
the open air, I should have been 


certain to knock him down. How- 
ever, I began to think, for Perkins 
was a litigious fellow; and however 
strict a man’s conduct is, he does 
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not want his affairs all exposed. 
Therefore I kept my knit knuckles 
at home, but justly felt strong indig- 
nation. Perkins thought he had 
terrified me, for perhaps in that bad 
light I looked pale; and so he be- 
gan to triumph upon me, which 
needs, as everybody knows, a better 
man than Hezekiah. 

“Come, come, brother Dyo,” he 
said, in a voice quite different from 
the Chapel-Scriptural style he had 
used ; “ you see, we know all about 
it. Two dear children come ashore, 
one dead, and the other not dead. 
You contrive to receive them both, 
with your accustomed poaching 
skill. For everybody says that 
you are always to be found every- 
where, except in your chapel, on 
Sabbath-day. Now, David, what do 
our good people, having families of 
their own, find upon-these children ? 
Not so much as a chain, or locket, 
or even a gold pin. Jam a jeweller, 
and I know that children of high 
position always have some trinket 
on them, when their mothers love 
them. A child with a coronet, and 
no gold! David, this is wrong of 
wrong. And worse than this, you 
conceal the truth, even from me 
your ancient friend. There must be 
a great deal to be made, either from 
those who would hold them in trust, 
or from those in whose way they 
stood. For the family died out, 
very likely, in all male inheritance. 
Think what we might make of it, 
by acting under my direction. And 
you shall have half of it all, old 
Davy, by relieving your mind, and 
behaving in a sensible and religious 
manner.” 

This came home to my sense of 
experience more than all Hepzibah’s 
divine predictions or productions. 
At the same time I saw that Heze- 
kiah was all abroad in the dark, 
and groping right and left after the 
bodily truth. And what call had 
he to cry shares with me, because 


he had more reputation, and a higher 
conceit of himseif, of course? But 
it crossed. my mind that this nasty 
fellow, being perhaps in front of me 
in some little tricks of machinery, 
might be useful afterwards in get- 
ting at the real truth, which often 
kept me awake at night. Only I 
was quite resolved not to encourage 
roguery, by letting him into partner- 
ship. Perceiving my depth of con- 
sideration—for it suited my purpose 
to hear him out, and learn how 
much he suspected—it was natural 
that he should try again to impress 
me yet further.by boasting. 

““Dyo, I have been at a Latin 
school for as much as three months 
together. My father gave me a rare 
education, and I made the most of 
it. None of your ignorance for me! 
I am up to the moods and the 
tenses, the accidents and the pro- 
selytes. The present I know, and 
the future I know; the Peter-per- 
fection, and the hay-roost-——” 

“T call that stuff gibberish. 
Talk plain English if you can.” 

“Understand you then so much 
as this? I speak in a carnal man- 
ner now. I speak as a fool unto a 
fool. I am up to snuff, good Dyo; 
I can tell the time of day.” 

“Then you are a devilish deal 
cleverer than any of your clocks are. 
But now thou speakest no parables, 
brother. Now I know what thou 
meanest. Thou art up for robbing 
somebody ; and if I would shun 
Satan’s clutches, I must come and 
help thee.” 

““Dyo, this is inconsistent, nor 
can I call it brotherly. We wish 
to do good, both you and I, and 
to raise a little money for works of 
love; you, no doubt, with a good 
end in view, to console you for much 
tribulation ; and I with a single eye 
to the advancement of the cause 
which I have at heart, to save many 
brands from the burning. Then, 
Dyo, why not act together? Why 
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not help one another, dear brother ; 
thou with the good luck, and I with 
the brains ?” 

He laid his hand on my shoulder 
kindly, with a yearning of his bowels 
towards me, such as true Noncon- 
formists feel at the scent of any 
money. I found myself also a 
little moved, not being certain how 
far it was wise to throw him alto- 
gether over. 

But suddenly, by what means I 
know not, except the will of Pro- 
vidence, there arose before me that 
foul wrong which the Nicodemus- 
Christian had committed against me 
some three years back. I had for- 
borne to speak of it till now, wish- 
ing to give the man fair play. 

“* Hezekiah, do you remember,” I 
asked, with much solemnity—‘ do 
you remember your twentieth wed- 
ding-day ?” 

“Davy, my brother, how many 
times—never mind talking about 
that now.” 

“You had a large company com- 
ing, and to whom did you give a 
special order to catch you a turbot 
at tenpence a-pound ?” 

‘** Nay, nay, my dear friend Dyo ; 
shall I never get that thing out of 
your stupid head ?” 

‘You had known me for twenty 
years at least as the very best fisher- 
man on the coast, and a man that 
could be relied upon. Yet you 
must go and give that order, not to 
a man.of good Welsh blood—with 
ten Welshmen coming to dinner, 
mind—not to a man that was bred 
and born within five miles of your 
dirty house—not to a man that knew 
every cranny and crinkle of sand 
where the turbots lie; but to a tag- 
rag Scotchman! It was spoken of 
upon every pebble from Britton 
Ferry to Aberthaw. David Llewel- 
lyn put under the feet of a fellow 
like Sandy Macraw—a beggarly, in- 
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terloping, freckled, bitter weed of a 
Scotchman !” 

‘Well, Davy, I have apologised. 
How many times more must I do it? 
It was not that [ doubted your skill. 
You tell us of that so often, that 
none of us ever question it. It was 
simply because—I feared just then 
to come near your excellent and 
lamented “ 

‘“No excuses, no excuses, Mr. 
Perkins, if you please! You only 
make the matter worse. As if a 
man’s wife could come into the 
question, when it comes to business! 
Yours may, because you don’t know 
how to manage her ; but mine——” 

“Well, now she is gone, Dyo; 
and very good she was to you. And 
in your heart, you know it.” 

Whether he said this roguishly, 
or from the feeling which all of us 
have when it comes to one another, 
I declare I knew not then, and I 
know not even now. For I did not 
feel so sharply up to look to mine 
own interest, with these recollec- 
tions over me. I waited for him to 
begin again, but he seemed to stick 
back in the corner. And in spite of 
all that turbot business, at the mo- 
ment I could not help holding out 
my hand to him. 

He took it, and shook it, with as 
much emotion as if he had truly 
been fond of my wife; and I felt 
that nothing more must be said con- 
cerning that order to Sandy Mac- 
raw. It seemed to be very good 
reason also, for getting out of that 
interview ; for I might say things 
to be sorry for, if I allowed myself 
to go on any more with my heart 
so open. Therefore I called in my 
usual briskness, ‘‘Lo, the water is 
rising! The children must be at the 
mouth of the well. What will the 
good wife prophesy if she sees thee 
coming up the stairs with thy two 
feet soaking wet, Master Hezekiah ?” 
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On the very next day, I received 
such a visit as never had come to 
my house before. For while I was 
trimming my hooks,.and wondering 
how to get out of all this trouble 
with my conscience sound and my 
pocket improved ; suddenly T heard 
a voice not to be found anywhere, 

“T’ants to yalk, I tell ’a, Yatkin. 
Put me down derekkerly. I ’ants 
to see old Davy.” 

“ And old Davy wants to see you, 
you beauty,” I cried, as she jumped 
like a little wild kid, and took all 
my house with a glance, and then 
me. 

“Does ’a know, I yikes this 
house, and I yikes ’a, and I yikes 
Yatkin, and Ickle Bunny, and evely- 
body ?” 

She pointed all round for every- 
body, with all ten fingers spread 
everyway. Then Watkin came 
after her, like her slave, with a fool- 
ish grin on his countenance, in spite 
of the undertaking business. 

“Tf you please, sir, Mr. Llewellyn,” 
he said, ‘“‘we was forced to bring 
her over; she have been crying so 
dreadful, and shivering about the 
black pit-hole so. And when the 
black things came into the house, 
she was going clean out of her little 
mind, ever so many times almost. 
No use it was at all to tell her ever 
so much a-yard they was. ‘I don’t 
yike back, and I ’on’t have back. 
Yite I yikes, and boo I yikes; and 
my dear papa be so very angry, when 
I tells him all about it.’ She went 
on like that, and she did so cry, 
mother said she must change the 
air a bit.” 

Ail the time he was telling me 
this, she watched him with her head 
on one side and her lips kept ready 
in the most comic manner, as much 
as to say, ‘“‘ Now you tell any stories 
at my expense, and you may look 


out.” But Watkin was truth itself, 
and she nodded, and said “ Ness,” 
at the end of his speech. 

“And, if you please, sir, Mr. 
Llewellyn, whatever is a ‘belung,’ 
sir? All the way she have been 
asking for ‘belung, belung, belung.’ 
And I cannot tell for the life of me 
whatever is ‘ belung.’ ” 

“Boy, never ask what is unbe- 
coming,” I replied, in a manner 
which made him blush, according 
to my intention. For the word 
might be English for all I knew, 
and have something of high life in 
it. However, I found, by-and-by, 
that it meant what she was able to 
call ‘Ummibella,’ when promoted a 
year in the dictionary. 

But now anybody should only 
have seen her, who wanted a little 
rousing up. My cottage, of course, 
is not much to boast of, compared 
with castles, and so on; neverthe- 
less there is something about it 
pleasant and good, like its owner. 
You might see ever so many houses, 
and think them larger, and grander, 
and so on, with more opportunity 
for sitting down, and less for knock- 
ing your head perhaps; and after all 
you would come back to mine. Not 
for the sake of the meat in the cup- 
board—because I seldom had any, 
and far inferior men had more; but 
because—well, it does not matter. 
I never could make you understand, 
unless you.came to see it. 

Only I felt that I had found a 
wonderful creature to make me out, 
and enter almost into my own views 
(of which the world is not capable) 
every time I took this child up and 
down the staircase. She would 
have jumps, and she made me talk 
in a manner that quite surprised 
myself; and such a fine feeling grew 
up between us, that it was a happy 
thing for the whole of us, not to 
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have Bunny in the way just then. 
Mother Jones was giving her apple- 
party; as she always did when the 
red streaks came upon her “ Early 
Margarets.” But I always think the 
White Juneating is a far superior 
apple: and I have a tree of it. My 
little garden is nothing grand, any 
more than the rest of my premises, 
or even myself, if it comes to that; 
still you might go for a long day’s 
walk, and find very few indeed to 
beat it, unless you were contradic- 
tory. For ten doors at least, both 
west and east, this was admitted 
silently ; as was proved by their 
sending to me for a cabbage, an 
artichoke, or an onion, or anything 
choice for a Sunday dinner. It 
may suit these very people now 
to shake their heads and to run me 
down, but they should not forget 
what [ did for them, when it comes 
to pronouncing fair judgment. 

Poor Bardie appeared as full of 
bright spirit, and as brave as ever, 
and when she tumbled from jump- 


ing two steps, what did she do but 
climb back and jump three, which 


even Bunny was afraid to do. But 
I soon perceived that this was only 
a sort of a flash in the pan, as it 
were. The happy change from the 
gloom of Sker House, from the silent 
corners and creaking stairs, and long- 
faced people keeping watch, and 
howling every now and then—also 
the sight of me again (whom she 
looked upon as her chief protector), 
and the general air of tidiness belong- 
ing to my dwelling—these things 
called forth all at once the play and 
joyful spring of her nature. But 
when she began to get tired of this, 
and to long for a little coaxing, even 
the stupidest gaffer could see that 
she was not the child she had been. 
Her little face seemed pinched and 
pale, and prematurely grave and 
odd; while in the grey eyes tears 
shone ready at any echo of thought 
to fall. Also her forehead, broad 
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and white, which marked her go 
from common children, looked as if 
too much of puzzling and of wonder. . 
ing had been done there. Even the 
gloss of her rich brown poll was 
faded, with none to care for it; 
while the dainty feet and hands, so 
sensitive as toa speck of dirt, were 
enough to bring the tears of pity 
into a careful mother’s eyes. 

“Gardy la! ’Ook ’e see, "hot de- 
gustin’ naily pailies! And _ poor 
Bardie nuffin to kean ’em with!” 

While I was setting this grief to 
rest (for which she kissed me beauti- 
fully), many thoughts came through 
my mind about this little creature, 
She and I were of one accord, upon 
so many important points; and 
when she differed from me, perhaps 
she was in the right almost: which is 
a thing that I never knew happen in 
a whole village of grown-up people. 
And by the time I had brushed her 
hair and tied up the bows of her 
frock afresh, and when she began to 
dance again, and to play every kind 
of trick with me, I said to myself, 
“T must have this child. What- 
ever may come of it, [ will risk— 
when the price of butcher’s-meat 
comes down.” 

This I said in real earnest; but 
the price of butcher’s meat went up, 
and I never have known it come 
down again. 

While I was thinking, our Bunny 
came in, full of apples, raw and 
roasted, and of the things the chil- 
dren said. But at the very first sight 
of Bardie, everything else was gone 
from her. All the other children were 
fit only to make dirt-pies of. This 
confirmed and held me steadfast in 
the opinions which I had formed 
without any female assistance. 

In spite of all her own concerns 
(of which she was full enough, good- 
ness knows), Bunny came up, and 
pulled at her, by reason of some- 
thing down her back, which wanted 
putting to rights a little—a plait, or 
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a tuck, or some manner of gear; 
only I thought it a clever thing, 
and the little one approved of it. 
And then, our Bunny being in her 
best, these children took notice of 
one another, to settle which of them 
was nearer to the proper style of 
clothes. And each admired the 
other for anything which she had not 
got herself. 

“Come, you baby-chits,” said I, 
being pleased at their womanly 
ways, so early ; “all of us want some 
food, I think. Can we eat our 
dresses?” The children, of course, 
understood me not; nevertheless, 
what I said was sense. 

And if, to satisfy womankind— 
for which I have deepest regard and 
respect—I am forced to enter into 
questions higher than reason of men 
can climb—of washing, and ironing, 
and quilling, and gophering, and 
setting up, and styles of transparent 
reefing, and all our other endeavours 
to fetch this child up to her station 
—the best thing I can do will be to 
have mother Jones in to write it for 
me; if only she can be forced to 
spell. 

However, that is beyond all hope; 
and even [ find it hard sometimes 
to be sure of the royal manner. 
Only I go by the Bible always, for 
every word that I can find; being 
taught (ever since I could read at 
all) that his Majesty, James -I., con- 
firmed it. 

Now this is not at all the thing 
which I wanted to put before you 
clearly ; because I grow like a tomb- 
stone often, only fit to make you 
laugh, when I stand on my right 
to be serious. My great desire is 
to tell you what I did, and how I 
did it, as to the managing of these 
children, even for a day or two, so 
as to keep them from crying, or 
scorching, or spoiling their clothes, 
or getting wet, or having too much 
victuals or .too little. Of course I 
consulted that good mother Jones 


five or six times every day; and 
she never was weary of giving ad- 
vice, though she said every time 
that it must be the last. And a 
lucky thing it was for me in all this 
responsibility to have turned enough 
of money, through skilful catch and 
sale of fish, to allow of my staying 
at home a little, and not only wash- 
ing and mending of clothes, but 
treating the whole of the house- 
hold to the delicacies of the season. 
However, it is not my habit to 
thing myself anything wonderful; 
that I leave to the rest of the 
world: and no doubt any good and 
clever man might have done a great 
part of what I did. Only if any- 
thing should befall us, out of the 
reach of a sailor’s skilland the depth 
of Bunny’s experience, mother Jones 
promised to come straight in, the 
very moment I knocked at the wall ; 
and her husband slept with such 
musical sound that none could be 
lonely in any house near, and so did 
all of her ten children who could 
crack a lollipop. 

Upon the whole, we passed so 
smoothly over the first evening, with 
the two children as hard at play as 
if they were paid fifty pounds for 
it, that having some twenty-five 
shillings in hand after payment of 
all creditors, and only ten weeks to 
my pension-day, with my boat un- 
known to anybody, and a very good 
prospect of fish running up from 
the Mumbles at the next full moon, 
I set the little one on my lap, after a 
good bout of laughing at her very 
queer ins and outs—for all things 
seemed to be all alive with, as well as 
to, her. , 

“Will you stay with me, my 
dear ?” I said, as bold as King George 
and the Dragon; ‘“‘would you like 
to live with old Davy and Bunny, 
and have ever so many frocks 
washed, soon as ever he can buy 
them?” For nothing satisfied her. 
better than to see her one gown 
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washed. She laid her head on one 
side a little, so that I felt it hot to 
my bosom, being excused of my 
waistcoat ; and I knew that she had 
overworked herself. 

‘“Ness,” she said, after thinking 
a bit. ‘Ness, I live with ’a, old 
Davy, till my dear mamma come for 
me. Does ’e know, old Davy, ’hot I 
thinks ?” 

‘*No, my pretty ; I only know that 
you are always thinking.” And so 
she was ; no doubt of it. 

“T tell ’a, old Davy, hot I thinks. 
No—I can’t tell ’a; only sompfin. 
"Et me go for more pay with 
Bunny.” 

“No, my dear, just stop a min- 
ute. Bunny has got no breath left 
in her; she is such a great fat 
Bunny. What you mean to say is, 
that you don’t know how papa and 
mamma could ever think of leaving 
you such a long, long time away.” 

She shook her curly pate as if 
each frizzle were a puzzle; and her 
sweet white forehead seemed a main- 
sail full of memory; and then gay 
presence was in her eyes, and all 
the play which I had stopped broke 
upon ber mind again. 

“Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor,” 
she began, with her beautiful fingers 
crawling, like white carnelian com- 
passes, up the well-made buttons 
of my new smock-guernsey; for 
though I had begged my hot waist- 
coat off, I never was lax of dress 
in her presence as I would be in 
Bunny’s—or, in short, with any- 
body except this little lady. I my- 
self taught her that “tinker, tailor,” 
and had a right to have it done to 
me. And she finished it off with 
such emphasis upon button No. 7, 
which happened to be the last 
of them, “gentleman, ploughboy, 
fief,” looking straight into my eyes, 
and both of us laughing at the fine 
idea that I could possibly be called 
a thief! But fearing to grow per- 
haps foolish about her, as she did 
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these charming things to me, I car- 
ried her up to bed with Bunny, and 
sung them both away to sleep with a 
melancholy dirge of sea. 

Into whatever state of life it may 
please God. to call me—though [ 
fear there cannot be many more at 
this age of writing—it always will 
be, as it always has been, my first 
principle and practice to do my very 
utmost (which is far less than it 
was, since the doctor stopped my 
hornpipes) to be pleasant and good 
company. And it is this leading 
motive which has kept me from de- 
scribing—as I might have done, to 
make you tingle and be angry after- 
wards—the state of Sker House, 
and of Evan Thomas, and Moxy 
his wife, and all their friends, about 
those five poor rabbiters. Also other 
darkish matters, such as the plight 
of those obstinate black men when 
they came ashore at last, three to- 
gether, and sometimes four, as if 
they had fought in the water. And, 
after all, what luck they had in ob- 
taining proper obsequies, inasmuch 
as, by order of Crowner Bowles, a 
great hole in the sand was dug in 
a little sheltered valley, and kept 
open till it was fairly thought that 
the sea must have finished with 
them; and then, after being care-’ 
fully searched for anything of value, 
they were rolled in all together, and 
kept down with stones, like the 
parish mangle, and covered with a 
handsome mound of sand. And 
not only this, but in spite of ex- 
pense and the murmuring of the 
vestry, a board well tarred (to show 
their colour) was set up in the midst 
of it, and their number “ 35” 
chalked up; and so they were 
stopped of their mischief awhile, 
after shamefully robbing their poor 
importer. 

But if this was conducted hand- 
somely, how much more so were 
the funerals of the five young white 
men! ‘The sense of the neighbour- 
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hood, and the stir, and the presence 
of the Coroner (who stopped a whole 
week for sea air and freshness, after 
seeing so many good things come in, 
and perceiving so many ways home 
that night, that he made up his 
mind to none of them); also the 
feeling (which no one expressed, but 
all would have been disappointed 
of) that honest black Evan, after 
knocking so many men down in 
both parishes and the extra-parochial 
manor, was designed, by this down- 
right blow from above, to repent and 
to entertain every one; and most 
of all, the fact that five of a highly 
respectable family were to be buried 
at once, to the saving of four future 
funerals, all of which must have 
been fine ones,—these universal 
sympathies compelled the house and 
the people therein to exert them- 
selves to the uttermost. 

Enough that it gave satisfaction, 
not universal, but general; and 


even that last is a hard thing to do 
in such great outbursts of sympathy. 


Though Moudlin church is more 
handy for Sker, and the noble Port- 
reeve of Kenfig stood upon his right 
to it, still there were stronger rea- 
sons why old Newton should have 
the preference. And Sker being 
outside either parish, Crowner 
Bowles, on receipt of a guinea, 
swore down the Portreeve to his 
very vamps. For Moxy Thomas 
was a Newton woman, and loved 
every scrape of a shoe there; and 
her uncle, the clerk, would have 
ended his days if the fees had gone 
over to Kenfig. Our parson, as 
well, was a very fine man, and a 
match for the whole of the service; 
while the little fellow at Moudlin 
always coughed at a word of three 
syllables. 

There was one woman in our vil- 
lage who was always right. She 
had been disappointed, three times 
over, in her early and middle days ; 
and the effect of this on her charac- 
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ter was so lasting and so whole- 
some, that she never spoke without 
knowing something. When from 
this capital female I heard that our 
churchyard had won the victory, 
and when I foresaw the demented 
condition of glory impending upon 
our village (not only from five mag- 
nificent palls, each with its proper 
attendance of black, and each with 
fine hymns and good howling, but 
yet more than that from the hot 
strength of triumph achieved over 
vaunting Kenfig), then it came into 
my mind to steal away with Bardie. 

A stern and sad sacrifice of my- 
self, I assured myself that it wai, 
and would be; for few even of our 
oldest men could enjoy a funeral 
more than I did, with its sad reflec- 
tions and junketings. And I might 
have been head-man of all that day, 
entitled not only to drop the mould, 
but to make the speech afterwards 
at the Inn. 

But I abandoned all these rights, 
and braved once more the opinions 
of neighbours (which any man may 
do once too-often); and when the 
advance of sound came towards 
us, borne upon the western wind 
from the end of Newton Wayn, 
slowly hanging through the air, as 
if the air loved death of man—the 
solemn singing 6f the people who 
must go that way themselves, and ° 
told it in their melody; and when 
the Clevice rock rung softly with 
the tolling bell, as well as with the 
rolling dirges, we slipped away at 
the back of it—that is to say, pretty 
Bardie and I. For Bunny was 
purer of Newton birth than to leave 
such a sight without tearing away. 
And desiring some little to hear all 
about it, I left her with three very 
good young women, smelling strong- 
ly of southernwood, who were begin- 
ning to weep already, and promised 
to tell me the whole of it. 

As we left this dismal business, 
Bardie danced along beside me, like 
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an ostrich-feather blown at. In 
among the sand-hills soon I got her, 
where she could see nothing, and the 
thatch of rushes deadened every 
pulse of the funeral bell. And then 
a strange idea took me, all things 
being strange just now, that it might 
prove a rich wise thing to go for a 
quiet cruise with Bardie. In that 
boat, and on the waves, she might 
remember things recovered by the 
chance of semblance. Therefore, 
knowing that all living creatures five 
miles either way of us were sure to 
be in Newton churchyard nearly 
all the afternoon, and then in the 
public-houses, I scrupled not to 
launch my boat and go to sea with 
the little one. For if we steered a 
proper course no funeral could see 
us. And so I shipped her gingerly. 
The glory of her mind was such that 
overboard she must have jumped, 
except for my Sunday neck-tie with 
a half-inch knot around her. And 
the more I rowed the more she 
laughed, and looked at the sun with 
her eyes screwed up, and at the 
water with all wide open. ‘‘’Hare 
is ’a going, old-Davy ?” she said, slip- 
ping from under my Sunday splice, 
and coming to me wonderfully, and 
laying her tiny hands on mine, 
which beat me always, as she had 
found out; “is ’a going to my 
dear papa, and mamma, and ickle 
bother ?” 

“No, my pretty, you must wait 
for them to come. We are going 
to catch some fish, and salt them, 
that they may keep with a very fine 
smell till your dear papa brings 


CHAPTER XVIII.—PUBLIC 


If that child had no luck herself 
(except, of course, in meeting me), 
at any rate she never failed to bring 
me wondrous fortune. The air was 
smooth, and sweet, and soft, the sky 
had not a wrinkle, and the fickle sea 
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your mamma and all the family with 
him; and then what a supper we 
will have!” 

‘Cll ’a,” she said; “and poor 
Bardie too'?” 

But the distance of the supper- 
time was a very sad disappointment 
to her, and her bright eyes filled 
with haze. And then she said, 
‘“Ness” very quietly, because she 
was growing to understand that she 
could not have her own way now. 
I lay on my oars and watched her 
carefully, while she was shaking her 
head and wondering, with her little 
white shoulders above the thwart, 
and her innocent and intelligent eyes 
full of the spreading sky and sea. 
It was not often one had the chance, 
through the ever-flitting change, to 
learn the calm and true expression 
of that poor young creature’s face. 
Even now I could not tell, except 
that her playful eyes were lonely, 
and her tender lips were trembling, 
and a heartful of simple love could 
find no outlet, and lost itself. These 
little things, when thinking thus, 
or having thought flow through 
them, never ought to be disturbed, 
because their brains are tender. 
The unknown stream will soon run 
out, and then they are fit again for 
play, which is the proper work of 
man. We open the world, and we 
close the world, with nothing more 
than this; and while our manhood 
is too grand (for a score and a half 
of years, perhaps), to take things 
but in earnest, the justice of our 
birth is on us,—we are fortune’s 
plaything. 


APPROBATION, 


was smiling, proud of pleasant man- 
ners. Directly I began to fish at 
the western tail of the Tuscar, 
scarcely a fish forebore me. Whiting- 
pollacks run in shoals, and a shoal I 
had of them; and the way I split 
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and dried them made us long for 
breakfast - time. And Bardie did 
enjoy them so. 

The more I dwelled with that little 
child, the more I grew wrapped up 
in her. Her nature was so odd and 
loving, and her ways so pretty. 
Many men forego their goodness, so 
that they forget the nature of a little 
darling child. Otherwise, perhaps, 
we might not, if we kept our hearts 
aright, so despise the days of loving, 
and the time of holiness. Now this 
baby almost shamed me, and I might 
say Bunny too, when, having un- 
dressed her, and put the coarse rough 
night-gown on her, which came from 
Sker, with the funerals, my grand- 
child called me from up-stairs, to 
meet some great emergency. 

“Granny, come up with the stick 
dreckly moment, granny dear! 
Missy ’ont go into bed. Such a bad 
wicked child she is.” 

I ran up-stairs, and there was 
Bunny all on fire with noble wrath, 
and there stood Bardie sadly scrap- 
ing the worm-eaten floor with her 
small white toes. 

“Pse not a yicked shild,” she 
said, “Tse a yae good gal, I is; I 
‘ont go to bed till [ say my 
payers to ’Mighty God, as my dear 
mama make me. She be very angy 
with ’a, Bunny, *hen she knows it.” 

Hereupon I gave Bunny a nice 
little smack, and had a great mind to 
let her taste the stick which she had 
invoked so eagerly. However, she 
roared enough without it, because 
her feelings were deeply hurt. 
Bardie also cried for company, or, 
perhaps, at my serious aspect, until 
I put her down on her knees and 
bade her say her prayers, and have 
done with it. At the same time it 
struck me how stupid I was not to 
have asked about this before, inas- 
much as even a child’s religion may 
reveal some of its history. 

She knelt as prettily as could be, 
with her head thrown back, and her 
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tiny palms laid together upon her 
breast and thus she said her simple 
prayer. 

“Pay God bless dear papa, and 
mama, and ickle bother. Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild, ’ook upon a 
ickle shild, and make me a good 
gal. Amen.” 

Then she got up and kissed poor 
Bunny, and was put into bed as 
good as gold, and slept like a little 
dormouse till morning. 

Take all together now, we had a 
happy time of it. Every woman in 
Newton praised me for my kindness 
to the child; and even the men 
who had too many could not stand 
against Bardie’s smile. They made 
up, indeed, some scandalous story, as 
might have been expected, about 
my relationship to the baby, and 
her sudden appearance so shortly 
after my poor wife’s death. How- 
ever, by knocking three men down, 
I produced a more active growth of 
charity in our neighbourhood. 

And very soon a thing came to 
pass, such as I never could have ex- 
pected, and of a nature to lift me 
(even more than the free use of my 
pole) for a period of at least six 
months, above the reach of libel, from 
any one below the rank of a justice 
of the peace. This happened just as 
follows. One night the children were 
snug in bed, and finding the even- 
ings long, because the days were 
shortening in so fast—which seemed 
to astonish everybody—it came into 
my head to go no more than outside 
my own door, and into the “Jolly 
Sailors.” For the autumn seemed 
to be coming on, and I like to ex- 
press my opinions upon that point 
in society ; never being sure where 
I may be before ever another 
autumn. Moreover, the landlord 
was not a man to be neglected with 
impunity. He never liked his cus- 
tomers to stay too long away from 
him, any more than our parson did; 
and pleasant as he was when pleased , 
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and generous in the way of credit to 
people with any furniture, nothing 
was more sure to vex him, than for 
a@ man, without excuse, to pretend 
to get on without him. 

Now when I came into the room, 
where our little sober proceedings 
are —a narrow room, and dark 
enough, yet full of much good feel- 
ing, also with hard wooden chairs 
worn soft by generations of sitting— 
a sudden stir arose among the ex- 
cellent people present. They turned 
and looked at me, as if they had 
neyer enjoyed that privilege, or, at 
any rate, had failed to make proper 
use of it before. And ere my 
modesty was certain whether this 
were for good or harm, they raised 
such a clapping with hands and feet, 
and a clinking of glasses in a line 
with it, that I felt myself worthy of 
some great renown. I stood there 

nd bowed, and made my best leg, 
and took off my hat in acknowledg- 
ment. Observing this, they were all 
delighted, as if I had done them a 
real honour; and up they arose with 
one accord, and gave me three cheers, 
with an Englishman setting the 
proper tune for it. 

I found myself so overcome all at 
once with my own fame and celeb- 
rity, that I called for a glass of hot 
rum-and-water, with the nipple of a 
lemon in it, and sugar the size of a 
nutmeg. My order was taken with 
a speed and deference hitherto quite 
unknown to me; and better than 
taat, seven men opened purses, and 
challenged the right to pay for it. 
Entering into so rare a chance of 
getting on quite gratis, and knowing 
that such views are quick to depart, 
I called for 6 oz, of tobacco, with 
the Bristol stamp (a red crown) upon 
it. Scarce had I tested the draught 
of a pipe—which I had to do some- 
times for half an hour, with all to 
blow out, and no drawing in—when 
the tobacco was at my elbow, served 
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witha saucer, andacurtsey. “ Well,” 
thought I, ‘‘ this is real glory.” And 
I longed to know how I had -earned 
it. 

It was not likely, with all those 
people gazing so respectfully, that I 
would deign toask them coarsely,what 
the deuce could have made them do it. 
Thad always felt myself unworthy of 
obscure position, and had dreamed, 
for many years, of having my merits 
perceived at last. And to ask the 
reason would have been indeed a 
degradation, although there was not 
a fibre of me but quivered to know 
all about it. Herein, however, I 
overshot the mark, as I found out 
afterwards; for my careless manner 
made people say that I must have 
written the whole myself—a_ thing 
so very far below me, that I scorn 
toanswer it. But here it is; and then 
you can judge from the coarse style, 
and the three-decked words, whether 
it be work of mine. 

Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 
Saturday, July 24, 1782.—“ Ship- 
wreck and loss of all hands—Hero- 
ism of a British tar.—We hear of 
a sad catastrophe from the coast of 
Glamorganshire. The season of 
great heat and drought, from which 
our readers must have suffered, 
broke up, as they may kindly re- 
member, with an almost unprece- 
dented gale of wind and thunder, 
on Sunday, the 11th day of this 
month. In the height ofthe tem- 
pest a large ship was descried, cast 
by the fury of the elements upon a 
notorious reef of rocks, at a little 
place called Sker, about twenty miles 
to the east of Swansea. Serious 
apprehensions were entertained by 
the spectators for the safety of the 
crew, which appeared to consist of 
black men, ‘Their fears were too 
truly verified, for in less than an 
hour the ill-fated bark succumbed 
to her cruel adversaries. No adult 
male of either colour appears to have 
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reached the shore alive, although 
a celebrated fisherman, and heroic 
pensioner of our royal navy, whose 
name is David Lleweilyn, and who 
traces his lineage from the royal 
bard of that patronymic, performed 
prodigies of valour, and proved him- 
self utterly regardless of his own 
respectable and blameless life, by 
plunging repeatedly into the boiling 
surges, and battling with the raging 
elements, in the vain hope of extri- 
cating the sufferers from a watery 
grave. With the modesty which 
appears to be, under some inscrut- 
able law of nature, inseparable from 
courage of the highest order, this 
heroic tar desires to remain in ‘ob- 
seurity. This we could not recon- 
cile with our sense of duty; and if 
any lover of our black brethren finds 
himself moved by this narration, we 
shall be happy to take charge of 
any remittance marked ‘D. L.’ It 
grieves us to add that none escaped 
except an intelligent young female, 
who clung to the neck of Llewellyn. 
She states that the ship was the 
Andalusia, and had. sailed from 
Appledore, which is, we believe, in 
Devonshire. The respected Coroner 
Bowles held an inquest, which af- 
forded universal satisfaction.” 
Deeply surprised as I was to find 
how accurately, upon the whole, 
this paper had got the story of it 
—for not much less than half was 
true—it was at first a puzzle to me 
how they could have learned so 
much about myself, and the valiant 
manner in which I intended to 
behave, but found no opportunity. 
Until I remembered that a man, 
possessing a very bad hat, had re- 
quested the honour of introducing 
himself to me, in my own house, 
and had begged me by all means to 
consider myself at home, and to al- 
low him to send for refreshment, 
which I would not hear of twice, 
but gave him what I thought up to 
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his mark, according to manners and 
appearance. And very likely he 
made a mistake between my de- 
scription of what I was ready, as 
well as desirous, to carry out, and 
what I bodily did go through, ay, 
and more, to the back of it. How- 
ever, I liked this account very much, 
and resolved to encourage yet more 
warmly the next man who came to 
me with a bad hat. What, then, 
was my disgust at perceiving, at the 
very foot of that fine description a 
tissue of stuff like the following: 

“ Another account {from a highly- 
esteemed correspondent].—The great 
invasion of sand, which has for so 
many generations spread such wide 
devastation, and occasioned such 
grievous loss to landowners on the 
western coast of Glamorganshire, 
made another great stride in the 
storm of Sabbath-day, July 11. A 
vessel of considerable burthen, named 
the Andalusia, and laden with 
negroes, most carefully shipped for 
conversion among the good mer 
chants of Bristol, appears to have- 
been swallowed up by the sand ; 
and our black fellow-creatures. dis-. 
appeared. It is to be feared, from 
this visitation of an _ ever-benign: 
Providence, that few of them had 
been converted, and that the burden 
of their sins disabled them from swim- 
ming. If one had been snatched as 
a brand from the burning, gladly 
would we have recorded it, and sent 
him forward prayerfully for suste- 
nance on his way to the Lord. But 
the only eye-witness (whose ‘word 
must never be relied upon when 
mammon enters into the conflict), 
a worn-out but well-meaning sailor, 
who fattens on the revenue of an 
overburdened country—this man ran 
away so fast that he saw hardly any- 
thing. The Lord, however, knoweth 
His own in the days of visitation. 
A little child came ashore alive, and 
a dead child bearing a coronet. 
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Many people have supposed that 
the pusillanimous sailor aforesaid 
knows much more than he will tell. 
It is not for us to enter into that 
part of the question. Duty, how- 
ever, compels us to say, that any 
one desiring to have a proper com- 
prehension of this heavy but right- 
eous judgment—for He doeth all 


things well—cannot do better than’ 


apply to the well-known horologist 
of Bridgend, Hezekiah Perkins, also 
to the royal family.” 

The above yarn may simply be 
described as a gallow’s-rope spun by 
Jack Ketch himself from all the 
lies of all the scoundrels he has 
ever hanged, added to all that his 
own vile heart can invent, with the 
devil to help him. The cold-blooded, 
creeping, and crawling manner in 
which I myself was alluded to—al- 
though without the manliness even 
to set my name down—as well as 
the low hypocrisy of the loathsome 
white-livered syntax of it, made me, 
—well, I will say no more — the 
filthiness reeks without my stirring, 
cand, indeed, no honest man should 
itouch it; only, if Hezekiah Perkins 
‘had chanced to sneak into the room 
‘just then, his wife might have pro- 
phesied shrouds and weeds. 

For who else was capable of such 
lies, slimed with so much sancti- 
mony, like cellar-slugs, or bilge-hole 
rats, rolling in Angelica, while all 
their entrails are of brimstone, such 
as Satan would scorn to vomit? A 
bitter pain went up my right arm, 
for the weakness of my heart, when 
‘that miscreant gave me insult, and 
I never knocked him down the well. 
And over and over again I have 
found it a thorough mistake to be 
-always forgiving. However, to have 
‘done with reflections which must 
suggest themselves ‘to any one situ- 
‘ated like me—if, indeed, any one 
ever was—after containing myself, 
on account of the people who sur- 
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rounded me, better than could have 
been hoped for, I spoke, because 
they expected it. 

“Truly, my dear friends, I am 
thankful for your goodwill towards 
me. Also to the unknown writer, 
who has certainly made too much 
of my poor unaided efforts. I did 
my best ; it was but little: and who 
dreams of being praised for it? 
Again, I am thankful to this other 
writer, who has overlooked me al- 
together. For the sake of poor 
Sandy Macraw, we must thank him 
that he kindly forbore to make 


public the name.” 


You should have seen the faces 
of all the folk around the table when 
I gave them this surprise. 

‘““Why,” said one, “we thought 
for sure that it was you he was 
meaning, Dyo dear. And in our 
hearts we were angry to him, for 
such falsehoods large and _ black. 
Indeed and indeed, true enough it 
may be of a man outlandish such as 
Sandy Macraw is.” 

“Let us not hasten to judge,” I 
replied; “Sandy is brave enough, 
I daresay, and he can take his own 
part well. I will not believe that 
he ran away; very likely he never 
was there at all. If he was, he 
deserves high praise for taking some 
little care of himself. I should not 
have been so stiff this night, if I 
had only had the common-sense to 
follow his example.” 

All our people began to rejoice ; 
and yet they required, as all of us 
do, something more than strongest 
proof. 

**What reason is to show then, 
Dyo, that this man of letters meant 
not you, but Sandy Macraw, to run 
away so ?” 

‘Hopkin, read it aloud,” I said; 
“ neither do I know, nor care, what 
the writer’s meaning was. Only I 
thought there was something spoken 
about his Majesty’s revenue. Is it I, 
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or is it Sandy, that belongs to the 
revenue ?” 

This entirely settled it. All our 
people took it up, and neglected not 
to tell one another. So that in less 
than three days’ time, my name was 
spread far and wide for the praise, 
and the Scotchman’s for the con- 
demnation. I desired it not, as my 
friends well knew ; but what use to 
beat to windward, against the breath 
of the whole of the world ? Therefore 
I was not so obstinate as to set my 
opinion against the rest; but left it 
to Mr. Macraw to rebut, if he could, 
his pusillanimity. 

As for Hezekiah Perkins, all his 
low creations fell upon the head 
from which they sprang. I spoke 
to our rector about his endeavour 
to harm a respectable Newton man 
—for you might call Macraw that 
by comparison, though he lived at 
Porthcawl, and was not respectable 
—and everybody was struck with 
my kindness in using such hand- 
some terms of a rival. The result 
was that Perkins lost our church- 
clock, which paid him-as well as a 
many two others, having been pre- 
sented to the parish, and therefore 
not likely to go without pushing. 
For our rector was a peppery man, 
except when in the pulpit, and what 
he said to Hezekiah was exactly 
this. 

“What, Perkins! another great: 
bill again! ‘To repair of church- 
clock, seven-and-sixpence, td ten 
miles’ travelling, at threepence per 
mile,’—and so on, and so on! Why, 
you never came further than my 
brother the Colonel’s, the last three 
times you have charged for. Allow 
me to ask you a little question: to 
whom did you go for the keys of 
the church ?” 

“As if.I should want any keys 
of the church! There is no church- 
lock in the county that I cannot 
Open, as soon as whistle.” 
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“Indeed! So you pick our lock. 
Do you ever open a church-door 
honestly, for the purpose of wor- 
shipping the Lord? I have kept_ 
my eye upon you, sir, because I 
hear that you have been reviling 
my parishioners. And I happen to 
know that you never either opened 
the lock of our church or picked it, 
for the last three times you have 
charged for, But one thing you 
have picked for many years, and 
that is the pocket of my ratepayers. 
Be off, sir—be off with your trumpery 
bill! We will have a good church- 
man to do our clock—a thoroughly 
honest seaman, and a regular church- 
goer.” 

“Do you mean that big thief, 
Davy Llewellyn? Well, well, do 
as you please. But I will thank you 
to pay my bill first.” 

“Thank me when you get it, sir. 
You may fall down on your canting 
knees and thank the Lord for one 
thing.” 

“What am I to thank the Lord 
for? For allowing you to cheat me 
thus ?” 

“For giving me _ self-command 
enough not to knock you down, 
sir.” With that the rector came 
so nigh him, that brother Perkins 
withdrew in haste; for the parson 
had done that sort of thing to peo- 
ple who ill-used him ; and the sense 
of the parish was always with him. 
Hence the management of the 
church-clock passed entirely into. 
my hands, and I kept it almost 
always going, at less than half Heze- 
kiah’s price; and this reunited me 
to the Church (from,which my poor 
wife perhaps had led me astray some 
little), by a monthly arrangement 
which reflected equal credit on 
either party. 

And even this was not the whole 
of the blessings that now rolled 
down upon me, for the sake, no- 
doubt, of little Bardie, as with the 
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ark in the Bible. For this fine 
Felix Farley was the only great 
author of news at that time preval- 
ent among us. It is true that there 

“ was another journal nearer to us, at 
Hereford, and a highly good one, 
but for a very clear reason it failed 
to have command of the public- 
houses. For the customers liked 
both their pipes and their papers to 
be of the same origin, and go to- 
gether kindly. And Hereford sent 
out no tobacco; while Bristol was 
more famous for the best Virginian 
birdseye, than even for rum, or in- 
telligence. 

Therefore, as everybody gifted 
with the gift of reading came to 
the public-houses gradually, and to 
compare interpretation over those 
two narratives, both of which stirred 
our county up, my humble name 
was in their mouths as freely and 
approvingly as the sealing-wax end 
of their pipe-stems. Unanimous 
consent accrued (when all had said 
the same thing over, fifty times in 
different manners, and with fine- 
drawn argument) that after all, and 
upon the whole, David Llewellyn 
was an honour to county and to 
country. 

After that, for at least a fortnight, 
no more dogs were set at me. When 
I shoved myself over a gentleman’s 
gate, in the hope of selling fish to 
him, it used to be always, ‘“‘ At him, 
Pincher !” “Into his legs, Growler, 
boy!’ So that I was compelled to 


CHAPTER XIX.—A 


Colonel Lougher, of Candleston 
‘Court, was one of the finest and 
noblest men it was ever my luck to 
come across. He never would hear 
a word against me, any more than I 
would against him; and no sooner 
Aid I see him upon the Bench than 
I ceased to care what the evidence 
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carry my conger-rod to save me. 
Now, however, and for a season till 
my fame grew stale, I never lifted 
the latch of a gate without hearing 
grateful utterance, ‘“ Towser, down, 
you son of a gun! Yelp and Vick, 
hold your stupid tongues, will you?” 
The value of my legs was largely 
understood by gentlemen. As for 
the ladies and the housemaids, if 
conceit were in my nature, what a 
run it would have had! Always 
and always the same am I, and 
above even women’s opinions. But 
I know no other man whose head 
would not have been turned with 
a day of it. For my rap at the door 
was scarcely given (louder, perhaps, 
than it used to be) before every 
maid in the house was out, and the 
lady looking through the blinds. 
I used to dance on the step, and 
beat my arms on my breast, with 
my basket down between my legs, 
and tremble almost for a second 
rap; and then it was, ‘Like your 
imperence!” ‘‘None ‘of your stink- 
ing stuff!” and so on. But now 
they ran down beautifully, and 
looked up under their eyelids at 
me, and left me to show them 
what I liked and never beat down 
a halfpenny, and even accepted my 
own weight. Such is the grand 
effect of glory: and I might have 
kissed every one of them, and many 
even of the good plain cooks, if I 
could have reconciled it with my 
sense of greatness. 


CRAFT BEYOND THE LAW. 


was. If they failed to prove their 
falsehoods (as nearly always came 
to pass), he dismissed them with a 
stern reprimand for taking away my 
character; and if they seemed to 
establish anything by low devices 
against me, what did he say ? Why, 
no more than this: ‘* David, if what 
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they say be true, you appear to have 
forgotten yourself in a very unusual 
manner. You have promised me 
always to improve; and I thought 
that you were doing it. This seems 
to be a trifling charge—however, I 
must convict you. The penalty is 
one shilling, and the costs fifteen.” 

‘ “May it please your worship,” I 
always used to answer, “is an hon- 
est man to lose his good name, and 
pay those who have none for steal- 
ing it?” 

Having seen a good deal of the 
world, he always felt the force of 
this, but found it difficult to say so 
with prejudiced men observing him. 
Only I knew that my fine and costs 
would be slipped into my hand 
by-and-by, with a glimpse of the 
Candleston livery. 

This was no more than fair be- 
tween us; for not more than seven 
generations had passed since Griffith 
Llewellyn, of my true stock, had 
been the proper and only bard to 
the great Lord Lougher of Coity, 
whence descended our good Colonel. 
There had been some little mistake 
about the departure of the title, no 
doubt through extremes of honesty, 
but no Lord in the county came of 
better blood than Colonel Lougher. 
To such a man it was a hopeless 
thing for the bitterest enemy—if he 
had one—to impute one white hair’s 
breadth of departure from the truth. 
A thoroughly noble man to look at, 
and a noble man to hearken to, be- 
cause he knew not his own kind- 
ness, but was kind to every one. 
Now this good man had no child at 
all, as generally happens to very 
good men, for fear of mankind im- 
proving much, And the great king 
of Israel, David, from whom our 
family has a tradition—yet without 
any Jewish blood in us—he says (if 
Tam not mistaken) that it is a sure 
mark of the ungodly to have chil- 
dren at their desire, and to leave 
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the rest of their substance to un- 
godly infants. 

Not to be all alone, the Colonel, 
after the death of his excellent 
wife, persuaded his only sister, 
the Lady Bluett, widow of Lord 
Bluett, to set up with him at 
Candleston. And this she was not 
very loath to do, because her eldest 
son, the present Lord Bluett, was of 
a wild and sporting turn, and no © 
sooner became of age but that he 
wanted no mother over him. There- 
fore she left him for a while to his 
own devices, hoping every month 
to hear of his suddenly repenting. 

Now this was a lady fit to look 
at. You might travel all day among 
people that kept drawing-rooms, and 
greenhouses, and the new safe of 
music, well named from its colour 
“orand pony,” and you might go 
up and down Bridgend, even on a 
fair-day, yet nobody would you set 
eyes on fit to be looked at as a 
lady on the day that you saw Lady 
Bluett. 

It was not that she pretended 
anything; that made all the differ- 
ence. Only she felt such a thorough 
knowledge that she was no more 
than we might have been, except 
for a width of accidents. And no- 
thing ever parted her ‘from any one 
with good in him. For instance, 
the first time she saw me again 
(after thirty years, perhaps, from the 
season of lige beauty-charm, when I 
had chanced to win all the prizes in 
the sports given at Candleston Court, 
for the manhood of now Colonel 
Lougher), not only did she at once 
recognise me, in spite of all my bat- 
tering, but she held out her beauti- 
ful hand, and said, ‘“ How are you, 
Mr. Llewellyn ?” Nobody had ever 
called me “Mr. Llewellyn” much 
till then; but, by good luck, a wash- 
erwoman heard it and repeated it; 
and since that day there are not 
many people (leaving out clods and 
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low enemies) with the face to accost 
me otherwise. 

However, this is not to the pur- 
pose, any more than it is worthy of 
me. How can it matter what people 
call me when I am clear of my fish- 
basket ? as, indeed, I always feel at 
the moment of unstrapping. No 
longer any reputation to require 
my fist ready. I have done my 
utmost, and [ have received the 
money. 

These are the fine perceptions 
which preserve a man of my posi- 
tion from the effects of calumny. 
And, next to myself, the principal 
guardian of my honour was this 
noble Colonel Lougher. Moreover, 
a fine little chap there was, Lady 
Bluett’s younger son, Honourable 
Rodney Bluett by name; for his fa- 
ther had served under Admiral Rod- 
ney, and been very friendly with 
him, and brought him to church as 
a godfather. This young Rodney 
Bluett was about ten years old at 
that time, and the main delight of 


his life was this, to come fishing 


with old Davy. The wondrous 
yarns I used to spin had such an 
effect on his little brain, that his 
prospects on dry land, and love of his 
mother, and certain inheritance from 
the Colonel, were helpless to keep 
him from longing always to see the 
things which I had seen. With 
his large blue eyes upon me, and 
his flaxen hair tied back, and his 
sleeves tucked up for paddling, hour 
. by hour he would listen, when the 
weather was too rough to do much 
more than look at it. Or if we 
went out in a boat (as we did when 
he could pay for hiring, and when 
his mother was out of the way), 
many and many a time I found him, 
when he should have been quick 
with his bait, dwelling upon the 
fine ideas which my tales had bred 
in him. I took no trouble in tell- 
ing them, neither did I spare the 
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truth when it would come in clum- 
sily (like a lubber who cannot touch 
his hat), but they all smelled good 
and true, because they had that 
character. 

However, he must bide his time, 
as every one of us has to do, before 
I make too much of him. And just 
at the period now in hand he was 
down in my black books for never 
coming near me. It may have been 
that he had orders not to be so much 
with me, and very likely that was 
wise; for neither his mother nor his 
uncle could bear the idea of his 
going to sea, but meant to make a 
red herring of him, as we cali those 
poor land-soldiers. Being so used 
to his pretty company, and his ad- 
miration, also helping him as I did 
to spend his pocket-money, I missed 
him more than I could have be- 
lieved ; neither could I help sorrow- 
ing at this great loss of opportunity ; 
for many an honest shilling might 
have been turned ere winter by the 
hire of my boat to him when he 
came out with me fishing. I had 
prepared a scale of charges, very 
little. over Captain Bob’s, to whom 
he used to pay 4d. an hour, when I 
let him come after the whiting with 
me. And now, for no more than 
6d. an hour, he should have my 
very superior boat, and keep her 
head by my directions, for he under- 
stood a rudder, and bait my hooks, 
and stow my fish, and enjoy (as all 
boys should) the idea of being useful. 

For, as concerns that little barkie, 
I had by this time secured myself 
from any further uneasiness, or 
troublesome need of concealment, 
by a bold and spirited facing of 
facts, which deserves the congratu- 
lation of all honest fishermen. The 
boat, like her little captain, was at 
first all white—as I may have said 
—but now, before her appearance 
in public, I painted her gunwale 
and strakes bright blue, even down 
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to her water-mark ; and then, without 
meddling with her name, or rather 
that of the ship she belonged to, I 
retraced very lightly, but so that any 
one could read it, the name of the 
port from which she hailed, and 
which (as I felt certain now, from 
what I had seen on the poor 
wrecked ship) must have been San 
Salvador ; and the three last letters 
were so plain, that I scarcely had 
to touch them. 

Now this being done, and an old 
worn painter shipped instead of the 
new one, which seemed to have 
been chopped off with an axe, I 
borrowed a boat and stood off to sea 
from Porthcawl Point, where they 
beach them, having my tackle and 
bait on board, as if for an evening off 
the Tuskar, where turbot and whit- 
ing-pollack are. Here I fished until 
dusk of the night, and as long as 
the people ashore could see me; but 
as soon as all was dark and quiet, 
I just pulled into Newton Bay, 
and landed opposite the old “Red 
house,” where my new boat lay in 


ordinary, snug as could be, and all 


out of sight. For the ruins of this 
old ‘ Red house” had such a repute 
for being haunted, ever since a 
dreadful murder cast a ban around 
it, that even I never wished to stop 
longer than need be there at night; 
and once or twice I heard a noise 
that went to the marrow of my 
back; of which, however, I will 
say no more, until it comes to the 
proper place. Enough that no man, 
woman, or child, for twenty miles 
round, except myself, had a con- 
science clear enough to go in there 
after dark, and scarcely even by 
daylight. My little craft was so 
light and handy, that, with the aid 
of the rollers ready, I led her down 
over the beach myself, and‘ pre- 
sently towed her out to sea, with 
the water as smooth as a duck-pond, 
and the tide of the neap very silent. 
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The weather was such as I could 
not doubt, being now so full of ex- 
perience. Therefore, I had no fear 
to lie in a very dangerous, berth 
indeed, when any cockle of a sea 
gets up, or even strong tides are 
running. This was the west-end 
fork of the Tuskar, making what 
we call “callipers;” for the back 
of the Tuskar dries at half-ebb, and 
a wonderful ridge stops the run of 
the tide, not only for weeds but for 
fish as well. Here with my anchor 
down, I slept, as only a virtuous 
man can sleep. 

In the grey of the morning, I 
was up, ere the waning moon was 
done with, and found the very 
thing to suit me going on delight- 
fully. The heavy dew of autumn, 
rising from the land by perspiration, 
spread a cloud along the shore. 
A little mist was also crawling on 
the water here and there; and 
having slept with a watch-coat and 
tarpaulin over me, I shook myself 
up, without an ache, and like a 
good bee at the gate of the hive, 
was brisk for making honey. 

Hence I pulled away from land, 
with the heavy boat towing the 
light one, and even Sandy Macraw 
unable to lay his gimblet eye on 
me. And thus I rowed, until quite 
certain of being over three miles 
from land. Then with the broad 
sun rising nobly, and for a moment 
bowing, till the white fog opened 
avenues, I spread upon my pole 
a shirt which mother Jones had 
washed for me. It was the time 
when Sandy Macraw was bound to 
be up to his business; and I had 
always made a point of seeing that 
he did it. To have a low fellow of 
itchy character, and no royal breed 
about him, thrust by a feeble and 
reckless government into the berth 
that by nature was mine, and to find 
him not content with this, but even 
in his hours of duty poaching, both 
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day and night, after my fish; and 
when [ desired to argue with him, 
holding his tongue to irritate me, 
—satisfaction there could be none 
for it; the only alleviation left me 
was to rout up this man right early, 
and allow him no chance of nap- 
ping. 

Therefore, I challenged him with 
my shirt, thus early in the morning, 
because he was bound to be watch- 
ing the world, if he acted up to his 
nasty business, such as no seaman 
would deign to; and after a quarter 
of an hour perhaps, very likely it 
was his wife that answered. At 
any rate there was a signal up, and 
through my spy-glass I saw that 
people wanted to launch a boat, but 
failed. Therefore I made a great 
waving of shirt, as much as to say, 
““extreme emergency; have the 
courage to try again.” Expecting 
something good from this, they 
laid their shoulders, and worked 
their legs, and presently the boat 
was bowing on the gently fluted 
sea. 

Now it was not that I wanted help, 
for I could have managed it all 
well enough; but I wanted wit- 
nesses. For never can I bear to 
seem to set at nought legality. 
And these men were sure, upon 
half-a-crown, to place the facts before 
the public in an honest manner. 
So I let them row away for the very 
lives of them, as if the salvage of 
the nation hung upon their thumbs 
and elbows; only I dowsed my shirt 
as soon as I found them getting 
eager. And I thought that they 
might as well hail me first, and 
slope off disappointment. ' 

‘“*Hoy there! Boat ahoy! What, 
old Davy Llewellyn !” 

What man had a right to call me 
“old”? There I was, as fresh as 
ever. And I felt it the more that 
the man who did it was grey on 
the cheeks with a very large family, 
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and himself that vile old Sandy! 
Nevertheless [ preserved good man- 
ners. 

“Ship your starboard oars, you 
lubbers. Do you want to run me 
down? What the devil brings you 
here, at this time of the morning ?” 
Hereupon these worthy fellows 
dropped their oars, from wonder; 
until I showed them their mistake, 
and begged them to sheer off a 
little. For if I had accepted rope, 
such as they wished to throw me, 
they might have put in adverse 
claims, and made me pay for my 
own boat! 

‘* When a poor man has been at 
work all night,” said I, to break off 
their officiousness; ‘‘while all you 
lazy galley-rakers were abed and 
snoring, can’t he put his shirt to 
dry, without you wanting to plun- 
der him ?” 

To temper off what might appear 
a little rude, though wholesome, I 
now permitted them to see a stone- 
ware gallon full of beer, or at least I 
Find- 


had only had two pints out. 
ing this to be the case, and being 
hot with rowing so rapidly to my 
rescue, they were well content to 
have some beer, and drop all further 


claims. And, as I never can bear 
to be mean, I gave them the two 
and sixpence also. 

Sandy Macraw took all this money ; 
and I only hope that he shared it 
duly ; and then, as he never seemed 
at all to understand my contempt 
of him, he spoke in that dry drawl 
of his, which he always droned to 
drive me into very dreadful words, 
and then to keep his distance. 

‘IT am heartily glad, ma mon, to 
see the loock ye have encoontered. 
Never shall ye say agin that I have 
the advantage of ye. The boit stud 
me in mickle siller; but ye have 
grappit a boit for nort.” 

I cannot write down his outland- 
ish manner of pronouncing English ; 
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nor will I say much more about it; 
because he concealed his jealousy 
so, that I had no enjoyment of it, 
except when I reasoned with my- 
self. And [ need have expected 
nothing better from such a self-con- 
trolling rogue. But when we came 
to Porthcawl Point—where some 
shelter is from wind, and two public- 
houses, and one private—the whole 
affair was so straightforward, and 
the distance of my boat from shore, 
at time of capture, so established 
and so witnessed, that no steward 
of any manor durst even cast 
sheep’s-eyes at her. A paper was 
drawn up and signed; and the two 
public-houses, at my expense, chris- 
tened her “Old Davy.” And in- 


deed, for a little spell, I had enough 
to do with people, who came at all 
hours of the day, to drink the health 
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of my boat and me; many of whom 
seemed to fail to remember really 
who was the one to pay. And 
being still in cash a little, and so 
generous always, I found a whole 
basket of whiting, and three large 
congers, and a lobster, disappear 
against chalk-marks, whereof I had 
no warning, and far worse, no fla- 
vour. But what I used to laugh at 
was, that when we explained to one 
another how the law lay on this 
question, and how the craft became 
legally mine, as a derelict from the 
Andalusia, drifting at more than 
a league from land,—all our folk 
being short and shallow in the 
English language, took up the word, 
and -called my boat, all over the 
parish, my “‘reict;” as if, in spite 
of the Creator’s wisdom, I were 
dead and my wife alive! 


CHAPTER XX.—CONFIDENTIAL INTERCOURSE. 


But everybody must be tired of 
all this trouble about that boat. 
It shows what a state of things we 
live in, and’ what a meddlesome lot 
we are, that a good man cannot 
receive a gift straight into his hands 
from Providence, which never be- 
fcre rewarded him, though he said 
his prayers every night almost, and 
did his very best to cheat nobody ; 
it proves, at least to my mind, 
something very rotten somewhere, 
when a man of blameless character 
must prove his right to what he 
finds. However, I had proved my 
right, and cut in Colonel Lougher’s 
woods a larger pole than usual, be- 
cause the law would guarantee me, 
if at all assaulted. 

And truly, after all my care to be 
on the right side of it, such a vile 
attack of law was now impending 
on me, that.with all my study of it, 
and perpetual attempts to jam its 
helm up almost into the very eye of 


reason, my sails very nearly failed 
to draw, and left me shivering in 
the wind. But first for what comes 
foremost. 

At that particular moment all 
things seemed to be most satisfac- 
tory. Here was my property duly 
secured and most useful to me, here 
was a run of fish up from the Mum- 
bles of a very superior character, 
here was my own reputation spread 
by the vigilance of the public press, 
so that I charged three farthings a 
pound more than Sandy Mac did, 
and here was my cottage once more 
all alive with the mirth of our 
Bunny and Bardie. To see them 
playing *at hide-and-seek with two 
chairs and a table; or “French and 
English,” which I taught them; or 
“come and visit my grandmother ;” 
or making a cat of the kettle-holder, 
with a pair of ears and a tail to it; 
or giving a noble dinner-party with 
cockles and oyster-shells, and but- 
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tons, and apple-peel chopped finely ; 
or, what was even a grander thing, 
eating. their own dinners prettily 
with their dolis beside them,— 
scarcely any one would have be- 
lieved that these little ones had no 
mothers. 

And yet they did not altogether 
seem to be forgetful, or to view the 
world as if there were no serious 
side to it. Very grave discourse 
was sometimes held between their 
bouts of play, and subjects of great 
depth and wonder introduced by 
doll’s clothes. For instance :— 

““Hasn’t ’a got no mama, poor 
Bunny, to thread ’e needle ?” 

““No, my dear,” I answered, for 
my grandchild looked stupid about 
it; ‘poor Bunny’s mother is gone 
to heaven.” 

‘““My mama not gone to heaven. 
Mv mama come _ demorrow - day. 
Tse almost tired of yaiting, old 
Davy, but she sure to come demor- 
row-day.” 

But as the brave little creature 


spoke, I saw that “the dust was in 


her eyes.” This was her own ex- 
pression always, to escape the re- 
proach of crying, when her lonely 
heart was working with its misty 
troubles, and sent the tears into her 
eyes, before the tongue could tell of 
them. ‘‘ Demorrow-day, demorrow- 
day,” all her loss was to be recovered 
always on ‘“‘ demorrow-day.” 

Not even so much as a doll had 
been saved from the total wreck of 
her fortunes; and when I beheld 
her wistful eyes set one day upon 
Bunny’s doll—although only fit for 
hospital, having one arm and one 
leg and no nose, besides her neck 
being broken, I set to at once and 
sharpened my knife upon a piece of 
sandstone. Then I sought out a 
piece of abele, laid by from the 
figure-head of a wrecked Dutchman, 
and in earnest I fell to, and shaped 
such a carving of a doll as never 
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was seen before or since. Of course, 
the little pet came, and stood, and 
watched every chip as [ sliced it 
along, with sighs of deep expectancy, 
and a laugh when I got to the tail 
of it; and of course she picked up 
every one, not only as neatest of the 
neat, but also accounting them sga- 
cred offsets of the mysterious doll 
unborn. I could not get her to go 
to bed; and it was as good asa 
guinea to me to see the dancing in 
her eyes, and the spring of her body 
returning. 

“°K can make a boofely doll, 
old Davy; but ’e doesn’t know 
the yay to dess a doll.” 

“You are quite wrong there,” 
said I, perceiving that I should go 
up, or down, according to my asser- 
tion ; and it made her open her eyes 
to see me cut out, with about five 
snips, a pair of drawers quite good 
enough for any decent woman. And 
she went to bed hugging the doll in 
that state, and praying to have her 
improved to-morrow. 

At breakfast-time mother Jones 
dropped in,'for she loved a good 
salt-herring, and to lay down the 
law for the day almost; as if I 
knew scarce anything. And I al 
ways let her have her talk, and 
listened to it gravely; and clever 
women, as a rule, should not be 
denied of this attention; for if they 
are, it sours them. While she was 
sucking the last of the tail, and tel- 
ling me excellent scandal, my little 
lady marched in straight, having 
finished her breakfast long ago, and 
bearing her new doll pompously. 
The fly-away colour in her cheeks, 
which always made her beautiful, 
and the sparkle of her gleeful eyes, 
were come again with pleasure, and 
so was the lovely pink of her lips, 
and the proper aspect of her nose. 
Also she walked with such motherly 
rank, throwing her legs with a fe- 
male jerk—it is enough for me to 
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say that any newly-married woman 
would have kissed her all round the 
room. 

Now mother Jones, having ten 
fine children (five male and five 
female) going about with clothes 
up to their forks, need not have 
done what she did, I think, and 
made me so bashful in my own 
house. For no sooner did she see 
this doll, than she cried, ‘‘Oh, my!” 
and covered up her face. The little 
maid looked up at me in great won- 
der, as if I were leading her astray ; 
and I felt so angry with Mrs. Jones, 
after all the things I had seen 
abroad, and even in English church- 
es, that I would not trust myself 
to speak. However, to pay her out 
for that, I begged her to cure the 
mischief herself, which she could 
not well decline; and some of the 
green blind still remaining, Dolly 
became a most handsome sight, 
with a crackle in front and a sweep- 
ing behind, so that our clerk, a 
good-natured man, was invited to 
christen her; and “Patty Green” 
was the name he gave: and Bunny’s 
doll was nobody. Such a baby-like 
thing might seem almost below my 
dignity, and that of all the rest of 
us; only this child had the power 
to lead us, as by a special enchant- 
ment, back to our own childhood. 
Moreover, it was needful for me to go 
through with this doll’s birth (still 
more so with her dress, of course, 
having her a female), because through 
her I learned a great deal more 
of Bardie’s history than ever our 
Bunny could extract. 

Everybody who has no patience 
with ‘the ways of childhood; may be 
vexed, and must be vexed, with our 
shipwrecked maid for knowing many 
things, but not the right; but I 
think she was to blame, only for her 
innocence. ‘In her tiny brain was 
moving some uncertain sense of 
wrong; whether done by herself, or 


to her, was beyond her iffant grop- 
ing. If she could have made her 
mind up, in its little milky shell, 
that the evil had befallen. without 
harm on her part, doubtless she had 
done her best to let us know the 
whole of it. Her best, of course, would 
be but little, looking at her age and 
so on; and perhaps from some harsh 
word or frown, stamped into the ten- 
der flux of infantile memory, a heavy 
dread both darkened and repressed 
much recollection. Hence, if one 
tried to examine her, in order to find 
out who she was, she would shake 
her head, and say “No! sompfin;” 
as she always did when puzzled or 
unable to pronounce a word. The 
only chance of learning even any little 
things she knew, was to leave her 
to her own way, and not interrupt 
her conversation with wooden or 
crockery playmates. All of. these 
she endowed with life, having such 
power of life herself, and she reck- 
oned them up for good behaviour, 
or for bad, as the case might be. 
And often was I touched at heart, 
after a day of bitter fighting with a 
world that wronged me, by hearing . 
her in baby-prattle tell her play- 
things of their unkindness to a little 
thing with none to love her. 

But when I had finished Patty’s 
face up to complete expression, with 
two black buttons for her eyes, and 
a cowry for her mouth, and a nose 
of coral, also a glorious head of hair 
of crinkled sea-weed growing out of 
a shell (toothed like an ivory comb 
almost), the ecstasy of the child was 
such, that I obtained, as well as de- 
served, some valuable information. 

“ Patty Geen, ’e’s been aye good,” 
I heard her say in my window-place, 
one morning after breakfast ; “‘ and 
’e is the most boofely doll ever 
seen, and I tell ’a sompfin; only ’e 
mustn’t tell anybody, till my dear 
mama comes. Nat wasn’t ickle 
bother, Patty.” 
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“How do you know, Miss?’ 
Patty inquired, by means of my 
voice in the distance, and a little 
art I had learned abroad of throwing 
it into corners. 

“JT tell ’a, Patty, I tell ’a. .I 
’ouldn’t tell’e nasty man, but I tell 
old Davy some day. Ickle bother 
not like nat at all. Ickle bother 
not so big enough, and only two 
ickle teeth in front, and his hair all 
gone ayay it is, but mama say soon 
come back again.” 

‘And what is little brother’s 
name?’ said -Patty, in a whisper ; 
“and what is your name, and pa- 
pa’s?” 

“Oh ’e silly Patty Geen! As if 
’e did’nt know I’se Bardie, ever 
since I was anyfin. And papa, is 
papa, he is. Patty, I’se kite asham- 
ed of ’a. ’E’s such a silly ickle 
fin !” 

‘““Well, I know I am not very 
clever, Miss. But tell me some more 


things you remember.” 


“I tell ’a, if ’e stop kiet. ‘I 
*ish ’a many happy turns of the day, 
Miss Bardie. Many happy turns 
of the day to’a!’ And poor Bardie 
get off her stool, and say what her 
dear papa tell. ‘Gentleyums, and 
yadies, I’se aye much obliged to ’a.’ 
And then have boofely appledies, 
and carbies, and a ickle dop of good 
yiney-pincy. Does ’e know ‘hot 
that means, poor Patty ?” 

“No, my dear, how should [I 
know ?” 

“°F mustn’t call me ‘my dear,’ 
I tell’a. ’E must know ’a’s pace in 
yife. Why, ’e’s only a doll, Patty, 
and Bardie’s a young yady, and a 
*streamly ’cocious gal I is, and the 
gentleyums all say so. Ickle bother 
can’t say nuffin, without me to sow 
him the yay of it. But Bardie say 
almost anyfin; anyfin, when I yikes 
to ty. Bardie say ‘ Pomyoleanian 
dog ig ” 

This cost her a long breath, and 
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a great effort; but Patty expressed 
intense amazement at such power of 
diction, and begged to know some- 
thing more about that extraordinary 
animal. 

“Pomyoleanian dog is yite, yite 
all over ’sept his collar, and his 
collar's boo. And he’s got hair that 
long, Patty, ever so much longer 
than yours. And he yun yound 
and yound, he does, Oh, I do so 
yant my Pomyoleanian dog !” 

Patty waited for two great tears 
to run quietly down two little 
cheeks; and then she expressed 
some contempt of the dog, and a 
strong desire to hear some more 
about the happy turns of the day. 

“Don’t ’e be jealous, now, Patty, 
I tell ’a. ’E ickle yite dog can 
eat, but ’e can’t. And happy turns 
of the day is yen a great big gal is 
two years old with a ickle bother. 
And he can’t say nuffin, ’cos he 
grow too strong enough, and ’e 
young yady must repy ; and ayebody 
yooks at ’a, and yaffs, and put ’e 
gasses up and say, ‘’Hot a ’cocious 
ickle fin!’ And my dear papa say, 
‘"Hot a good gal!’ dnd mama come 
and tiss’a all over a’most, and then ’e 
all have some more puddeny-pie!” 

Overcome with that last memory, 
she could go no further; and being 
unable to give her pies, I felt my- 
self bound to abandon any more 
inquiries. For that child scarcely 
ever roared, so as to obtain relief; 
but seemed with a kind of self-con- 
trol—such as unlucky people form, 
however early in their lives—to 
take her troubles inwardly, and to 
be full to the very lip of them, 
without the power of spilling. This, 
though a comfort to other people, 
is far worse for themselves, I fear. 
And I knew that she did love pastry 
rarely ; for one day, after a fine pair 
of soles, I said to the two children, 
“Now, put your little hands to- 
gether, and thank God for a good 
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dinner.” Bunny did this in a grate- 
ful manner; but Bardie said, ‘‘ No, 
I ’ont, old Davy ; [ll thank God 
when I gets puddeny-pie.” 

Upon the whole, I concluded 
thus, that the little creature was 
after all (and as might have been 
expected with any other child al- 
most) too young, in the third year 
of her age, to maintain any clear 
ideas of place, or time, or names, 
or doings, or anything that might 
establish from her own words only, 


_ whence she came or who she was. 


However, I now knew quite enough, 
if the right people ever came to seek 
for her, to ‘‘’dentify” her, as she 
expressed it to that stupid Coroner. 

Moxy Thomas came to fetch her 
back to Sker, in a few days’ time. 
I was now resolved to keep her, and 
she resolved to stay with me—and 
doubtless I had first right to her. 
But when I saw poor Moxy’s face, 
and called to mind her desolation, 
and when she kissed my fishy hand 
to let her have this comfort, after 
all the Lord had taken from her, I 
could not find it in my heart to 
stand to my own interest. It came 
across me too that Bardie scarcely 
throve on so much fish; and we 
never had any butcher’s-meat, or 
meat of any kind at all, unless I 
took shares in a pig, after saving up 
money for Christmas, or contrived 
to defend myself against the hares 
that would run at me so, when I 
happened to come through a gate at 
night. 

So 
brave 


with a 
roar, 


clearly-pronounced 
having’ more music 
than Bunny’s in it, and enough to 
wash a great deal of “dust” out 
of her wofully lingering eyes, away 
she went in Moxy’s arms, with 
Patty Green in her own looking 


likely to get wet through. And 
Bunny stuck her thumbs into my 
legs, which she had a knack of 
doing, especially after sucking them ; 
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so thus we stood, at our cottage- 
door, looking after Bardie; and I 
took off my hat, and she spread her 
hand out, in the intervals of woe: 
and little thought either of us, I 
daresay, of the many troubles in 
store for us both. 

Only before that grievous parting, 
she had done a little thing which 
certainly: did amaze me. And if 
anybody knows the like, I shall be 
glad to hear of it. I had a snug 
and tidy locker very near the fire- 
place, wherein I kept some little 
trifles ; such as Bunny had an eye 
for, but was gradually broken into 
distant admiration. One morning 
I came suddenly in from looking 
to my night-lines, and a pretty scene 
I saw. The door of my cupboard 
was wide open, and there stood 
little Bardie giving a finishing lick 
to her fingers. Bunny also in the 
corner, with her black eyes staring, 
as if at the end of the world itself. 
However, her pinafore was full. 

No sooner did my grandchild see 
me, than she rushed away with 
shrieks, casting down all stolen 
goods in agony of conscience. I 
expected Bardie to do the same; 
but to my great wonderment up 
she walked and faced me. 

‘“* Must I beat poor Patty Geen ?” 
The tears were in her eyes at having 
to propose so sada thing. And she 
stroked the doll, to comfort her. 

“Beat poor Patty!” said I, in 
amazement. ‘ Why, what harm has 
Patty done !” 

“Nare she have been, all ’e 
time, stealing ’a soogar, old Davy !” 
And she looked at me as if she 
had done a good turn by the in- 
formation. I scarcely knew what 
to do, I declare ; for her doll was so 
truly alive to her, that she might 
and perhaps did believe it. ‘ How- 
ever, I shut her in my little bed- 
room, until her heart was almost 
broken; and then I tried to reason 
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with her, on the subject of telling 
lies; but she could not understand 
what they were; until I said what 
I was forced to do, when I went 
among bad people. 

That evening, after she was gone, 
and while I was very dull about it, 
finding poor Bunny so slow and 
stupid, and nothing to keep me 
wide awake—there I was bound to 
be wide awake, more than at Petty 
Sessions even, when mine enemies 
throng against me. For almost be- 
fore I had smoked two pipes, or 
made up my mind what to do with 
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myself, finding a hollow inside of 
me, the great posting-coach from 
Bridgend came up, with the sun 
setting bright on its varnish, and 
at my very door it stopped. Next 
to the driver sat a constable who 
was always unjust to me ; and from 
the inside came out first Justice 
Anthony Stew of Pen Coedd, as 
odious and as meddlesome a justice 
of the peace as ever signed a warrant; 
and after him came a tall elderly 
gentleman, on whom I had never 
set eyes before, but I felt that he 
must be a magistrate. 








